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Dear Reviewer 


Eactoed for your review » the Draft Nerthers and Lasters ( eterade Dewrt Plan Pian) and Dratt Lev wounenmal 
impact Statement (EIS; Planning began mm 1994 The planneng aca cower. § S mdbom acres om the southoautern 
Cahtorma Dever. and » one of several land ew plam m progres m the Cabtorma Dewen’ The document deuce: and 
analy 7c. 4 number of alicrnatives for managing species and habwtats on foderal lands admunmicred the Burcas of land 
Managemen (BLM). Joshua Tree Natonal Park JTNP). and the 1S Marne Corp (SMC) Chacelate Mountamm 
Acnal Gunnery Range Publix wopeng identified several neues Thew mmctude |) recovery of the deen tartan 2 imtied 
(threatened) species under both federal and state endangered speck ats 2) Comer aon of the vanety of other species 
and habutats. and *) publ lands acoews and wees A wide vancty of deocrwam » proposed These mclude both land aw 
allacabom. and on-the ground acvom BLM 1 the lead agency for the Plan 


ht is worth notung some very mportant Plan features Firs. the Plan» a collaborative progect by several federal. state. 
and lacal agencies and cruzem who represent av ancty of publi interest. $A poutive spent of Cooperation has stemulated 
every “ep in the planning process and has heen the haw of create solutam to very difficult mewes The cooperation 
are lested in Chapter 7 of the EIS and deserve our full appreciation Second. the Plan integrates land management among 
BLM. JTNP. and USMC. This creates a regional bass for. and emproves. local decrsoms Third. the Plan will amend 
BLM s+ Calforma Deven Conver ation Arca Plan. complement the cxmting JTNP General Management Plan and 
Backcountry and Wilderness Management Plan. and serve as a haw for a brological resources management plan tor the 
Chocolate Mountains Aenal Gunnery Range Fourth. mechaniwms are proposed for long-term collaborative 
implementation. monitonng. and Plan maintenance Fifth. the Plan provides strategn  coosysiem-comprehensivc 
management. including a programmatic trological oprmon for the desen tontione This in turn should reduce the need for 
further species listings. provide for desert tontione recovery. and streamline the processing of land use permets 


The public comment penod for the draft Plan and EIS 1 90 days li begins February 26 and ends May 26. Please maul 


drafi Plan and the adequacy 
\ Se 
Tim Salt 
District Manager 
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The Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Plan and 
Environmental impact Statement provides alternative 
scenanos for a comprehensive framework for managing 
species and habrtats, including recovery of the desert tortorse. 
on Federal lands managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management, the castern half of Joshua Tree National Park, 
and the Chocolate Mountains Acnal Gunnery Range 
(administered by the U.S. Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma). 
Bureau of Land Management Field Offices included in the 
planning area are (portions of) Needles, Palm Springs, and E! 
Centro. 


This document was produced through a coordinated process 
and Federal agencies, including the three noted above. 


Bureau of Land Management 
6221 Box Springs Blvd. 
Riverside, CA 

(909) 697-5216 
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Summary 


The following pages provide summanes of four Plan alternatives (T able S-!) and thew cumulative 
mmpacts (Table S-2). Chapters Two and Four, respectively, provide » more compicte descnpnon of 
Plan alternatives and rmpacts. Chapter One and the mtroductory pa,ses to Chapter Two provide an 
overview on the need, purpose, and general nature of the Plan. Th reader 1s encouraged to read 
these parts of the document pnor to reading the Summary 
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Tabbe S| Semmary of AMernstr 
Tine foslhorwung Lathe Geapiay) 2 summary of managomom 0 cat meu ever cat alcrnstec Mure Geta arc wren ot ( hagecr > amd Ge Ccmecgurn em of thew managcmcts 


|. __1_ Iie _£y 
(ery “oe Actes ARerastr Preterve@ args DWMA AMerestve Sane DWM A “A” Aeraative Sone DWM “OR” Aterective 
“eet t kA Managr cue acn healt © nt Oe Manage oc osywcn beak ©? Ow Sere @ Preterved (nerna oc Nere @ Preterred (hermes < 
(one totes ‘satema | ela t Scandard Pogue Summdar de 
Manage grarimg act try wath Manag: grarimg attr woth Sar mm So Kote ARernat oe Manage praremg KT ae od 
tet at gusdetemes trom page * pusdectones trom page ~ 8 Peedetone, tome page & 


Reeerer of 
the Deewert 
T ew teewe 


Manage curren ( megory | and I! desert 
towlowsc hhateetat om the ( hometars areca 


Manage cerren ( stegory | and I dese 
tortowse hatetat and the ( hunt walls 
Remth ACEC mm the (huctwalle ares 


JTNP os managed according to the 
(renetal Managemen Plan and eth an 


emphasis on natural ecosvetom 
Managemen peri wes 


Manage ( hactwalle Bench AC FC and 
Milpras 6 ash HUP a cording we 
eursting plans 


Reta, exrsteng Malrypde ( se Clans 
desognat revs 


Retarl existing Category |, fl. and If! 
Desert Tortorse Habvat area 


Diewegnated £74.84) acres as Che 
( hemeteees) DAMA 


Desagnate 720,077 acres as the 
(hechwalle WMA 


Desgnate JTNP as the JTNP DWMA 


Delete Chuctwalle Bench ACEC and 
Uiipaas Bach HMP whch are 


moorporated ymto proposed [WM A 


Re desgnate all Multiple ( ve ( lass M 
lands om proposed TAM As as Malryple 
Use Class t 


Designate propesed DWM As as 
( ategory | Desert Tortome Hatuat 


Drewagname 74) 440 acres a the 
Chemetore TM ® 


Deewegnate 61) 094 acres a the 
Chee twalle WMA 


Same am Preferred Amernats. 


Delete Chactwatle Bench ACEC which 


omCOrperated omc the proposed 
DWMA 


Same as Preterred Ahernatrve 


Same as Preferred Alternat: ve 


Sere os Sone) CPW MA A Anernatrwe 


Sere os Semel CPWMA A” Alornatrve 


Same a Preterred Ahernatve 


Same as Seuall DOW MA “A” Ahternatrve 


Same as Preterved Ahernative 


Same as Preterred Alternative 


S-! 
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Table S| Semmar) of Alternative 
i 


Ne Actes Amrrastee Preserved Ameruet + Sena WMA “4” Alternative Sena DWM 4 ~B™ Amernative 
Recercry of Surtace Guturtteng proyecs ac costumed | met Cumulatt 8 surtace Sar a “eo Acton Alornam ve (me Curmasiateec new sates 
ee Deewert oe ase ae heen Outten we | peor Oututhemce we | pervom 
ore 


( ampenssion rogue ! 2 cording to 
( atetewrmes Sagtcwede Poway 


ACEC + emary pours are mgned and @ 
ceriam case fenced 


Not addressed 


Not addressed 


Perenmal plant utilization may net 
exceed 4) percent m amy key area 


( cmppemeatccn tor Sreturham cof prstel a 
lands evthen (7WM As wall he reguered # 
s* (ome 


bemce mgr or patrol! the peryphery of 
DWMAs to contre! comflats woth 


adacem land was 


Reduce Lary Dany Allotment by 2! s06 


The terms and conditroms of the | 994 
BO will be added to the CDC A Pian 
Caring | lement 


( atthe allotment lessee may vebuntarty 
retonquesh all graring author. zations 


Wher ephemeral forage production is 
lews than 20) pounds per acre cattle 
shal! he substantially remeved ter the 
DWMA 


Compemnanc tor Geturhence of putin 
lands © efter (7WM As well he requrred 
acvordeng to the Sumrwrde Potacy 
home sage cor paare! the poryphery oof 
(RMAs omy where there are comfint 
wrth adjacem land wacs te Contre! 


Sarne as the Preferred Ahernatrve 


Not addressed 


Now addressed 


Seene as Ghee Semel) DMA A 
Qnevnat ot 


The perqhery of the PWM As oll not 
te fom od 


Sarre a the Semel) (PWM A 4 


Same a Preterred Ahernatrve 


Same a the No Acton Ahernat:.« 
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Issues No Action A ternative Preferred Alternative Small DWMA “A™ Alternative Small DWMA “B™ Alternative 
Recevery of Permits for ve vegetation harvest may Permuts for lrve vegetavon harvest may Same as No Achon Altcrnative Permnts for live vegetation harvest may 
the Desert be issues in non-wilderness arcas after be rssued after environmental review be rssued after environmental review for 
Tortoise environmental review only within salvage arcas inside where creosote bush stems or any plant within 
surface disturbance has been authorized salvage arcas where surface disturbance 
has been authorized. 
Lands acquired through compensation or —_ Land acquired through compensation or Same as the Preferred Altcrnative. Same as the Preferred Alternative. 
mitigation are classified OPEN for mutigaton will be classified CLOSED 
disposa! or use, under authorities listed for disposal or use. under authoritics 
on page 16. listed on page 19. 
Fencing of mayor highways and raslroads —_— Interstate, State highways and rasbroads Imtcrstate, State highways and railroads Interstate. State brghways and railroads 
will be considered as mitigation for new —_—— willl be fenced as called for m Table 2-6 will be fenced as called form Table 2 —_— willl be fenced as called for m Table 2-4 
construction projects. page 21 Preferred Alicrnative. page 21 Small DWMA A Alicrnative page 2! Small DWMA B Alternative. 
Bridges and culverts will be considered Bridges and culverts for animal passage Bridges and culverts for animal passage Same as Preferred Alternative. 
mitigation when new construction will be required for new lincar proyects will be required for new linear proyects 
projects are proposed. and existing lincar proyects wi!l be 
retrofitted 
proposed DWMAs will be allowed only will be allowed 100 feet from the proposed DWMAs will be allowed mm proposed DWMAs will be allowed only 
within 100 feet of a route within centerline of the road inside DWMAs designated areas only within 300 feet of a route 
sensitive areas such as ACECs 
Federal agencies will not dispose of Federal agencies will not dispose of Same as Preferred Alternative. BLM may dispose of public lands within 
public lands withen Category | habitat public lands within proposed DWMA proposed DWMA if 1 augments the 
overall management strategy 
Raven management 1s accomplished by Proposed proyects which potentially Same as Preferred Alternative. Same as Preferred Alternative 
evaluating projects on a case by case merease raven populations within five 
basis and appropriate mitigation ts miles of DWMAs wall require mitigation 
prescribed measures to reduce or climinate 
proliferation of ravens 
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Table S-1 Summary of Alternative 
Issees Neo Action Alternative Preferred Alternative Small DWMA “A” Alternative Small DWMA “B™ Alterastive 
Recovery of Raven management 1s accomplished by Remove ravens that are known to prey Ravens that are known to prey on Same as the Smal] DWMA A 
the Desert evabuating projects on a case by case on tortowe through selective shootung. tortowse may removed through non-icthal Alternative 
Tortoise basis and appropnate mitigation 1s porsonmg. or trapping and cuthamization means only 
prescribed where there 15 evidence of raven 
predation <n or within | mule of tortoise 
habitat 
Not addressed Raven management 1s accomplished by Same as Preferred Alternative Same as Preferred Ahternatrve 
evaluating proyects on a case-by-case 
project basis and appropnate mutigation 
1s prescribed 
Manage Categornes with current All Desert Tortowe Category |, Mand 11 = came as the Preferred Alternative Same as the Preferred Alternative 
boundanes. outside of DWMA boundanes wil! be 
converted and managed as Category II! 
habrtat 
Special Status | = Continue implementation of current Designate essential habvtat for the Same as Preferred Alternative Same as the Preferred Alternative 
Animals and HMPs. Sonoran Desert Bighorn Sheep and the 
Plaats aed Southern Mojave Desert Bighorn Sheep 
Netural as WHMAs (Map 2-18). 
Communities 
Continue implementation of current Delete all current bighorn sheep HMPs Same as Preferred Alternative Same as Preferred Alternative 
Sheep HMPs which are captured inside WHMAs 
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Neo Action Alternative Preferred Alternative Small DWMA “A™ Alternative Seuall DWMA “8B” Alternative 
Desert Bighere = Rctam current Multiple Use Class Change Multupic Use Class designation Same as Preferred Alicrnatrve Same as Preferred Ahernatrve 
desgnation m the Eagle Mountaoms arca =m the Fagie Mountams area from ML | 
to MUC L 
Not addressed Fence potential hazards to ughorn sheep = Arcas with potential hazards to ighorn Same as Preferred Ahternatrve 
with substantial fencing matcrnials sheep will not be fenced 
Manage the Ford Dry Lake Allotment Elemunate the Ford Dry Lake Allotment Same as the Preferred Altcrnatrve Same as the Preferred Ahternatrve 
with current boundanes and management because of 1s less than 9 mules from 
practices occuped tighorn sheep range 


Proposals for new water developments 
will be considered on a case-by-case 
basins 


Proposals to reestablish lost demes on 
BLM lands are addressed on a case-by- 
case basis and require an HMP and State 


director approval 


Eliminate 9.264 acres of the Rice Valicy 
Allotment because it 1s withen 9 miles of 


current occupred thghorn sheep range 


In arcas managed for burros. deer. and 
tughorn sheep. natural water sitcs will be 


designated to each on an equal shares 
basis 


Construct 87 new water developments to 
expand usable habrtat both inside and 
outside of wilderness 


Reestablish the following lost demes 
. C argo Muchacho Mountains 
. Mule Mountains 

. Palo Verde Mountains 


Elemunate the Race Valley Allotment 
because it 1s lews than 9 mules from the 
Lathe Mana Mountam deme which wl! 
he reestablished 


Wild burros will be fenced out of al! 
natural and artificial waters withen 


currently occumed tighorn sheep range 
m the WHMA 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Construct 2! new water developments to 
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Table S-1 Suramary of Alternative. 
Desay 


“Ne Actos Alternative 


Senell DWMA “A” Alternative 


Senall DWMA “8B” Alternative 


Special Soptes 
Amma ame 
Piamts amd 
‘eters! 
oem rme mit ee 
Desert Mate Proposals for new water development, Construct SO mew water developments to = Same as the Preferred Ahternatrve Construct 2! acw water developments to 
Deer are commécted on a casey case has expand usable habriat both emssde and expand usable habetat outesde of 
outuede of wriderness wriderness 
Other Special Habaat of cach special status specees and )=— Demgnate $42.44) acres as an 8) percemt = Desagnatte £1 2.323 acres an 80 percent Desgnate $12,455 acres as 2 SO percent 
States Animals ca) natural Comment) shall he (generally) Mult -apecses WHMA (Map (generally) Muly-apecies WHMA (Map (generally) Mult-specses WHMA 
and Plants aed oo prctovied useng crreting land use 2-18) 
“eters! Pohcoes desgnations and fallhat 
commer mates gurdetines 
Mitigate empacts of praposed proyects Mitigate wmpacts of praposed propects Same as the Preferred Alternative Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve 
using Commonly pphed mitigation using Common!) apphed muetigation 
measures and surveys 
Not addressed Rat gates shall be constructed on caves Bat gates she!) i .omstructed on all Same as the Preferred Ahernative 
or mune roost omby where there rs Caves on munes “oust where entry would 
sigmificamt potential for negative effects pose a hazard t) wmans or bats outside 
CMAGR 
Not addressed ‘lot addressed A Ul sogmificamt bat roost sites shall he Not addressed 
vvthdr. en from meneral entry subject to 
. vied exusteng nights 
S4 
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Table S-1 Summary of Alternative 
Issoes 


Special States | Son addressed 
Animah and 

Plants and 

Natura! 


( ofneny mite 


Remove and contro! tamarisk and add 
four nest boxes 


All mpanan habaat or permancnt)y 
flowing streams within § miles of a 
maternity roost for Townsend 5 ig. 
cared bat shal! have a mpanan proper 


funchoneng Condition analyser 


Closure of amy route wethen | 4 mule of 


any sgnificant bat roost shal! be strongly 
comudered 


OW races, construchon actrvities. 
blasting and semilar activities shall not 
be authorized within | mule of a prame 
falcon or golden cagle cyne between 
February |5 through June 15 


Closure of amy route within | 4 mule of a 


pramme falcon or golden cagke eyne shal! 
be strongly considered 


OW races, construction activities, 
blasteng and semlar activities shall not 
be authorized within | mile or a pramne 
falcon or golden eagle cyne between 
February 15 through June | 5 


Habetat for elf ow! at Corn Springs shall 
be emproved by removing tamarisk to 


elevate water table, controlling starlings. 
planting cottonwoods. adding nest boxes 


All sgneficant rovwst sates shall be 
withdrawn. at generally 2 § acres per 
site, from muncral entry, subyect to vald 
existing rghets 

Same as the Preferred Altcrnatrve 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Ahternatrve 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Ahernative 


Same as Preferred Ahernatrve 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Ahernative 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 
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Table S-1 of Alternative 
beeen No Actos AMernatve Preferreé Anernative Senall DWMA “A™ Alternative Senall DWM A “8B” Alternative 
Spero! State ‘ot addressed Lame comstructsan actrvity pervad to Same a the Preferred Ahornatve Same as the Preferred Anernatrve 
Amimah ane Sepaomiber |- February | of burrowung 
Piamts and owls are present 
“eteral 
emery tite 
Permuts for brve vegetation harvest may Harvest of brve vegetation shall he Same a the Preferred Ahternatrve Same a the Preferred Ahernatrve 
he remues om mom wciderness arcas afier Probibned in the Mult) apecie 
em wonmental review Conservation Zome to protect percheng 
and nesting sntes for thrashers 
Not addressed Lame comstructson actrvity perad to Same as the Preferred Altcrnatrve Same as the Preferred Anernatrve 
July | - December | of Crissal Gerachers 
are Present m a proyect arca 
The followrng dunes and playas are The fotlowng dunes and playas shall be = Same as the Preferred Alternative Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve 
Gemgnated as “open” ot “closed” to closed to vetcle use 
vetacle use * Palen Dunes 
* Ford Dry Lake (portion of) (Open) * Rice Valley Dunes 
* Cadiz Dunes (Closed) + Ford Dunes 
* Race Valley Dunes (portion of) (Open) * Palen Dry Lake 
* Ford Dry Lake (portion of) 
Not addressed Special metigation measure avonding Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve 
disturbance of habrtat of (ouch + 
spadetoct toad shal! he strongly 
considered on all projects 
Not addressed Closure of amy rowte within | 4 mule Same as the Preferred Ahernative Same as the Preferred Ahernative 
C ouch © spadefoot toad site shall he 
strongly considered 
Not addressed Install permanent fencing where Same as the Preferred Alternative Same as the Preferred Alternative 
unauthorized vet le use ts observed in 
temporary empoundment areas for 
Couch + spadefoot toad 


o> 4% 
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Ne Actire® (Nernatee Preferred Amerna®ve Senall DWM A “A” Alternative Senall DWMA “RB” Alternative 
Specie states kn ackdireeacd Cloaure of amy route ether | 6 mie of 2 Same as the Preteeved Anernatree Same as the Preferred “hernatve 
Animate amd nature! on artuficas! emer source whal! he 
Plan amd strongly Comasdered 
Neteral 
(commen: mt ok 
“ot addressed C komare of redundant rounes shal! he Sarne as the Preferred Ahornatrve Sarne as the Preferred A hernatrve 
Ac quem 1 promarrhy tex waed ether Acquere provate and Si lands owteede Same as the Preterved Ahernatrve Sane as the Preferred Alternative 
some ACEC’, tortowe Category | and 1 NPS wrth known accurrence out to ome 
habaat and eriderness areas fie from each accurrence of ( oachetla 
Valley Malkveich 
Compensation tor desturhance on Desert tn the Mult) species WHMA. Same as the Preterred Ahernatrve in the Muh) apecses WHMA 
Dry Wash Woodland and Desert compensation fer disturbance of Desert Componsatven tor dreturhance of Desert 
Cheneped Scrub Commenmties rs met Dry Wash Woodland and Desert Dry Wash Woodland and Desert 
coquired Chenaped Scruh communities shall he Cheneamed Scrum Commemnanmties shal! he 
required at } acros for each acre required at | acre for cach acre disturbed 
Aisturhed 
Compensation tor drsturhan ¢ om Sand te Sand Dune and Playa commenmes In Sand Dune and Playa communities Same as the Small WMA A 
Dune and Plava communmes that arr that are Closed to vet le use. that are closed te vet le use Ahernatrve 
closed to vetu le use 1s net requered compensation for surface dreturban ¢ compensation tor surface drsturhan ¢ 


shal! be requered at | acres tor cach acre 
drsturhed 


Selected Springs and Seep Comemnunrties 
shall he emproved to enhance habetat tor 
apecial status berd apec ses 


C onstruction proyects will net draturh 


Spring and Seep Communmes durung the 
duration of the pregect 


shall be required at | acre for each acre 
disturbed 


Same as the Preterved Ahernative 


Same a the Preferred Alternative 


Same as the Preterred Ahernative 


Same as the Preferrod Alternative 
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Taste S-1 Summary of Alternative 


Issues Neo Action Alternative Preferred Alternative Small DWMA “A” Alternative Small DWMA “B” Alternative 

Wild Horses Manage the Chemehucvi and Havasu Combine Chemehucv: and Havasu HAs Elumunate the Chemehucsi, HAVASU Combine Chemehucvi and Havasu HAs 

and Burros HMAs with current boundanes and and HMAs into one HA and HMA tobe =—s_ (California side), Chocolate/Mule and HMAs into one HA and HMA to be 
AML of 150 burros as sct in the CDCA named Chemehuevi HA and HMA. The Mountain, Cibola-Trigo (California side) 9 samed Chemehuevi HA and HMA. The 
Plan end the Arizona BLM HMAPs. HMA is 147,630 acres and AML is and Picacho HMAs. HMA is 263,021 acres and AML is 


Manage the Picacho and Chocolte/‘Mule 
Mountains HMAs with current 
boundaries and AML as set in the CDCA 
Pian of 42 horses and 22 burros, 
respectively. The Anzona BLM 
Cibola/Tngo HMA will be managed 
with current boundanes and AML as sect 


reduced from 150 to a current 
management level of 108 which shall 
remain in effect until an AML is 


Cibola-Tngo HAs into one HA and 
HMA for burros to be named 
Chocolate/Mule Mountains HA and 
HMA. Reduce AML of 212 burros to a 


Combine the Chemehucvi and Havasu 
Has into one HA named Chemehuevi 
HA. Combine the Chocolate/Mule 
Mountains, Cibola- Tngo, and histornc 
burro range into one burro HA called 
Chocolate/Mule Mountain HA. An 
HMA will not be established and burros 


reduced from | 50 burros to a current 
management level of 108 burras, which 
shall remain in cffect until an AML 1s 


established through monitonng 


Eliminate the Picacho HMA for horses 
Combine histoncal burro range. 
Chocolate Mule Mountains HA and the 
Cibola-Tngo HA and HMA for burros 
to be named Chocolate Mule Mountains 
HA and HMA. Manage for a current 
level of 138 burros until an AML is 


in their HMAP of 190 burros. current level of 121 burros which shall will be managed for a population level of — established through monsonng 
remain im effect until an AML 1s zero. 
Manage the Piute Mountain HA for zero = =—-_- Same _ as the No Action Alternative. Same as the No Action Alternative. Establish the Piste Mountain HMA 
burros, removing current population. (39,780 acres) at current population level 
of 37 burros until an AML is established 
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Issues No Achon Alternative Preferred Alternative Small DWMA ~A™~ Alternative Small DWMA “B™ Ahternatrve 
Metered Routes will be closed m accordance with =9=Amend the CDCA Pian to require Same as the Preferred Large DWMA Same as the Small DWMA A Alternative 
vemicte the hologocal parameters established im motoruzed-vehucie access will be Alternative except that routes demgnated = cxcept that redundant routes outside 
Access/Restes —s the NEC () Plan regardicss of Multupic- managed in accordance with current “open” withen DWMAs are lemuted to DWMAs would be desgnated open 
of Travel use Class. MUC L guidelines irrespective of paved roads. mamtamed dirt roads. and 
Dessgastice Muttple-Lise Class, cxcept in MUC C recreational tournng rouics 
and arcas demgnated “open™ for vehicle 
use 
All “existing” routes mm MUC L arcas All “existing” routes that have been Same as the Preferred Large DWMA Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA 
that have been inventoned and mapped invemtoned and mapped inc buding Alternative Alternative 
wm huding navigable washes would be navigable washes would be designated 
demgnated “open” for motonzed-vecle =“ open” for motonzed-vehicle use except 
use cxcept as noted in Chapter 2 page $1. a8 noted in Chapter 2 page 59. 
Compeutrve off-tnghway vehicle events Elumanate the Parker 400 and the Elwmnate the Parker 400 and the Elumunate the Parker 400 and the 
are allowed on competitive recreation Johnvon Valley to Parker rowte will be Johnson Valiey to Parker rowtes Johnson Valley to Parker rowte will be 
routes established through the CDC A permitied in accordance with parameters perynatied wm accordance with parameters 
Plan as amended in Chapter 2 page 62. on Chapter 2 page 69 
| aad 
Ownership 
Patters 
Federal agencies will seck to acquire Federal agencies will actively seck to Federal agencies will actively seck to Federal agencies will actively seck to 
state or private lands within some acquire lands or mnicrests in lands within = acquire lands or interests m lands within = acquire lands or iterests im lands within 
ACECS, tortoise Category | and Il, and DWMAs and WHMAs (except within DWMAs and WHMAs (except within DWMAs and WHMAs (except within 
wiiderness acres through purchase. Bighorn Sheep corndors) through Bighorn Sheep corndors) through Bighorn Sheep corndors) through 
donation. or exchange according to purchase. donation. or exchange purchase, donation. or exchange purchase. donation. or cxchange 
scheduled pnonties according to scheduled pnonties according to scheduled pnorities according to scheduled pnorities 
Identify publi lands surtable for BLM wall dispose of lands in areas Same as the Preferred Alternative Same as the No Action Alternative 
disposal of least brological sensitivity outside wilderness. DWMAs. and 
into private ownership where WHMAs and not contaming known 
consolidation and location of private occurrences of rare plants, springs. bat or 
land both promotes private development —s other: special status epecies and where 
and increases tax base for local such action supports consolidation an‘ 
go: ermments lacation of private land to promotes 
private development and imcreases tax 
base for local governments 


— EEE a ra 
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Small DW MA A Alternative 


Small DW MA B Alternative 


Impacts to W ster Quality 


Impacts are sermlar to the Preferred 


Impacts are semmlar to the Preferred 


from Issmc | Stendards standards and guidelines will result on sb alback standards and gusdelines Ahernat.ve Alternative 
ond Gusdelines enhancement and improvement in cumulatively with the many other 
npanan and wetland conditions within — state and regronal mutiatives to 
grazing allotments through Protect. enhance and maimtarn 
stabilization of streambanks and ecosystem health. will result im 
reduction m water runoff wumproved rangeland health There 
will be less sor! crosson, umproved 
vegetative diversity, mmproved 
livestock forage. wmproved ipland and 
mpanan habriat. and improved water 
quality 
Impacts to Soil (Quality Implementing the rangeland standards = Adoption of the regyonal standards for — impacts are sermilar to the Preferred Impacts are sormilar to the Preferred 
From Isswe |. Standards and guidelines will result mn positive Publix Land Health and guidelines Alternative Alternative 
and Guidelines impacts to uplands souls which will for grazing management would be 
improve overall watershed health surmiar to the No Action Alternative 
slowly over a long tome frame However. the Regsonal Standards 
would apply on an area wide basis 
rather than just grazing allotments 
This additional area could contribute 
to improvement to sor quality at a 
A 
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Table S-2 Cumulative of Alternative 
1 Smmpomc tT copeac Neo Actos Ahernstye Preferred) Large DW MA Small DWMA A Alternative Seal DWM A B Alternative 
Anernative 
Impacts te \ egrtanon Managing cconymicm health in Adapesan of the regronal standards for = Same as the No Actaum Ahernatrve Same as the So Achon Ahernatrve 
Management accordance wrth Natonal | alfbact Publix Land Health and gusdetines 
from Isswr | Ssamderd: Standards benef natural for grayeng Managemen woul! he 
ond Cwsdclings COMEMENINES. COON YMIETR Prac]eyacs wermlar to the So Acton ARernatrve 
and special matus plants by However the Regronal Standards 
devekapeng standards for sorts would apply on an arca ede has 
mpanan wetlands stream function and = rather than pus! graring allotments 
Ratrve apecies withen graving Thee additonal areca could contribute 
alloements to EMProvement to vegetation at a 
greaict rate 
From Issec 2: Recevery of = urremt Management on | #9 S64 Managing | 684 248 acres of ACEC s ~—s impacts to natural communstics and Same as the Small DWMA A 
the Desert Tortoise acres of ACH s has a posstrve benef = wowld enhance natural communitics special status plant apecies arc sermlar = Alternative 
on natural Communmes and special and special status plant species by to those discussed m the Preferred 
status plants through specifi mereasong the amount of cach Ahernatrve over a smaticr arca (| ®*.) 
Prescnptioms armed at wmproy ing Community and species umeade of an 
habuat and reducing areca of protection Additionally 
surface disturbing actrvities (1 ¢ route = prescriptions aumed at umproy ing 
closures. re vegetating. tamarish habuat condmmons will have a positive 
removal) effect on natural Communities and 
special status apecies 
Impacts from grazing on 605 45) Reduction of grazing by 6°» will Reduction of grazing by 69» wll Positive impacts to natural 
acres mobude disruption of sensitive reduce impacts from disruption of have semlar positive benefit to natural Communities and special status plant 
natural communities reduction im sensitive natural Communic. Communities and special status plant species are scmwlar to those described 
annual plant drversity and compaction —s reduction mm annual plant diversity and = apecies as the Preferred | arge m the Preferred Large DWMA 
of sols compaction of sors DWMA Alternative on a greater scale = Alternative 
From Issue 5. Motorized- — \rrpacts from casual off road vebu le therunation of the Parker 400 and the — | hymmnation of the Parker 400 and the = Same as the Preferred Alternative 
V chicle Access Routes of = tivity include direct lows of MUC critena for new race routes Jotnson Valley to Parker race rowtes 
Trevel vegetation rntroduction and spread of — would elummnate impacts assx sated would elummnate all umpacts asscx ated 
Designations Rec reanen exotx plants and alteration mm surface with such events with such events 
water flow and percolation 
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ly 


Desert tonowe have protection 
through a combination of designated 
arcas inchudang ( ntical Habutat. 
Wilderness, JTINP, Milmary, ACECs 
and HMPs 


Surface disturbing projects arc 
evaluated on a case by case bases 
without a limet Potential umpacts 
mchude. surface disturbance on a 
larger scale lstthe mcentive to direct 
Projects to other less sensstive arcas 
and reduced rehabilitation 
Commitments. 


( atthe and sheep grazing on 

605 45 \acres effect desert tortonwe and 
other species through |) competition 
for forage. 2) trampling of tontiowwe 
burrows. 3) changing of plant 
composition. density. and cover. and 
4) compaction of souls 


Unfenced highways such as 1-40. |- 
10, and highway 95. cause direct 
mortality to tortorse as well as habrtat 


Preferred/Large DWMA Small DWMA A Alternative Small DWM A B Alternative 
The designation of routes and impacts from the pattern of road Impacts from the patiern of road 
reduction im the route nctwork wl! dewgnations would be shout the same = desagnatiams would be about the same 
reduce route proliferanon and reduce —s_ as for the Preferred Acton except as for the Preferred Acton with two 
the rate of spread of ahen plants slong = wth fewer “open” roads m DWMAs cxcephons: fewer “open™ roads m 
rowte corndors Closure of three Impacts to plant communities and DWMAs wall bencfit plant 
dunes and two plzyas to OHV use will = special status plant species would be communities and special status plant 
and in restoration of vegetation reduced species. a siighthy greater number of 


communities in and around them 


Desgnaton of | 684.248 acres as 
ACECs and tontome DWMAs will 
provide positive benefits to the desert 


Fencing | 14 mules of highways wll 
reduce desert tortoise mortality from 


Desagnation of | 384.310 acres as 
ACEC s and tontiowe DWMAs will 
provide semilar benefit to the desert 


tortowe as the Preferred | arge 
DWMA Alternatrve 


Same as the No Action Alternative 


Impacts are similar to those discussed 
m the Preferred/Large DWMA 
Alternative but to a greater degree duc 
to a reduction of 68°» 


Fencing 657 miles of highways will 
have mcreased protections for tonione 


highways and increase gene flow by _against deaths related to vehicular 


Impacts are similar to those discussed 
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Impacts to desert tortonse from ven le 
trave! mcbude death from bemg 
struck by vehicles, habuat 
fragmentation mcreased in predator 
Populations using vet be roadkill. 
changes mm plant community from 
vec le-related fires and restriction of 
movements of tortonmes 


Bighorn sheep recerve positive 
benefits from managemem of JTNP. 
CMAGR, and BLM wilderness. A 
total of 7Spercent of occuped range 
are m these protection areas 


Desgnating routes of travel as 
“open”, “lwnited”, and “closed” will 
result m a decrease im negative 
impacts assaciated with off road 
activities such as habrtat degradation 
proliferation of roads harassment of 
wildlife and road bills 


Positive mmpact to yghorn sheep are 
sermiar to those described mn the No 
Action Alternative however there are 
additional benefits through the 


designation of | 684.248 acres of 


The Closure of all wash rywticems has 
wermelar posstrve benefits as the 
Preterred Ahernatrve. however the 
uze of the DWMA 1s reduced so that 
essentially there nm the same arca of 
cloned wash systcrm 


fepacts from chemenation of beurre 
grasing throughout the entore 
Planmeng Arca are sermlar to those 
drecussed m the Preferred Ahernatrve 
on a larger scale 


Impacts are sermiar to the Preferred 


Irmpacts are sermlar to those discussed 
m the Preferred Alternative over a 
shghtly reduced area 


+ stabbiwheng the Prutc Mowmiaen HM A 
cowld Cause addmonal empacts to 
deser tontome where burro graring 
eoours withen the HMA The HMA « 
meade the DWMA and there may be 
addrnonal empacts to desert tortonse 
rom burrow trampling Competition 
for forage and degradation to habrat 
through reduced bromass and plant 
cover 


lrpacts are semlar to the Preferred 
Alternative 


Same as the Small DWMA A 
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Table S-2 Cumulative of AMernative 


Ne Actos Alternative 


Hepacts to Wthatife 
Reghorn Sh oop ( ratinerd 


Addmonalhy there are frve HMP) 
etuch afferd igharn sheop 
Protoctean 


( asthe grarimg potentially enmpacts 
taghore shop Py Cosgmting for 
forage by ahermng the vegetatiem 
Composmtion by entrada ng drecascs 
~ fowleng on dreruptmng water 
sources or by causeng Changes m 
behavior or habertat use 


I rve demgnated HMPs provide 

Pr tection and enhancement to 
teghorn sheep through prescripticmns 
armed at improving herd size and or 
habuat HMPs are generally bemned 
by the Multiple ( se ( lass desgnatiom 
of the area 


W aters are developed on a case-by- 
cane has 


Desgnatong two tegharn sheep 
WHMAs and an 80". Mult) Species 
WHMA «oll have a posmrve benefit to 
tughorn sheep through prescreptrcmns 
armed at reduc ing ompacts to hyghorr 
sheep and reduc ung the surface 
dreturhance through a qursition 


The addrtron of B” new water 


developments wri! have a postive 
effect on Inghorn sheep by grving 
acess to additional forage mor. 

distant from exesteny waters With 
more food and water avariable the 
number of teg horn sheep om cach 
deme can he expected to morease 


( loswre of some rowtes near natural or 
artifaial water sources wll reduce 
drsturbance of bughorn sheep at 
critical etes 


Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve 


Same as the Preterred Ahernatrve 


Same as the Preferred Ahernative 


Same a the Preferred Ahernatrve 


Same as the Preterrod Ahernatrve 


Impacts from develapeng 2) artefi sal 
eaters etes cuteide wriderTness wowld 
he sermelar te these described om the 
Preterred Ahernatrve but would he 
over a smaller area 
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Table S-2 Cumulative Summary of Alternative Impacts 


impact T opic Neo Action Alternative Preferred/Large DWMA Small DWMA A Alternative Small DWMA B Alternative 
Impacts to Wildlife Burro grazing where Appropnate Reduction in burro grazing along with = Managing for zcro burro grazing in all ~—s impacts would be sumular to those 
Bighorn Sheep Management Levels are exceeded management actons to fence water of the Herd Arcas will have a slightly discussed mn the Preferred Alternative. 
From Issue 4: Wild Horses cause impacts to bighorn sheep by would benefit sheep by reducing greatct positive impact to bighorn 
and Burros overgrazing forage, damaging water = negative impacts such as competition — sheep by cluminating the negative 
sources, trampling of soil and for forage, trampling of soil and effects discussed m the Preferred 
denudation of vegetation denudation of vegetation. Alternative. 
From Issue 5: Motorized- —_‘ Bighorn sheep populations are Designating routes of travel as Same as the Preferred Alternative. Same as the Preferred Alternative. 
Vchicle Access/Routes of fragmented by numerous highways. “open”, “limited”, and “closed™ will 
Travel roads, railroads, and aqueducts result m a decrease im negative 
Designations Recreation impacts associated with off-road 
activities, such as habstat degradation. 
proliferation of roads, harassment of 
wildlife and road kills. 
Impacts to Wildlife: Current management of ACECs, Designation of 1,684,248 acres of impacts to wildlife species arc similar Same as the Small DWMA A 
Other Special Status Wilderness, JTNP, CMAGR, and ACECs will provide protection for to those discussed im the Preferred Alternative 
Species HMPs provide protection to many species through prescriptions aimed as = Alternative over a smaller arca (18°). 
From Issue 2; Recovery of — species. improving habitat and reducing 
Surface disturbing proyects are Lumating surface disturbing activities Same as the No Action Alternative Impacts from limiting surface 
evaluated on a case by case basts to 1% of the DWMAs will have a disturbance to 3%» are sirmiar to those 
without a limit. Potential impacts positive impact on many species by discussed in the Small DWMA A 
include, surface disturbance on a potentially reducing impacts from Alternative 
larger scale, little incentive to direct habitat reduction 
projects to other less sensitive arcas 
and reduced rehabilitation 
commitments. 
Management of existing ACECS, Species will have positive benefits Same as the Preferred Alternative Positive impacts are similar to those 
HMPs, JTINP, CMAGR and from designation of DWMAs and the discussed i the Preferred Alternative 
Wilderness provide protection for Multi-species WHMA through on a slightly smaller scale. 
many species and habitats. prescriptions aimed at reducing 


surface disturbance, improving natural 
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Closure of some routes will reduce the = Same as the Preferred ANernative Same as the Preferred Altcrnatrve 
amount of habstat subjected to 

occamonal drsturbance from vehicies 

The negative cfiects of burros on Ehmnation of burros from HAs will Impacts are sumular to the Preferred 
some special status amemals. and burro — benefit special status amemats by Alternative 


deer im particular. would be reduced reducing habrtat damage. capecially mn 
somewhat by the fencing of some of sensitive rrpanan habrtat along the 
the natural waters Colorado River and mn Desert Dry 


Vehicle use on highways and, to a Designating a routes nctwork wil! Impacts are semular to the Preferred Impacts are semular to the Preferred 
lesser degree. roadways results m result mm a decrease m negative Ahernative Alternative 

some mortality of wildlife, especially = umpacts associated wrth off-road 

vulnerable or slow moving animals. activities, such as habrtat degradation. 

such as flat-tasled horned lizards and proliferation of roads. harassment of 


desert rosy boa wildlife and road kills 
Impacts to Wilderness Management of Category i and II Actions specific to the recovery of the — Impacts are sumilar to the Preferred Impacts are similar to the Preferred 
From Issuc 2: Recevery ef  deseri tortowe habriat will likely have — desert tortore m the DWMA are not Alternativ c Alternative 
the Desert Tortoise no effect on, or may benefit expected to adversely affect 
wilderness resources to the degree that wilderness resources. In general, such 
natural conditions are preserved. and actions would hkely benefit 
plant and animal diversity 1s wiiderness resources to the degree that 
protected natural conditions would be 
preserved. and plant and anna! 
diversity would be protected 
Not addressed Elwmnation of the Chemehuevi and a = impacts are similar to the Preferred Impacts are semilar to the Preferred 
portion of the Lazy Darsy allotments Alternative Alternative 
would likely enhance natural 
conditions within portions of the 
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levels and m accordance with 
applicable plans 


Comtinued management of crrsting 

Chocolate Mule Mountains HMA wil! 
have no substantial impacts on natural 
conditions m wilderness areas as bong 


as burros are managed at prescribed 


burros 


Combuning histoncal burros range 
Chocolate Mule Mountams HA and 
Cibola Tmgo HA imto one HMA 
would mmtegrate a substantially larger 
portron of the Indian Pass, Picacho 


Managing HA for zero wold horses 
and burros would alleviate potential 
impacts to natural condrtions if herd 
level exceed the established AML 


Impact | epic Preferred/_arge DWMA Small DW MA A Alternative Small DWMA B Alternative 
Impacts to Wilderness Old Woman Mountams . Turtle (See above) (Sex above) 
From Issme 2; Recovery of Mountain and the Chemebucy 
the Desert Tortowe Mountains W riderness arcas 
From Issue 3: Construction of 22 tughorn sheep impacts arc sermlar to the Preicrred Bighorn sheep guzzicrs will be 
Menagement of Spec se! gurzicrs would not substantially affect = Alternatrve developed outude wilderness arcas so 
Status 4nimet: and Pient the ov oral natural character of amy that the natural character of the 
end Nature! (ommunite particular wiiderness arca During wridernews landscape would not be 
penads of Comstruchon. opportunrmties affected. and opportunmes for 
for sobude or a promuitrve type of sobtude or primitive and unconfirmed 
recreation would be adversely type of recreation would not be 
affected comstramed by the project 
From Issue 4. Wild Horses Contmued management of cxrsting C ommbening the Chemehucy: and Managing HA for zero wild horses Semular to the Preferred Ahternatrve 
end Burro: Chemehuevi HMA wll have no Havasu HM As ito one HMA would and burros would alley iate potential with the addition of the estabinshment 
substantial umpacts on natural imicgrate a substantially larger portion «= empacts to natural condrtions if herd of the Prte Mountamn HMA which 
conditions m wilderness areas as long oof the Whipple Mountains Wilderness level exceed the established AML will moorporate most of the Prute 
as burros are managed at prescribed imto an area managed for retention of Mountains Wilderness 


Same as the Preferred Ahernative 


levels and m accordance with Peak, and Little Picacho Peak 
applicable plans Wildernesses ito an area managed 
for retention of burros 
Under this alternative, motorized- Under this alternative, motorized- Motorized- vetucle access to Same as the Small DWMA A 
vehicle access to wilderness vehicle access to wilderness wilderness houndanes would be Alternative 
boundanes would be maximized as all = houndanes would he somewhat somewhat reduced withen DWM As 
“existing routes would be avarlable reduced relative to the No Action relative to the Preferred Alternative 
for use When opportunities for such Alternative with establishment of As opportunities for access to 
access are maximized, the potential “washes closed zones” in DWMAs wilderness houndarnes are reduced. 
for unauthorized incursions imto and application of brological the potential for unauthor zed 
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Fempaect 1 oper Ne Actos Alternative Preferred arge DWMA Small DWMA 4 Ahernative Small DWM A B Anernative 
(See shove) 

Straying trom the Jetemsem alley te The potential for acverwe ermpacts | nde the ahernatrve Competitive Same as the Preferred Ahernat-ve 

Parker rome wmo the Sheophotc fromm the Jedemeemn | alley te Parker off -tugire ay vetacke events would he 

Valley Wriderness and from the COMPetitrve recreation rowte mm lade prodehncd throughout the planning 

Parter to 400 who the Tarte straying from approved race Courne arca CLCOT mm arcas dewgnated “open” 

Mountaim could rewwlt in degradation = omo the Shocpholc \ alley Wridermess to) motanvzed vet ke ase | Thre acto 

of wiiderness resources Addmonally = The Parker te) 600 competnrve could benefit eridermos te the degree 

fs reasonable to expect that courne rectcation rowtic would he detcted that pacntial arayving from approved 

widening. shor cuttong and illegal theretyy avonding amy adverwc empats face Courses imto dewgnated 

crows-country travel cowld accur from pumcntial straying wriderness would he avened 

during future cycnis grven the naturc 

of hugh speed vchache racing 
Impacts te | hb estock Rangeland health conditiems havc Adopoon of the Rogronal Standards Adepion of the Rogronal Standards Adopnon of the Reogromal Standards 
(raring Management heen assessed for all allotments and for Publix Land Health and gusdctines tor Pubbln | and Health and pundctimes for Pulbbln | and Health and guidelines 
trom Issac |. Standard: except for the Weut Well m the for graying management arc wermelan te for graveng management arc wermlarte hor grazing management arc wermlar te 
end Guidelines Chemehucy) allotment ali standards theme discussed under the No Acton those discussed under the No Actram those discussed under the No Acton 

have been attamed There may be « Alternative Alternative Ahernatrs ¢ 

need for temporary reduction or shifts 

wm graying actry ities om small arcas for 

a lmted pernad to restore ww! and 

vegetative conditions 
From Issue 2; Recevery ef = (raring activities have been reviewed = Reduceng the we of the Lary Darsy Reducing the uze of the Lazy Darey Same as the Small WMA A 
the Desert Tertoue through Section 7 Consultation allotment by 7 percent and decreasing allotment by 87 percent will rewalt on Ahernatry ¢ 


process by the USFWS and actry mes 


wih zation of perenmal plant. « mhen 


alos of 709 ALUM. Thee te a 22 


have heen metigated through desert tontiome habriats from 40 to 2S percent reduction m cattle use which 
ological opascms Range percent will result 1 an cxtemated '~ a egnefcant and adv cree 
IMpProvements arc a Mecessary percent reduchon of perenmal forage Consequence to the lesser 
component of grazing management to) =— sm the DYWMA Thos will result om a 

control and care for lrvestack reduction of 709 AL Ms 
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Senall DWMA A Alternative 


Small DW MA B Alternative 


bencng one therd of the water new 
water developments may draperse the 
wae of by grazing ungulates of the 
vegetation resources such that dectary 
overlap «reduced ( nfenced «ater 
developments outude 11M As may 
expend the burros range 


Sane as the Preferred Alternative 


The result of deleting the Ford Dry 
Lake and the Ruce V alley domestic 
sheep grazing allotments would he a 
complete removal of Irvesact 
production from these arcas 


Thes acteom has the most segmificant 
Negative empacts to the management 
of burros on which all burrow would 
he removed 


Derect empacts related to fencing al! 
waters would im tude dreplacement of 
burros om the area if they aren | 
removed pronto fencing. and dorect 
mortality from dehydration 


The Chemehwey: Allotment rs 
reduced by 27 percent of ephemeral 
forage, wtuch reduces the ALUM by 
(*) A grarimg strategy ould directly 
aflect year tong grarimg o .Tatvoms 
shout four out of ten years 


Sarne as the Preferred Altcrnatrve 


Both DWM As wyll overlap portion 
of the proposed Chemehucy: and the 


Choorlate Mule Mountarns HM As 


However the portoms of overlap have 


low frequency of use by burros 


Competition between cattle and 
burros on the Chemehuey: grazing 
allotment will Comtemuc 


Same as the Preterred Alternative 
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Preferred arge DWM A Salli DWMA A Alternative Snell OW M4 B Amernatne 
Amereatine 
Raghors sheep ranges overlap the Same a the Preferred Anernatree Same as the Preferred Amernatreve 
alken atc forage and natural © mict 
renources equally aenemg burrs and 
wridirte 
( emivneng ( hemethucs) and Hav anu Herd Arcas would he recogmized het ( corntbromeng the ( hemmetacs | and 
HAs mmo ome HA reduces the arcaby = =-HMAs would not be dengnated for Hav ase HAs ome ome HA and HMA 
1.650 acres and the AML by 42 rolontien and management! of crther reduces the areca by 22! 26) acres and 
The ahernatrve marian om of three wild horses or burros bmpacts to wrid = maemtanm the AML of | S0) Perron 
current viaibte wrid burro HMAs om the — hurros would he complete remern al 
CoD through Ive trappengs using 
hethoopter asserted rome als or 
water bert tranprng 
The current management of ( ombuneng the ( hewolate Mule (See shove) ( cormbemong the Chen elate Mule 


Mowntars and ( thoda Trigo HAs me 
one HA reduces the arca by | 9% #01) 
and the AML by 9! burrs 


Same as the No Action Ahernatry« 


Same a the Neo Actiom Ahernatrve 


Mountaon and ( theda Trige HAs ome 
one 1A reduces the area by 147.14 
acres ad the AML by 74 burtes 


Managing the Prac Mewmiann 14 
reverses the decrsem from the ( DK A 
Plan net to manage burres om this HA 
Requirements to manage then HA may 
wm bude augmenting the herd « rth 
other burros to mmereane genet 
veabebity and accesseng | enner and 


Barrel Springs for water 
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et Tepe No Actos Ahernative Preferred org: DWMA Small OW’M A 4 Alternating Small OW M 4B Amernatiee 
Impacts te Recrreter Rone dewgnatiom ete? are The network of routes av aelatee for Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve Same as the Preferred Ahernatrve 
Use agin aie prom mally te Cama! use aeual uae as Propened under thes 
from lesme 2. Recevery of wold have butte we ne effect on shernatrve wtach m part « hased 
the Desert Terese access for non Casual purposes om acthoms te recever the desert 
tewlewne om haadeng the extabbrshenew cof 
“waehes closed cones” om DWMAs 
wowkd prom ide rrasmnatle acoews tow 
heh mesorzed and nom menerived 
recreational actrvities fb acepe fer 
wriderness areas where «asa! 
menornzed vein ke use ns prohibhned 
recreatiomrets would he able te drrvc 
ther veten les wether reasomatrle 
Prowrmety te mest puttin lands wither 
the Planmeng Area 
Where tradmemal access  bemated or Same as the No Action Ahernatrve Restricteng stappeng and parting to 0) | semteng stoppeng parting and 
prec buded Comsequent to the reat with the exception of the distance ts feet fromm cemertme of an appre od vette Campng te wrthen MID) feet of 
designation process apportummties for measured from the Comter line of the remite on [YW M As wonshd erememally route comtertine mm DWM As onham es 
stoppeng parting and vetn be road verwus the edge of the road (100 affect appertummes for recreation As apportummes tor these actry mes 
campeng are alse lumaed on prechuded feet) a CofMmmen practioe ven les generally 
As all existing rewtes would he pull off the road to step and part ne 
a arlable for use under thes mewe than the prewprersecd | vrretatecm 
ahernatrve crxcept for “nen routes excep when a feature of mmerest 
and partial nem routes apertures rmgit he further away 
for these actry ies would not he 
from lesme 5 No additonal criiena are propesed tor  ( losure of sewne routes due te Same as the “veterred Ahernatrve Same as the Preterred Ahernatrve 
Menagemen of Spe: se! the management of special states POLITY te seMestrve apecies wersld 
Sates trimel: ond Plant, (ema: and plants an! nature rewelt om premer rempacts te vet ular 
end \eturel communities — (ormmunimies therefore adverse access and theretore te recreation 
WMpPacts to recreation are newt 
am wpeted 
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Table S-2 Cumulative Summary of Alternative Impacts 
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Impact T opic Neo Action Alternative Preferred/Large DWMA Small DWMA A Alternative Small DWMA B Alternative 
Alternative 
Impacts to Recreation Not addressed Under this alternative, the arca Same as the Preferred Alternative Same as the Preferred Alternative 
Use designations of Ford Dry Lake and 
From Issue 3: Race Valley Dunes would be changed 
Management of Special to preclude vehicular “free-play” 
Status Animals and Plants This will have little impact on OH 
and Natural communitics enthusiasts duc to the low level of use 
at both arcas. 
From Issue 5; Motorized- 
Vehicle Access/Routes of Adverse impacts to such recreational Elimination of the Parker to 400 Same as the Preferred Alternative. Same as the Preferred Alternative. 
Travel endeavors as competitive vehicle corndor would resul: m no adverse 
Designanons Recreation events are considered neghigibic impacts to recreational opportunstics 
because the race has not been run im 
over a decade and interest 1s no longer 
being expressed 
Ths alternative provides for the Same as the No Action Alternative Elimination of the Johnson Valley to Impacts are slightly less restrictive 
Johnson Valley to Parker corndor im with the except there would be Parker would adversely affect than those under the Preferred 
accordance with conditions prescnbed additional cond:tions umposed on the = opportunstics for competitive off. Alternative 
im the CDCA Plan and the Johnson race that could cause the application highway vehicle events only if 
Valley to Parker EIS (1980) process to be extended imterest recently expressed to rekindic 
the event is expressed im the form of 
an application to the BLM for a 
special recreational permit 
Impacts that affect casual motorized- Impacts that affect casual motonzed- Impacts that affect casual motorized- Impacts that affect casual motor red- 
vehicle access are described under vehicle access are described under vehicle access are described under vehicle access are described under 


Issue 2, Recreation Management 


Impacts that affect casual motorized- 
vehicle access are described under 


Isswe 2, Recreation Management 


Isswe 2, Recreation Management 


Impacts that affect casual motonzed- 
vehicle access are described under 


Isswe 2, Recreation Management 


Isswe 2, Recreation Management 


Impacts that affect casual motorized- 
vehicle access are described under 


Isswe 2, Recreation Management 
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lonpact T ope Ne Action Alternative Preferred’Large DWMA Small DWMA A Alternative Small DW MA B Alternative 
AMernative 
impacts to Meter Vehicle = impacts that affect casual motonred- impacts that affect casual motonzed- Impacts that affect casual motonzed- tempacts that affect casual monanszed- 
vetucle acce . are described under vetucle access are described under vetucle access are described under veticle acoces are described under 


Compensation ro quercments would be 
wemplified to one formula bul would 
merease for small apcratioms and 
would powsbly reduce for a few large 
operatiom. in arcas where MUC M 
changes to MUC L casual use would 
be subject to more costly and teme- 
consumung plans of operations and 
NEPA review 


Nearly all operatioms would benefit 
from the authonzation strceambnmng of 
the 100 acres programmatx plan 
comwhation with the LS fish and 
Wildlife Service Requirmg a 
performance bond and performance 
standards for reclamation would 
merease the cost for all surface- 


disturbing operations regardless of 
mize 


There would be no addrional 
mutigation. Componsation and 
reclamation requirements and costs to 
those already mn place. but wmalicr 
DWMAs would mean that fewer acres 
would be subjoct to described affects 


There would be no additional 
metigation. compensation and 
reclamation requirements and costs to 
those already m place. but smaller 
DWMAs would mean that fewer acres 
would he subject to described affects 


There would be no addrtronal 
metigation Compensation and 
reclamation requirements and Costs to 
those already om place 


trom Issue 3. There would he no additional Mincrals operatroms un WHMAs could Same as the No Action Alternative Impacts arc semelar to those described 
Management of Special Mitigation Compensation and be subject to a variety of small scale m the Preterred Ahernative, however 
Sates Animals and Plants ‘ec \amation roquerements and costs to) Swrveys. Mmetigatron. Compensation. the WHIMAs are smaller therefore. 
end Natural communitics —“hwowe already in place and reclamation requrrements that Mmetigation compensation and 

could reswht mm a slight mcrease im the reclamation reqgerements would he 

cost of operation and shutdown of over a smaller arca 

operat rors 
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Neo Action Alternative Preterred/Large DWMA Seuall DWMA A Alternative Small DW MA B Alternative 
Alternative 

There would be a slight low of acoces «= Same as the No Acton Alternatrve Access » DWMAs would be Access m DWMAs would be 

fram choneng nan-rougtes wich could comadcrahly more reduced. having a comuderably more reduced. having 2 

affcct casual moneng actrvety greater affect on casual maning greater affcct on casual muning 

activity and createng more mstances of = actrvety and crcateng more mstances of 
acces authorizations access authorzabam., however. 

outude DWM As access nctwork 
would mcreasc to nearly the cxtent of 
the need for acoews authertwzatioms 

Some semplificatian of the Cameohdations of land ownersbap batended ponads of terme may be There would he no evscntial Change 

checkcrboard owncrshep paticrn 1s could be a beneficial m that acoeys required to compicte acqumition goals — fram the Preferred Alternative cxcept 

e@ccurnmng im tortore critical habutat and operations mvoly ing sengic as there would he fewer acres m that acquisitions ownershep 

which could wmplify legal aspects of uncomplicated ownership paticrns ingher prorty DWMAs and more comohdationms would covcr lew arca 

muneng rights mm these arcas could semplify legal aspects of mummng —s acres m lower prornty WHMAs (SO. comservatien zone goal ) 

rights as long as surface and muencral 
cMatcs were not spl 

Under thrs alternative there would be Compensation roguircment would be bmpacts arc sermlar to these described Same as the Small DWMA A 

betthe Change to the current wmplified to onc formula but would m the Preferred Alternative but Alternative but 2 3°. surface 

managemem practices of pracceseng merease for small achoms that would smaller DWM As would mean that disturbance bemt would result om 

for land use application Applicable have had been guided by less than S| fewer acres would be subject ' fewer negative discretionary decisions 

metigation measures and ratio and possibly reduce for the few described affects for lands acthoms requests over trme or 

compensation are currently requered very large operations that would have that the threshold would actually be 


for mew mmpacts to desert tortomes and 
rts habrtat according to current policy 


Under thrs alternates ¢ there would be 
letthe change to the current 
management practices of processing 
application for utilities and other 
nghts-of-way Habrtat protection for 
special status species will comtemuc to 
help define design and mitigation 
requirements for lands actions 


met a6 | rato reqerement 


Lands actroms proposals in WHM As 
could be subject to a varnety of small 
scale surveys. metigation. 
compensation. and reclamation 
requirements that could result m a 
shght merease m the cost of operation 
and shutdown of operations 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


reaches 


Same as the Preterred Alternative 
with the cxceptian that there would be 
fewer acres m the WHMAs so there 
would be lower mitigation. 
compensation. and reclamation 
requirements mmphic ations 
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Impact T opec Ne Action Alternative Preterred’Large DWMA Seal DW MA A Alternative Senall DWM A B Amernative 
AMernative 
There would be a slight loss of acoess = There would be not addmonal empacts = Access m D)WMAs would be Whele acoess m DWM As would be 
fram chossng non-routes which could here frarn the So Acton Alternative comuderably more reduced having a comsaderable more reduced the acces 
affect access to some private lands greatcr affect om casual access to nctwork outmde DW MAs would be 
private lands and vanous nght ot. motcased to nearly the same nctwork 
wey as om the No Acton ARernatrve The 
could powsibly reduce the need for 
accews authorizations to private lands 
Some semplifications of the Comohdatoms of land ownershup 1s There would be ne essential change There wowld be no essential change 
checkerboard ownershup paticrn 1s greater than im the No Action from the Preferred Ahernatrve other from the Small DWMA A Alterwtrve 
occurring m tortone critical habuat Alternative and could be even more than « may require a longer pened of = except that the a gundam ownersinp 
which could semplily legal aspects of = beneficial to land actions where there stem to Complete acquisition goals om comsohdatioms larget arca 1s reduced 
lands achons which currently cross are single. uncomplicated ownership thes ahernatrve as there would he ( SO". comscry ation some goal) 
muxtures of public and private lands patiorns fewer acres m higher prorty 


DWMAs and more acres m lower 
prorty WHMAs 


Lows of the northeast portion Lazy 
Dany Allotment and canceflation of 
ephemeral grazing use would derectly 
mmpact bvestack production om 
148.927 acres Based on pew use. 
wmpacts to Lazy Darsy Allotment 
appear menor The potential 
voluntarily relinqurshment by the 
lessee of all grazing use m Lazy Dany 
Allotment has no effect unt! 
atrvated After the lessee requests 
relinquishment cattle production 
would cease on 470.207 acres 


lempacts are the samme as the Seal! 
DWMA A Alternatrve 
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Senall DW MA A Alternative 


Sena DWM A B Alternative 


C UPTOTH sex FO-CCOMET Tac ts te 
lessees that lease the Rice \ alley and 
terd Dry | ake Allotment: would net 


change 


The choseng of romtes that wold ade 
to routes already closed through the 
CDPA m 1994 would bring the total 
roads closed te ahevat 18% Thus 
would have a menor affect upen 
casual wee access and recreation 


Detetong bord Dry | ake Allotment 
wowld have a negative empact on the 
graying operator by chummnating the 
eccomem benefit from pesential sheep 
Production The ccomestmac smpact 
would he mememal bev aes the 
allotment 1 rarchy grazed 


Samm m the Preterved Ahernatiyc 


Deteteng Rice \ alley Shoop allotment 
wold have a negative rempact om the 
graying operator by clemmnating the 
cconemm henefit from sheep 
operations The ccomerme. emnpact 
werskd he moememal hermever hex suse 
the allotment ms ophemeral and is omy 
grazed m years when forage 
Production 1 greater than 1S) 
Pomunds per acre 


Same as the Preterred Ahernatrve 


Reducing the Chometwes) alhotrmen 
by 37 percent would not be 2 lows of 
percmmal Al Ms tec aune thes ms an 
ephemera! allotment there wowld he 
seubetantial ompact ko managemere 
flex stehety The comseguence of this 
rodu. tem wemshd mabe the grareng 
scasem so short amd catthe mummers se 
how that ccc bomefits woud he 


mar gra! 


Same as the Somali DDWMA A 
A hernatrve 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 
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Chapter | Introduction 


This document Comsits of a draft emy:ronmental impact statement (fI'S) analy ming the effects of proposed 
management achons and alternatives for the Planning Arca of the Northern and fasiern ( olorado Desert 
Coordsmnated Management Plan (NECO)} The draft EIS has been prepared m accordance with the Natbonal 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969 (40 CFR 1500). 


1.1 Purpose, Need and Scope 


The primary purpose of thes EIS 1s to amend or create land use plans and specific management prescriptions 
for species and habstats on Federal lands. providing m particular for the recovery of the desert tortonse Plans 
to be arnended inchude the Burcau of Land Management (BLM) | 980 ( aliforma Desert Conservation Arca 
(CDCA) Plan, the BLM 1987 Yura District Resource Management Plan for wild horse and burro 
management only and the Joshua Tree National Park (JTNP) General Management Plan The applicable 
portion of NECO will serve as the basrs for resource management plan for the Chocolate Mountams Acrnal 
Gunnery Range (CMAGR), as required by Title VIII mm the 1994 Califorma Desert Protection Act. CMAGR 
is managed by the U.S. Marine Corps Ai Station, Yurma (USMC). 


The desert tortome was listed m | 990 as a threatened species under the Federal Endangered Species Act. 
By law. land managing agencies are required to review then current land use plans. adjust them as necessary. 
and consult on thew adequacy with the US. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS). USFWS will then issue 
a biological apinion on plan adequacy. in 1994 the USFWS designated critical habitat for the desert 
tortowe Critical habstat comprises about 42°. of the NECO Planning Area and. along with desert tortone 
habitat in JTNP, comprises significant portions of lands managed by BLM. CMAGR and JTNP. In 1994 the 
F WS tssued the Desert Tortonse (Mojave Population) Recovery Plan «hich provides recommendations for 
land planning and tortorse management. these recommendations are an important consideration mn developing 
NECO. 


Special status epecies include all State and Federally listed threatened and endangered species and other 
species given special attention by agencies The latter 1s made up of species designated as sensitive by the 
BLM im Califorma, candidate and species of special concern by USFWS. and species of special concern by 
the Califorma Department of Fish and Gare (CDFG) Grven the complex relationship among species and 
thew habrtats. the mncreasing number of species listings over the past several years, and the prospect of more 
listings, # & convenient, logical, and even prudent to broaden the scope of the plan to a multiple 
species habutats level A compiles ecosystem approach offers the best opportunity to arrest the decline in 
todiversity and clummate or minumize the need for further listings 


Hand en hand with the bradiversity approach is the need for agencies to ccordinate planning and management 
actions While specyes and habutats cross the boundanes and regulatory responsibilities of many agencies. 
histoncally agencies have not coordmated land management on a strategnc of landscape basis Desprte the 
well meaning efforts of all parties there has been little assurance that biodiversity declines will stabilize and 
reverse and the species will persist Therefore. one of the fundamental needs for the Plarinung Area has been 
to accomplish the plan on a cooperative basi The cooperating agencies include the three Federal land 
managing agencies (BLM, NPS, USMC) plus a number of other local, state, and Federal agencies. Among 
the more involved non-land managing agencies are USFWS, CDFG and the counties of San Bernardino, 
Riverside. and Impenal Several non-governmental mmterests have been involved as well 
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To asd coaperative implementation of the plan for such tasks as habriat management acbons and monitoring 
for all special status species and natural communities. thes plan wll also be developed as « Sikes Act Plan 
im cooperation with CDFG under the authorities of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
(PL. 94-579) and the Sikes Act, Title I (PL. 93-452 and PL. 95-420) and the Master Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU ) between BLM and CDFG to cooperatively prepare comprehensive wildlife habuat 
management plams The Sikes Act authorizes BLM to develop and umpliement plans in cooperaton with state 
fish and game departments for the development and protection of wildlife habuat. ht authorizes the 
preparation of MOL 's for the transfer of funds between agencies for the compicton of proyects, unvemtones. 
studies, and other programs ht 1s BLM policy that whenever powsble, habitat management plans are 
to the maxsmum extent possible, wildlife actrvity plans will be cooperatively developed as Stkes Act plans 


Another purpose 1s to emplernent the “Rangeland Reform 94° imutiative to improve ecological condrtons 
while providing for sustamable development and uses on public lands Whole this program 1s a BLM 
mstiatrve, the standards by which ccological health will be measured will help define the goal for planning 
and coordmation across agencies boundanes as noted above 


There are two mayor features of this mitiatrve One 1s to develop and adopt a set of Standards or goals which 
define the characteristics of healthy coosystems. These standards have im essence been a part of land 
management practices but were never defined im so many words Mcasurements to determine how well 
standards are being met are also defined The other mayor feature 1s to develop Guadelines for managing 
domestic Irvestock operations to help meet the Standards for the areas managed under grazing lease BLM 's 
Desert Advisory Council has been imstrumenta! mm helping to develop the Standards and Guidelines for the 
Cahforma Desert District While this mitiatrve apples to BL M-managed lands. the adopted Standards wil! 
be used to guide the development of this plan and measure the effectiveness of land management for all 
Federal lands. For more on this subject, refer to Appendix B. 


A final purpose 1s to incorporate land use designations contamed im the 1994 Califorma Desert Protection 
Act into the CDCA Pian. 


Plan management and decisions apply only to Federal lands. The plan is not a habitat conservation plan 
(HCP) covering private lands. Private lands may be indirectly affected, however, through nexus with Federal 
lands and from land acquisition disposal mutiatives Conversely, over many year's penod. some land uses 
proposed for private lands adjacent to public (1 ¢ . federal and state) lands could have significant effects on 
public lands and reduce the effectrveness of public land management Such actions include ground water 
purnping and landfills Whule it 1s beyond the scope of NECO to address use of private lands, an attempt is 
made to identify how some adjacent land uses could create public land management issues and “red flag” 
them for land managers to articulate and ask for objective review through CEQA. 


This plan creates an overall framework for managing and allocating public land resources and uses in the 
Planning Area for a number of years. The effective life varies by plan aspect - ¢.g.. management needs for 
vanous species, data and models reliability. and assumptions about the future - so no one number of years 
1s identified For mstance, goals and objectives for species and habitats are more or less permanent while 
recovery of the desert tortowe could take a hundred or more years The need for management areas and the 
sutte of proposals for them, therefore has long-term application Some data are rather complete and others 
are not Much of the plan ts based upon models which can change as data are unproved ot conditions and 
uses change It may be necessary to amend the plan at a later date, due to unforseen events (¢ g . an increase 


in the list of special status species. more listings under state or Federal endangered species acts, a change in 
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™ son or majcr land uses on BLM or CMAGR Federal lands) Wath thus m mund we should consider the 
plan as ever changing - different rates and milestones and pnorites for different aspects A proposed action 
comm;on to all ahternatrves 1 that the NECO cooperators meet annually to address many subjects. including 
the apphcation of all parts of the plan and act to update and change parts accordingly 


This draft EIS analyzes four alternatives, No Acton- Current Management, the Preferred’ Large DWMA 
Ahternative, Small DWMA A Alternatrve and Small DWMA B Alternative This draft EIS has been prepared 
for the draft NECO plan and alternatives m order to comply with the NEPA of 1969. NEPA requires Federal 
agencies to prepare statements documenting cmv ronmental consequences of Federal actions significantly 
affecting the human environment An amendment to the CDC A plan qualifies as a sigmificant action and thus 
requires the preparation of an EIS. 


1.2 Planning Area 


The Planning Arca amounts to about § percent of C aliforma and 1s located m the southeast corner of the State 
(Map |-1 Appendix A). Specifically, starting from the City of Needles on 1-40, the NECO boundary’ runs 
south along the CDCA boundary. parallel to the Colorado River, to the Quechon Indian Reservation near 
Yuma, AZ. (Note that the Colorado River, the state linc, is not the boundary.) The boundary skirts the 
reservation to the All American Canal near the Imternational border The boundary follows the All Amencan 
Canal to |-8, east to Ogsiby Road, and then north on Ogiiby Road to rts mmtersection with the Southern Pacific 
Raslroad The boundary then runs north along the Raslroad to rts mtersection with the western boundary of 
the CMAGR, then along CMAGR western boundary to its intersection with the Coachella Canal. The 
boundary runs north along the cast side of the (anal to its imtersection with Dillon Road m Coachella Valley. 
then north along Dillon Road to its intersection with the western boundary of T4S R&E. then north along this 
line to its imersection with the southern boundary of JTNP. At thes port the Plan boundary runs cast and 
north on a zigzagging course following section lines through and to the northern boundary of JTNP The 
along the northern boundary of JTNP to a pot where # turns north and away from JTNP along the cast side 
of TISRI3E North of this township the boundary 7»gzags northwest along section lees through the Sheep 
Hole Mountains to Amboy Road at Sheep Hole Pass At this port the boundary runs north along Amboy 
Road to its imtersection with Histonc Route 66 near Amboy. runs cast on this highway to the Kelbaker Road. 
then north on the Kelbaker Road to its intersection with 1-40 At this pount the boundary runs cast to Needles 
(Map |-2 Appendix A). 


The NECO Planning Arca comprises 5,547 ,66Sacres of private, Federal and state land. The majority of the 
Planning Area land is public land, with a total of 3,823,194 acres (Fig. 1-2). Three Federal agencies manage 
86% of the 5.5 million acres of the Planning Arca (Map |-3 Appendix A). Each of the three Federal land 
managing agencies has land use plans or programs which generally provide a zoming approach to 
management with goals and allow able uses and prescnptions These plans and programs are described in 
section | 6. 


13 Planning Process Description 


The planning process (Fig. 1-1) for this EIS began in March 1994 with a series of public scoping meetings 
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During this process, six planning issues were identified by the public: 
° Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 
° Management of Special Status Plants and Animals and Natural Communities 
° Designation of Routes of Travel 
° Land Ownership Pattern 


Two additional issues, maintenance of the CDCA Plan and standards and guidelines, were added later in the 
planning process. 


14 Planning Schedule 


The planning process will conclude in 2001 with the completion of the record of decision and follows this 
approximate schedule 


February 15, 2001 

Draft Plan EIS mailed to public, and placed in selected libraries, and offices of BLM and other 
cooperating agencies. 

February 15, 2001 

EPA BLM published FR Notice and the 90- day public review period begins. 
March 15 April 15 2001 

Public mectings on Draft Plan EIS 

May 15, 2061 

End 90-day public review penod 

August 15, 2001 

Proposed Plan EIS mailed out to public 

August 15, 2001 

EPA BLM published FR Notice and 40-day public protest penod begins 
September 15, 2001 

End W-day public protest penod 

October 15, 2001 

End Governor's consistency review penod. Sign Record of Decision 
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Figure 1-1 Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Planning Process 


BLM Resource Management Planning Process 


Issue Identification 


Planning Criteria < Public Poricipation 


v 


Data Collection 


Analysis 


v 


Alternative Formulation 


Alternative Impacts 


Selection of Preferred 


Alternative 
Vv 
4 Draft EIS Plan 
Proposed Plan 
v Final EIS 


Public Participation 
A Approved Plan EIS 


4 Implement Monitor and 
Evaluate Actions 
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15 Planning Issues and Criteria 
The NECO plan defines and addresses the issues shown on Table |-1 as identified by BLM, other agencies, 
and the public. Livestock grazing ts addressed in the first three issue sections in Table |-!. 
Table 1-1 ' of S Issues und Actions 
General Management Action 


Adopt rangeland Standards for managing ccosystcm 
health and Guidelines for managing domesiuc Investock 


Recovery of the Desert Tortorse Identify arcas and devclop management prescriptions 
for cach recovery uni identified m the U.S. Fish and 


Wildlife Desert Tortonse Recovery Plan 


Management of Special Status Plants and Animals and = Dev clop a strategic framework of arcas and 
Natural Communities prescnptions for managing specics and habrtats 


Management of Wild Horses and Burros identify arcas and management prescriptions for wild 
burros that achieves the goals of the Wild Horse and 
Burro Act. the conser ation of native species and 
habitats. and mandates of a vanety of affected agencies 


Designate a sysicm of routes on Federal lands that 1s 


commensurate with the conser ation of species and 
habitats and needs for general and special purpose 
public access 


identify publ lands managed by BLM and priv ate 
lands that are suitable for change m ownership to 
enhance the manageability of public lands for 

comsern ation and other public purposes and 
development of private lands for community and other 
Private purposes 


Provide access to of through BLM -administcred lands 
for public and private coonomac and recreation uses 
Provide regulatory rehet for propects in the land use 
plan 


Amend the CDCA Plan of 1980 to mcoorporate 


wilderness and other designations passed by ( ongress 
im the C aliforma Desert Protection Act of 1994 


Sunce the 1994 Public Scopung meetings. this reuc have been dramatically reduced for both BLM (in tortorse habrtiat and « slderness 
areas) and Joshua Tree Natrona! Park through the acqumition of over 140. O00 acres of lands previously belonging to ( atethus. Inc 
and the Mate of ( aliforma (State Lands ( ommussson ) 


Planning Critena are the rules and other factors used to form judgements about data collection, analysis, and 
decisions making during planning. Planning criteria for the Plan include all applicable Federal laws. 
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cooperating agencies are required to follow. Onc highlighed feature of these 1s the fact that the planning unit 
lies entirely within the California Desert Conservation Arca, which was established by Congress in 1976. 
Some of the planning critena, however, were specifically developed for the NECO planning effort. These 
planning critena are listed below Many have been reviewed by the public at varnous ports in the planning 
process. 


Cooperate with Local, State, and Federal Agencies 


1. Develop the planning process. data. analyses, and decisions on a cooperative basis for the recovery 
of the desert tortoise and the conservation of other species and habrtats on Federal lands. 
particularly for those species and habitats which are managed in common. among the following 
Federal land managing agencies the Burcau of Land Management. Joshua Tree National Park. and 
the U.S. Marine Corps A Station (for the Chocolate Mountains Aerial Gunnery Range). 


te 


Federal agencies noted above should cooperate with Local. State and Federal land managing and 
regulating agencies. mayor private land owners. and leaders of conservation and use interest groups 
in and adjacent to the Planning Arca to define and dev clop the planning process. data. and analyses 
and for support of realistic. acceptable, cost effective, and manageable plan decisions 


3. Evaluate the need or opportunity for plan decisions to apply to state and private lands. If the need 
1s Not Compelling. work with Local and State agencies as noted above and to allow plan decisions 
to be useful for state and local land use decisions and mutiatives to seck Secthon 10A permits from 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service under the Federal Endangered Species Act 


Species, Habitats, and Ecological Processes 


! The desert tortorse and Coachella \ alley Milkvetch are the two species in the Planning Area that 
are Federally listed (threatened) under the Federal Endangered Species Act Using 
recommendations contained in the Desert Tortorse Recovery Plan, other documents and data on 
the desert tortorse and \ arvous land uses. establish Desert Wildlife Management Arcas (DW MAs) 
and guidelines for the desert tortoise that will provide for the recovery of the species. Sumularly. 
establish management guidelines to protect the Coachella Valley Milkvetch 


ty 


Identify additional wildlife and plant species of concer for which management should be 
specifically addressed 


3 Conduct inventones, with a focus on developing and cv aluating a map of plant communities upon 
which many conclusions about the nature of species and habitats may be based. including 
predicted occurrence of plant and wildlife species of concer 


4 Where data on the occurrence of species of concern 1s incomplete. develop species habitat 
relavonship models to provide better understanding about thei probable distrbution and 
relationships to habrtats 

$ identify the ecological processes that determine the occurrence and abundance of species and 


habitats and that should receive management emphasis 
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actual and potential uses to determine conflicts. 
identify areas where protection of species and habitats should be emphasized and areas where 
protection emphasis 1s less important. Develop management guidelines for these areas. 


Following the direction contained in BLM Instruction Memorandum CA 97-31 identify areas that 
are representative of plant communzsties that can be designated as Research Natural Areas. 


Articulate new guidelines for managing ccosystems im terms of species, habitats, or ecological 
processes using BLM's Rangeland Standards for Public Lands Health as a guide. 


General Resource Uses 


Collect information on current resource management, resource uses, and access needs to reflect 
management in place and the variety and relative importance of uses and needs. The imformation 
will be used as a consideration in developing the range of conservation emphases noted above. 
New use restrictions and requirements will add to change as necessary current management and 
will vary with location according to biological and use values and sensitivities. 


Routes of Travel 


l . 


te 


Thoroughly and accurately inventory all the routes of travel (roads) within the Planning Arca and 
attribute them with various information: ¢.g.. access purpose, recreation touring, county 
maintained, surface type). 


Inventory wash systems where washes are used as routes of travel. 


identify a network of routes that will continue to provide for access and recreation needs but will 
also be compatible with conservation goals noted above. On BLM lands designate routes as open. 
closed, or limited to use as required by the California Desert Conservation Arca Plan of 1980 
Extend decisions to washes systems. 


The consideration of closing or limiting use of routes will require conflict analyses to show 
conservation issues with specific routes or groups of routes. Justificatvon of purpose or need will 
not be required where the occurrence of routes is not an issuc. 


identify appropriate management techniques for key areas of designated routes to best mect the 
goals and needs for conservation and uses. Consider such tools as providing on-site information 


and education, signs, ranger patrol pnority, and the inclusion or exclusion on maps. 


Wild Burros 


Wild burros along the Colorado River roam across lands administered by a number of state and 
Federal agencies, including BLM lands admunistered by offices in both Califorma and Anzona 
These burros also roam back and forth across the castern planning boundary. BLM is the 
responsible agency for managing wild burros. Currently the BLM offices in California and 
Anzona have separate management plans and activities. This situation does not provide for 
effective decision making and management. Therefore, data collection, analyses, and decisions 
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that affect wild burros along the Colorado River should be approached on a cooperative basis 
cast of the castern Planning Arca boundary in which these burros occur. 


Land Tenure Adjustment and Use Authorizations 


identify the need for acquisition of private and State Land Commussion lands or access to improve 
the effectiveness of managing arcas where protection of species and habitats should be 
emphasized. Focus on the areas of “checkerboard” land pattern. 


Inventory private lands for “ownership density” (i.c., number of owners per section). Areas of 
dense ownership may not be practical for acquisition. 


identify those BLM lands which are too 1solated or too small to be effectively managed or lands 
of low resource value and which should be made available for disposal, especially through 
exchange, to improve the efficiency of land management and provide for private economic 


As much as possible, accomplish land tenure adjustments through land exchanges. 


Develop gencral descriptions of operation and maintenance practices for powering and pipeline 
transmission lines and plan decisions needed to modify operation and maintenance practices for 
the desert tortoise to generally mect the need to address recovery plus provide a basis for utility 
companies to directly seek Section 10A permits from the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service for these 
practices after the plan 1s completed. 


Other maintenance needed for the 1980 California Desert Conservation Arca Plan as a result of the 
passage of the 1994 California Desert Protection Act 


Incorporate wilderness designations into the Plan. 


Re-designate Multiple Use Class C areas that were not included wilderness designations to other 
appropriate multiple use class(¢s). 


Relationship To Other Documents 


The goals of the California Desert Conservation Area Plan (CDCA Plan), which covers BLM-managed 
public lands throughout the California Desert, are defined and achieved through management and program 
actions and resolution of conflicts. The Plan provides overall direction through four major mnud/tiple-use 
classes (MUC): Controlled Use (C) for wilderness areas, Limited Use (L.), Moderate Use (M), and Intensive 
Use (1). Further plan direction - both “programmatic” and on the ground allocations - is included in “plan 
elements” for such programs as utilities, mining, domestic livestock grazing and specie habitat protection. 
Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) and Wildlife Habitat Management Areas (HMAs) were 
designated for further development of site-specific conservation management actions 


The CDCA Plan is an adaptive plan which has been amended numerous times over the past 17 years 
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Additionally, in October 1994, Congress passed the Desert Protection Act, which designated wilderness 
areas for the California Desert. 
Joshua Tree National Park 


Management of JTNP is defined in a General Management Plan (HMP) that was completed in 1994. A 
HMP amendment, the Back country and Wilderness Management Plan. was completed in 1999 to bring the 
HMP up to date with provisions of the California Desert Protection Act. 


The purpose of the HMP is to define the overall preservation and use management strategy for resources 
within the Perk. This ts approached through management zoning for all lands. Management zoning 
determines how specific lands in the JTNP are to be managed to protect resources - including «pocies and 
habitats - and provide for visitor enjoyment. Four zone classifications are used: Natural, Historic, 
Development, and Special Use. Within cach zone, subzones may be designated to allow for particular 


Chocolate M ins Arial G R 
Management of CMAGR for military uses and natural resource management is the responsibility of the 
Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma (USMC). There is no plan in place for managing natural resources on 
CMAGR, but current management is described in USMC's Draft EIS for the Yura T raining Range Complex 
(USMC 1995). In addition, Title VIII of the 1994 California Desert Protection Act requires the Secretaries 
of Interior and Defense to jointly develop a resource management plan, with management oversight by 
Interior, for natural resources for the CMAGR. With USMC as a cooperator in the development of the 
NECO Plan, the USMC will adopt applicable provisions as its resource management plan. 


1.7 Current Planning in the Region 


Besides the plans noted above, the following are currently in progress (Map |-4 Appendix A). Consistency 
coordination 1s occurnng among them depending upon issue commonality. 


West Mojave Plan 

Lead by BLM, this plan addresses recovery of the desert tortoise and management of a number of other 
special status species in the western Mojave Desert. The Planning Area 1s about twice the size of NECO and 
joins NECO from southern JTNP to Amboy. As with NECO, this plan will amend the CDCA Plan. The plan 
1s also being cooperatively developed by Federal, state, and local agencies and will result in the adoption of 
a habitat conservation plan to address listed species on private lands. 


Also lead by BLM, this plan addresses recovery of the desert tortoise and management of a few additional 
species of concern in the area that generally lies between Death Valley National Park and the Mojave 
National Preserve. The southern boundary of the Planning Area 1s adjacent to NECO, the separation being 
1-40. This plan will also amend the CDCA Pian but, as with NECO, only addresses Federal lands. The 


southern boundary of the Planning Area is adjacent to NECO, the separatiun being 1-40. Extensive areas of 
desert tortoise habitat lie in both Planning Arcas on both sides of 1-40. 


The lead for this plan is the Coachella Valley Association of Governments. The Planning Area includes most 
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of the urban and urbanizing arca of the Coachella Valicy as well as the Santa Ross Mountams - all only 
within Riversade County The plan ss primaniy addressing msucs of urbanization, but, as the arca 1s wothin 
the CDCA, some decisions will also amend the CDCA Pian and are covered by the same concern for 
consustency 2s noted above. The plan will serve as a habitat conservation plan so decisons will apply to 
Federal, state, and private lands. The castern cdge of the Planning Arca overlaps the NECO Planning Arca 
by about $5.00 acres and will require commderable coordination in developing decrmons ht 1s antacepated 
that the NECO Pian will be compicted firs. Even though a considerable ammount of plan-plan coordmation 
is occurring, to achieve congruity of decisons for both plans for the arca of plans overlap, some NECO 
decisions may require amending m order to complete the Coachella Valley MSCP 


The lead for thes plan is the National Park Service, Mojave National Preserve. The goal of the plan is to 
define the overall preservation and usc management strategy for resources - including species and habutats - 
within the Preserve, which was created in 1994 by the CDPA. A considerable area of the Preserve ts desert 
tortorse habitat: Subsequent to the General Management Plan specific activity or smplementation plans will 
follow. The southern boundary of the Planning Arca is adjacent to NECO. the separation being 1-40 
Extensive areas of desert tortorse habstat hie in both Planning Arcas on both sides of 1-40 


Lower Colorado River MSCP 
The lead for this pian is the Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, and the Metropolman 


Water District of Southern Califorma but 1s being cooperatively developed by a large group of agencies and 
imterests. The Planning area encompasses that section of the Colorado River between glen Camyon Dam im 
Arizona and Mexico and between the 100 year flood plain lines on either side of the river. The scope of the 
plan 1s two fold: 1) ecosystem management with a focus on federal and state listed threatened endangered 


species, and 2) water and power production. 
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Chapter 2 - Alternatives 


Alternative Elements 


Four land use management alhternatrves have been developed for Federal lands m the NEC O Plannemg Arca 
These are ited and described below and throughout Chapter 2 Managemen for some of the resources im 
the ahernatives would not differ fromm currem! management 


Ahernatives are orgamzed by the eight meues standards and guidelmes. recovery of the desert tortone. 
management of other special status anemals and plants and natural communities etid horses and burros. 
motorized vehicle access routes of travel designations recreation. land ownervhup patiern access to resources 
for economic and social needs and maimtenance of the CDCA Plan. The issue of access to resources is 
addressed mm the combenation of proposals described for the other meuc categones: 


Lach mesue 1s further orgamzed by goals, obyectrves and proposed actions Goals and objectives form the 
bases for resolving meues and are constant through the array of alternatrves Achieving goals and objectives 
would be accomplished through emplementation of proposed actioms The proposed actions are the substance 
of the plan for wich decrssoms will be made mm the Record of Decision document at the end of the planning 


process 


Actions which are common to all or most ahernatrves withen cach meue section are grouped together at the 
beginning of cach issue section while those actions which are new proposals are labeled Action = Those 
whch reflect current management are indicated with a CM and those which are referred to elsewhere om the 
document for full description are indicated with REF 


Alternatives 


} our alternatives were developed for this managemem area They provide decision makers with a range of 
realietx and distinct options relating to the exght scapeng isues 


1. Neo Action Current Management 
This alternatrve describes exrsteng resource condmons with current management practices and 
present land use alin atioms = im buded are mary decrsoms previously made but not omplemented 


2. Preferred Large DWMA Alternative 

This ahternative provides for managing publx lands using strong comser ation measures to prov ide 
for recovery of the desert tortorse with an emphasis on ecosystem management «hile balan ong for 
multiple uses 


3. Small DW MA A Alternative 
Thus ahternatrve provides for managing publx lands for recovery of the desert tortone through 
recommendations comtamed om the Torterse Recover) Plan and « th general emphasis on Comsery ing 
adrverséty and nom<comeurptive wees 


4. Small DW MA B Alternative 
This alteratrve provides for managing publx lands with a reduced emphasn on ecosystem 
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management and mcreased cmphass on maultaple use of publac resources wtle still providing for 
recovery of the desert tortowse 


Vision and Concept for Shared Ecosystems Conservation and Use 


Each local, state, and Federal agency and public mtereet wath a stake om the Plan has a mandaic, or vimon, 
or an influence related to the conservation of desert ccovysierm The three Federal land-managing agencies. 
m parpcular have very different mission mandates multaple-use (BLM) preservation (JT\P) and mbnary 
traumeng (USMC) Vimons and mandates for the planneng arca are well-stated mm c1isteng land use plans 
laws. and neue postions The emportamt and umgue task om produc sng thes Plan was to search for synthesis 
of mandates and wmterests - to determone the nature and extent that agencies and imerests shared desert 
ecosystems im common and. by this nature. also shared mm thew comservation’ The difficult search for land 
management common ground defined the planning process While a defimetrve Common vion never was 
articulated during the planmng process. and all stakcholders were not unanemows m thew support for the 
detarls of proposals wtach follow seme fundamental ports of ecosystem comer ation and human use did 
evotve and suggest that overall management showld 


. contorm to Standards for Publi Land Health which wondd prowide tor the recovery of the 
desert tortotwse and elommate the need for more liatongs of species under tate and | ederal 
endangered species acts 

b meet as mnech as possible the arraved needs for tmeman ecomome and vn val purvwits as 

defined by administrative mandate and arti ulated mterest 

mmpose as little additional revtrn tion and cypense burden as possible and 

d on bude large areas of comservation to best allow for both the stresses of nature (om fragile 
desert econ sem) and allowable human weer 


~ 


Alternatives mcluded m the Plan describe an array of exesteng and mew comservation areas of zones and 
prescriptions that address the comsery ation pownts noted above in readeng the Plan the reader showld keep 
mmund the above pownts and the follow mg heerarchn al zomes for Comsern ation and use 


(a) Existing restricted areas - wr ude all JTNP lands nom target (MAGE lands and BLM w ridernews 
lands Many uses and mechanical equapment are restricted. primarily by law They are fined and 
not negotiable They provide a comssderably hgh degree of protection and presery ation of especies 
and habuats but alone they do not address ecosystem management on an overall hase They prem ide 
the foundation for epecies and habriats Camen ation 


(b) Prepesed Desert W iidlife Management Areas (DW VMAs) . address the recovery of the desert 
tortorse These are stand-alone areas which cover much of currently designated critx al habrtat As 
such they may and do overlap some exrsteng restricted areas On BLM and CMAGR lands DWMAs 
are dewsgnated areas of critical em ronmental concern (AC EC) Same additonal use restrictions are 
proposed) but emphasn « placed on munimzing disturbance and maimising mitigation 
compensation and restoration from authonzed allow able uses 


(ec) Proposed W iidlife Habitat Management Areas (WHM As) address other me. ia! slates species 
and habetats management Two hinds are proposed one for tyghorn sheep one for al! other apex ial 
status epecies and habriats Bighorn sheep WHM As overtay the onture range of thew occurrence and 
movement cornders Mult-apecees WHMAs are complementary to cxrstong restricted areas and 
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DW MAS (wtuch also cover other special status epenes and habrtats) No restncvons are proposed 
other than closure of some routes of travel Management emphases 1 placed on active management, 
sstuaton of “fined pount™” rare plants and some amumals 1 also addressed 


(d) Other areas - are the romainder of arcas not contained m@ one of the three arcas above. These 
wc bude some target areas on CMAGR and arca: of relatively jow value, common tological diversity 
comtamed mosthy (but not entrely) m BLM multuple use class M zone in these areas Federal lands 
may be druposed of to accomplish management goals for DWM As and WHMAs and land uses may 
eccur which are discouraged m more senestive areas Except as provided for such situations as 


tortone mitigation and some specifi species. dewgn and rehabelrtation measures based on trological 
comuderatioms would be lew than mn other arcas 


As much as possible the array of DWMAs and WHMAs docs not moorporate arca. high m human use vabucs, 
although thrs situation docs vary by alternatrve | mally an addsonal sgnifxant feature of managing the 
BLM porton of these arcas 1s a strategx approach to land acqursstioms and disposals See Appendin H for 
an cxpanded explanation of the development of DWMAs and WHMAs and Appendix P for a detailed 
descripnan of houndanes 


Amendments to BL.M's California Desert Conservation Area Plan 1980 
Thes chapter sdentified a range of alternatives to address the purpose and need statements described m 
Chapter one Some of the actsons require amendment of the Califorma Desen C omservation Area Plan m 


order to mmplement them «tule others do not A summary inst of proposed Plan Amendments 1s given im 
Table 2-1 
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Issuc Standards & Guidelines 
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2.1 Isswe: Standards and Guidelines 


BLM's grazing regulations im Part 43 CFR 4180 require that State Directors, m consultation wath 
Resource Advisory Councils develop Standards of Rangeland Health and Guidelines for Grazing 
management The grazing regulaoms require that Standards be m conformance wrth the 
“Fundamentals of Rangeland Health” (BLM policy developed m 1993) and that the Standards and 
Guadelunes address cach of the “guiding princeples™ as defined m the regulations (sec Appendrs 8) 
Standards and Guidelines are to be incorporated mmto BL M's land use plams to mmprove coobogecal 
condmpons improving ecological conditioms 1s based upon attamment and maimtcnance of hase 
fundamentals for healthy systems Standards and Gundclines are defined as follows 


1. A Standard 1s an expression of the level of physical and iological condimon of degree of 

2. Gundelines for grazing managemem are the types of grazing management acti, tect and 
Practices determined to be appropriate to ensure that the Standards can be met or signi fic ant 
progress can be made toward meeting standards 


Plan Alternatives and Scopes 
By thes plan amendment Public Land Health Standards will he developed and applied to resources 


and uses on the public (BLM) lands and grazing management guidelines will be developed and 
apphed to grazing leases. The current regulations mnclude a set of National “fallback” Standards and 
guidelines, both which apply only to livestock grazing m the Current Management No Actron 
Alternative For all other alternatives a common set of “Regional © Standards and guidelines have 
been developed Regional Standards apply to all BLM lands and programs. while Regional 
gurdelines still only apply to lvestock grazing BLM staff. mn consultation wrth the Califorma Desert 
District Advisory Council, have developed the Regional Standards and guidelines which actron 
satisfies the requirements of BLM 's strategx plan. complies with the fundamentals of rangeland 
health, and addresses cach of the guiding principles as required by the grazing regulatioms ( sce 
Append: B) The development of guidelines for grazing management addresses cacl, of the guscdeng 
princeples as well At this teme there are no plans to develop guidelines for other actiy rtres 


While the definition and adoption of Standards and Guidelines apphes specifically and only to BLM 
lands, the spurt of mstiatrve 1s reflected throughout the Planning Area in developing the strategn 
approach to managing species and habrtats 


Required Acvon on Grazing Leases 

Standards and grazing management guidelines app!) to grazing relates portons of activity plams 
terms and conditions of permits. leases. and other authorizations. and range umprovement actry res 
such as vegetation manpulation. fence comstruction and development of water for lands leased for 
grazing uses the grazing regulations require the authorized officer to “take appropnate action” por 
to the beginning of the next grazing season when mandards of guidelines are not achnewed and 
lrvestack grazing has been determuned to be a significant factor mn the fasiure to achheve the standard 


or comply with the guideline 


Adopuon of Standards and Cusdelines 

If the No Action alternative is adopted, the National Fallback Standards and Guidelines will be 
adopted for the Califorma Desert District If amy one of the other three alternatives are selected. the 
Regional Standards and Guidelines will be adopted This decision will amend the CDC A Plan so 
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Goals of Standards and Guidelines 


a Develop Standards that would mect or exceed the National policy for: 


¢ Watersheds 

* Ecological processes 

* Water quality 

¢ Habstats 
b Develop Guidelines to mect National policy and the grazing regulations. 
Objectives 
a implement Standards as directed by National policy and grazing regulations 
b implement Guidelines to conform grazing activities to achieve Standards 


No Action Alternative 
Objective a - implement Standards 


Manage grazing activities under the National Fallback Standards 


Soh. 
L pland sors exhebrt infiltration and permeability rates that are appropriate to the soil type. climate. 
and landform 


Riparian WV ctland: 


Ropanan-«ctiand atcas are in properly functioning condition 


“tream | unction 
Stream channe! morphology (imcluding but not lumited to gradient. width depth ratio. channe! 


ghness and senucsity ) and functroms are approprnatic for the clumate and landiorm 


Native Species 


rt ri d divctwc fawwsiatnun { natrvc spececs cist and afc mamntaincd 


Objective b - Conform grazing activities 
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Management practices maintain or promote the appropriate kinds and amounts of soil 
soeniemms, plants and antenals to supper Be Nydeelegc cycle, mutrient cycte, and energy 
Management practice maintain or promote the physical and biological conditions necessary 
to sustain native populations and communities. 

Desired species are being allowed to complete seed dissemination in one out of every three 
years (Management actions will promote the opportunity for seedling establishment when 
climatic conditions and space allow.) 

Conservation of Federal threatened or endangered, Proposed, Category | and 2 candidate, 
and other special status species is promoted by restoration and « aintenance of their habitats. 
Native species are emphasized in the support of ecological function. 

Nonnative plant species are used only in those situations in which native species are not 
readily available in sufficient quantities or are incapable of maintaming or achieving 
properly functioning conditions and biological health. 

Periods of rest from disturbance or livestock use during times of critical plant growth or 
regrowth are provided when needed to achieve healthy. properly functioning conditions 
(The timing and duration of use periods will be determined by the authorized officer). 
Continuous, season-long livestock use is allowed to occur only when it has been 
demonstrated to be consistent with achieving healthy, properly functioning ecosystems. 
Facilities are located away from riparian-wetland areas wherever they conflict with 
achieving or maintaining riparian-wetiand function. 

The development of springs and seeps or other projects affecting water and associated 
resources shall be designed to protect the ecological functions and processes of those sites. 
Grazing on designated ephemeral (annual and perennial) rangeland ts allowed to occur only 
if reliable estimates of production have been made, an identified level of annual growth or 
residue to remain on site at the end of the grazing season has been established, and adverse 
effects on perennial species are avoided. 


2.1.2 Preferred /Large DWMA Alternative 
Objective a - Implement Standards 


Action Manage all activities under the follwing Regional standards of Public Land Health : 


Soils: 


Seals exhrbut infiltration and permeability rates that are appropriate to soil type, climate, geology, 
landform. and past uses. Adequate infiltration and permeability of soils allow accumulation of soil 
morture Necessary for optemal plant growth and vigor. and provide a stable watershed. 

As indicated by 


* (Canopy and ground cover are appropriate for the site, 

. There ts diversity of plant species with a vanety of root depths. 

* Lotter and so! organic matter are present at suitable sites. 

* — Microtvotac son crusts are mamtamed and in place. 

*  Evadence of wend or water crosson docs not exceed natural rates for the site, and 
Hvdrologx and nutnent functhoms mamtained by permeability of soil and water 


of ttraten arc appropnate for preceprtation 


Native Species: 

Healthy, productive and diverse habitats for native species, including special status species 
(Federal TAKE, Federally proposed, Federal candidates, BLM sensitive, or California State TRAE. 
and CDD UPAs) are maintained in places of natural occurrence. 

As indicated by: 


Photosynthetic and ecological processes continue at levels sustable for the site. scason. 
and precipitation regimes. 

Plant vigor, nutrient cycle, and energy flow are maintaming desirable plants and 
ensuring reproduction and recrustment, 

Plant communities are producing sufficient litter. 

Age class distribution of plants and animals are sufficient to overcome mortality 
fluctuations; 

Distribution and cover of plant species and thei habitats allow for reproduction and 
recovery from localized catastrophic events. 

Alien and noxious plants and wildlife do not exceed acceptable levels. 

Appropriate natural disturbances are evident, and 

Populations and their habitats are sufficiently distributed anu healthy to prevent the 
need for listing special status species. 


Riparian/W etland and Stream Function: 

Wetland systems associated with subsurface, running. and standing water function properly and 
have the ability to recover from major disturbances. Hydrologic conditions are mamtaimed 

As indicated by: 


Vegetative cover will adequately protect banks. and dissipate energy during peak water 
flows; 

Dominant vegetation is an appropriate mixture of vigorous riparian species. 
Recruitment of preferred species 1s adequate to sustain the plant community: 

Stable soils store and release water slowly; 

Plant species present indicate soil moisture characteristics are being maintained, 
There is minimal cover of invader/shallow-rooted species, and they are not displacing 
deep-rooted native species; 

Maintain shading of stream courses and water sources for nparian dependent species. 
Stream is in balance with water and sediment being supplied by the watershed. 
Stream channel size and meander ts appropriate for soils, geology. and landscape. and 
Adequate organic matter (litter and standing dead plant material) 1s present to protect 
the site and to replenish soil nutrients through decomposition 


Water Quality:' 
Surface and groundwater complies with objectives of the Clean Water Act and other applicable 


Management Objective for water bodies. the primary obyectryc is to maumtann the cxesting quality and hone fa ial uss 
of water, protect them where they are threatened (and lnvestocs grazing acti. tees are a comtributeng factor) and rowtere them 
where they are currently degrade4 | °-4 livestack grazing activ ttres are comtributeng factor) This otyectry< ot oven hogher 
Prarty om the followrng situat 


» 


’ acfioral wees of watcr hadbes havc heen listed as threatened of emparred pur suan | 
‘ Od) of the bederal ( lean Water Act 

. guatx habetat » present on has heen preweot tor fb oderal threatened «© omdangerod 
candedate and other qn ia! tates qe nes dopendenm om 8 ater rowers and 

m dewgnated © atc! fewewrc” eemertry c atc ah a opener and ectiand ence 
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water quality requirements. including mecting the California State standards 
As Indicated By 


* The following do not exceed the applicable requirements. chemical constitucnts. water 
dissolved oxygen. 

*  Achrevement of the standards for mpanan. wetlands. and water bodies. 

* Aquatic organisms and plants (c g . macromvericbrates. fish. algac. and plants) indscatc 
support for beneficial uses. and 

*  Monstonng results or other data that show water quality 1s mecting the standard 


Objective b - Conform grazing activities 


Manage grazing activities with the followmg Regional guidelines 


2 


Facilites shall be located away from mpanan-wetland arcas wherever they conflict with 
achiev ing or maintaming mpanan-~ctland functions 

The development of springs and seeps or other projects affecting water and associated 
resources will be designed to protect the ecological functions and processes of those sites 
The development of springs and sceps or other projects affecting water and associated 
resources shall be designed to protect the ecological functions and processes of those sites 
Grazing activities at an cxrsting range umprovement that conflict with achieving proper 
functioning conditions (PEC) and resource objectives for wetland systems (lentic. lotic. 
springs, addits. and seeps) shall be modified so PFC and resource obyectives can be met. and 
incompatible proyects shall be modified to bring into comphance The BLM will comsult 
cooperate, and coordmate with affected micrest and livestock producers) pror to 
authorizing modification of cxrsting projects and imitation of new proyects New range 
mprovement facilities shal! be located away from wetland systems if they conflict with 
achreving or maintamning PEC and resource objectives 

Supplements shall be located a sufficient distance away from wetland systems so they do 
not conflict with mamtamung mpanan wetland functions 

Management practices shal! maintain or promote perenmal stream channe! morphology (c g 

gradient. width depth ration. channe! roughness. and sinuosity) and functioms that arc 
appropriate to climate and landtorm 

(rrazing Management practices shal! mect State and Federal w atcr quality standards W here 
impoundments (stock ponds) and hay ung a sustasned discharge yield of bess than 200 gallons 
per day to surface or ground~ ater are cxcepted from mecting State drink ing « atcr standards 
per SWRCB Resolubon Number 58-6) 

In the Cahforma Desert Conservation Arca all wildfires mm grazing allotinents shal! be 
suppressed However to restore degraded habutats infested with mvasive woods ic g 

tamar*4 ) prescribed burning may be utilized as a tool for restoration Prescribed burns may 
be used as 4 management tool where fire 1s a natural part of the rogue 

In vears when weather results m cxutraordmary condmoans sced germination scedling 
eMabinhment and native plant spececs growth shal! be allowed Py mundifving grazing usc 
(rrazing on Geugnated cphemera! rangciand shal! fhe allowed only if rchablc cstemates of 
production have been made an séentified levee! of annual growth of reseduc to roman on srtc 
a the end of the grazing scasom has been cetadirhed and adverwe cifects ot. perenne 
pecees are avonded 

Dunng prolonged drought, range stacking shail! be reduced to achecve resources atyertives 
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and of prescribed perenmal forage uulizanon Livestock utilizapon of key perennial 
species on year-long allotments shall be checked about March | when the Palmer Severity 
Drought index Standardized Precipntation Index mdicate dry condimons are expected to 
contunuc 

12 Through the assessinent process or monstonng cfforts. the extent uf invasive and or cxotic 
plants and animals shall be recorded and evaluated for future control measures. Methods 
and prescriptions shall be umpicmented. and an cvaluation will be completed to ascertam 
future control measures 

13 Restore, mamtain or enhance habrtats to assist in the recovery of federally bested threatened 
and endangered species Restore. mamta or enhance habrtats of special status species 
mcloding federally proposed. Federal candidates. BLM sensitive. or Califorma State TAE 
to promote ther conser ation 

14. Grazing activities shall support biological diversity across the landscape and native species 
and macro brotic crusts are to be mamtained 

1S. Expernmental research cflorts shall be cncouraged to provide answers Wo grazing 
management and related resource concerns through cooperatn ¢ and collaborative efforts 
with outside agencics. groups. and cntitics 


Based on Holechckh's ict al. 199%) work of the best screntific information varlablic. livestock 
utilization level of key perennial species im the Mojave Desert range type wil) not exceed 40 
percemt on ranges that are grazed during the dormant scason and arc mecting standards 
Rangelands that are grazed during the active grow ing scason and are mecting standards shal! not 
exceed 25 percent utilization of key species The utilization range between 25 and 40 percent 1s 
for those forage species with 2 proper use factor that will allow comsumption up to and betwcen 
25 and 40 percent otherwise lower use limits will prevail ntl modified with current 
information. utshzation of the follow mg general range types as shown mn Table 2-2 below shall be 


prescribed for grazing us 


Hetchings aed Stewart 195): ( ook end ( bid 
wr) 


\ aleating 19°C. Pauls cad Ares 1%!. 
Martie end ( able 19°74. Hetectetk 199! 


Pechaace and Stew art 1949. | avcock and 
( eared 198! 


Pickford aad Reid 1948, Skovlie ot of 197% 


Monitoring of grazimg allotments resource Condition weil) fe routine!) asecesed to determenec /! 
Publix Land Health Standards arc howng met in thos atcas fot mocteng ome of more standards 
momtorng pracesscs «tll he cxtairehest © here Nome Cin! bo monstor indacatoars of health untel thc 
standard of resowrce ctyoctirve has hoen attarned Lrvcetex) tras! acteorts grazod plants br cetect 
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facilmes, and animal waste are expected impacts in all grazing allotments and will be considered 


during analysis of the assessment and moniormng process. Activity plans for other uses or 
resources that overlap an allotment could have prescribed resource objectives that may further 


constram grazing activines(¢.g¢.ACEC). in an areca where a standard has not been met, the results 


from mons:toring changes to grazing management required to mect standards will be reviewed 
annually During the final phase of the assessment process. the Range Determination includes the 
schedule for the next assessment of resource condisons. To attain standards and resource 
objectives. the best scence will be used to determine appropriate grazing management actions 
Cooperative funding and assistance from other agencies, individuals, and groups will be sought 
to collect prescribed monitoring data for indicators of cach standard 


Small DW MA A Alternative 
Objective a - Implement Standards 


Same as Prvterred Alternative 
Objective b - Conform grazing activities 
Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Small DV: VIA B Alternative 
Objective a - Implement Standards 


Same as Preferred Alternative 
Objective b - Conform grazing activities 


Same as Preferred Altcrnative 
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Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 


The Desert Tortoise (Gopherus agassizii) was listed as a threatened species in 1990 under the 
Federal Endangered Species Act. In 1994 the US. Fish and Wildlife Service designated desert 
tortonse critical habsmtat and compicted a recovery plan. which contams recommendations for 
protective action. This listing and need to provide for recovery affects several local, State, and 
Federal agencies, cach with differing mandates for conservation and protection of the tortomse 


Goal of Desert Tortoise Conservation Strategy 


The overall goal of the desert tortonse conservation strategy m the Planning Arca 1s to recover 
populations of the desert tortorse m the two NECO recovery unsts ( see USF W Desert Recovery 
Plan 1994) by mecting the criteria for recovery as specified mm the Desert Tortonse Recovery Plan 
A summat ; of these criterna are the followimg (sce page 43 of the Recovery Plan for details) 


a There ts an upward or stationary trend mm population for at least 25 years. 
b Sufficsemt habstat 1s managed intensively to ensure long-term tuntorse population \ ability 
(grven m the Recovery Plan as at least onc arca of 1000 square mules m cach recovery unit) 
c Population lambda (discrete population growth rate. see Desert Tortone Recovery Plan pg 
C31-4C32) 0s at least 1.0. (1.¢., death rate 1s equal to recrumtment rate) 
¢ Land managemeni commitment ts sufficient to ensure long-term protection of tonorse 
populations and habitat. 
¢ Management 1s sufficient « thout the use of regulatory mechanisms im the Endangered 


Specees Act 
Objectives 


a tstablish desert wildlife management areas (DWMAs) where viable desert torone 
populatons can be mamtamned 

b implement management actions tf these areas to address conflicts ith the goal 

< Acquire sufficsemt habvtat wether. the DW MAs to ensure that management actions are 
eflective mm the DW MAs as a unset 

d Reduce tortowe direct mortality resulteng from interspecific g taven predation) and 
intraspecific ic g  discase) conflicts that likely result from human-induced  Sanges ir 
COOSY MCT Prue Cescs 

‘ Mitigate effects on tortone populations and hatatat outude DW M As to prow ide Comm ctr ity 
hetwoen DW M As 


Decisions and Policy ( ommon to all Alternatives 


Regardicss of th: Alternate she ted putin lands © then the Plammeng Arce ol! he managed © 
mcOorGam c eet al) apgpin atic wes and roguisteoms§ in addeteom Current fantacecs (oenpicte ix 
verall desert? towtowwe TOU erates The followung eccteom leets currem poly and 
managemecm fwedamc ea fh are corte & 2) ahernatrvcs Sat me met “ues 


ce cortac GeeturPeng prow ts om bade Qeirfs Gow festuwro ere Agpnemds mr" 
‘othe Metagataee Vicgsere Teel (Lom .. Twa Ts meee wre a! kw 
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tortowse habitat 

All munang and rrancral activities are subyoct to mutigaban and compemaban regurroments 

Whenever feasible, cursting pits will be utehized for sand and gravel aperahom 

in arcas of bigh fire incidence or m years of heavy fucl loading. campfire closures arc 

enforced 

Wildfire suppression occurs with the munemum surface duturhance practical om all habwtats 

Wildfires are suppressed using only a mix of the following methads to svoud habas 

disturbance 

* genal attack 

*  ¢fews using hand tools to create fire breaks 

* mobile attack engines lemted to public roads. dewgnated open routes, and routes 
authonzed for lumsted-use 

* wse of foam andor fire retardant. and 

*  carth-noving equipment of tracked vehacles (such as bu .tavers) mm critical stuctoms 
to protect life, property. or bigh-vabuc resource 

Post-suppressson mutigaton includes rcehatiinaton of fircthrcaks and other ground 

disturbances and obincration of vehicle tracts sufficient to discourage future casual use 

Hand tools are used for rehatiistation activ wes whenever frasiblc 

All major. new linear utilities are placed on cursting. dewsgnated utility corndors Comet 

with the exssting CDCA Plan Energy Producten and Unity Elemem To the extent 

feasible. cxrsting routes are utslized to provide access for mammicnance of acw ROW s (Map 

2-1 Appendix A) 

Exrsting wildlife guzzicrs will be modified to menemze mortality to desert toriormes and 

other wildlife. and new guzzicrs will moorporate appropriate dewgn features to do the same 

Federal agencies will masmtaim a law enforcement presemc to enforce wridiife regulations. 

and reduce silegal dumping. littering. arson. off-road vehwcle travel. and vandalwm. and 

otherwise identify problems and concerns mm proposed WMA. 

The BLM will cooperate with other group and agencies to wentify arcas where 

uncontrolled dogs arc causing dese tortone mortality in the event such a situation 1 

discovered. BLM will encourage counties to adopt or enforce ordmances prohubrting 

uncontrotied dogs m those arcas 


Planning Area-wide Decisions and Management Strategy Common to 
Preferred Large DWMA, Small DWMA A, and Small DWMA B 
Alternatives 


\ restoration pertormanmc fond «il! he rogwred for pre pects that Count agarmst! pry pou ts that 
would create a sgmficant duturbance§ The p acct proponent mayte rojeired to 
penodsally maentam retiorahon work mmc huding repeat of metal work Restoration «ort 
may oxbude. Sut » sot lemeted to scoding planting wirtace preparation. treating cod 
specees. femce repew and eaterinmg for deta on empiementabor of (he measure «x 
Append: | 

Restorabom of arcas drsturted hy propects el! vary fromm site to site Oy dewegn Costs and 
meted « Rewtorstem el) be guxted & wte plammemg and samdard oF ciperomenta 
tec fmotoges: a érfened = pula stom and generals dew rnted @ Append | 

ov segments of (hosed rowtes of Wave! | Gow rte @ Agppemds | eel! fe reowtored & mec" 
~~. goals freer tee aad cafe cme of hades aed eek) ad 2 ooptcmmrce este 
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chew «du som 

Pan. pete ab other agence @ developement and empicmentatan of a regpan-eide desert 
lurker paix eGucston program The desert infarmatran Resource | ask Croup Program 
( oordmmer ell caordmate Ox program undct dyrechon of the Desert Managers Group 
(md the ace program n dcvclaped empiementatia of the appl atic choments of the puthha 
educahem program (Appendis |) presemied om the ( ahfarma Stumteerde Desen Tanone 
Managemen Potx y 


Agencies oll wart wath ( al Tram to desegn and umtall separate. freewandeng. omterpretiv<¢ 
bronds eth desert tartome protection mnfarmatian at imerviate Highre zy rest arcasic g Sand 


Hills on 1-4, Cactus Coty and Wiley's Well on 1-10, and Fonner Valicy on 1-40) 
A Northern and Lawern ( olorade Desert Coordmated Managemen Pian ( copersion + 
Moectamg «ull he held at least ammually The agenda well om bude a review of emplomentaton 


acthem om the plan pepelahen trends as mndicated by montonng. progress m rescarch 
acham status of publx edu athon programm and cumulative new surface drturhance f ach 


of the cooperating agencies. BLM. NPS. USMC, USFWS, CDFG - will have an offical 
represemtatrve present at the mectemg Armung these ropresemtatrves a meeting maderator 
selected will prepare an agenda and munwics and will cnewre that an annual report 
assembled at least 10 days pron to the meetemy The general public mmterest groups. and 
other agencees will be omvitied and will be given time on the agenda to comment on plan 
mplemettat im 

Pub’ omment on critical meucs well be sohcnted from the Califorma Desert Advisory 
( ounce for achoms on BLM lands and from the Joshua Troe National Park C ommnsson for 
achom on Part lands jhe NEPA process will he wsed to provide information to the public 
and to sehcrt Comments on proposed propects occurring on federally admemistered lands in 
the Plammeng Arca 

The MOK, well oversee activities of the Desert Tonorne ( cordmator and will have appro. al 
for Vanows tortowe techmcal procedures 

The Desert Managers Group «ill contunuc to provide strategx fiscal planneng and will 
oversee activities of the imegrated Loosystem Monntormg (vordmator, the Publi 
information ( cordmator. and the Habutat Resicration Ccordmater The Desert Managers 
Ceroup ail] address umteragency relatioms om the Planneng Area 

The BLM and USMC «will develop an mtcragency agreement for management of the 
Chocolate Mountamns Gunnery Range as required by the C aliforma Desert Protection Act 
(Tale Vill) 

The BLM will formally consult wth USFWS as required by the Endangered Species Act 
on all lested species affected by the CDC A Plan m the NECO Planning Arca The 
comultahen will cover BL M-edmunmtered lands and may lead to madificatoms to 
Biological Opemons meued to NPS and USMC The consultation will mclude al! plan 
achons and will programmatic aliy inchude al! prospects on | ederal land of a combenation of 
Federal and other ownerstup m whech there « Foderal nexus. that meet the specifi oF 
general scope of the types of anticupated proyects with the crcepton of amy propect which 
drsturhs more than | 00 acres 

requires an ETS 

rogues a CDC A Plan amendment 

clectrcs! transmewon lemes of papehmes erthen cunting CDC A Plan utility 
curmdorn. regardless of acres drsturted 

to bk A well rcoempany the Report of Proposed Acton to he covered By the Programmatx 
( opneltatxs. ¢ ort 


(, | 
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12. in workeng wath local and state goveruments on lend exc suthornzatiom wah thew 
parmdachoms. Federal land management agencies will advacasic the follow ung wrth respect 
to reducing raven populatams and thew negative effects an the tanorme 
¢ = reduce the avaslabelety of sobd wastes at sanstary landfills. 

° reduce the avaslatulsty of orgamc wastes (rcisted to facshtics and methods for trash 
service. dump statom. and composting practices) unrelated to landfills. and 

° reduce the avarlabubety of water (related to facies and methads for sew age treatment. 
pool pand desgn. and mrngation) 

13. The Desert Managers Group and the NECO cooperstors will hold a management review 
when surface disturbance bem ("+ or 3°. depending on alternative sclected) has reached 


the halfway pout on an mndividual tortone recovery unit bases 


Neo Action Alternative 
Objective a - Desert Wildlife Management Areas 


Northern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 

Manage current Category | and I] desert tortome habuat (Map 2-3 Appendix A) according to the 
California Statewide Desert Tortoise Management Policy and currem Muluple-Use Class 
designations (Map 2-2 Appendix A). Manage Critical Habitat on CMAGR wath the current 
trolugical opimon 


Eastern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 

Manage current Category | and I] desert tortone habutat (Map 2-2 Appendix A) according to the 
Califorma Statewide Desert Tortoise Management Policy. Manage Chuckwalla Bench ACEC and 
Milpitas Wash HMP (Map 2-4 Appendix A) according to exssting plans and MUC Classes (Map 
-2 Appendix A) 

JTNP’s ts managed according to the General Plan and with an emphasis on natural coosystem 
management polices which provide adequate protection agamst potential habrtat-altering 
activitics 


Objective b - Management Actions within Category | and II Habitat 


A. General Actions 

Proposed activities and projects which cause new surface disturbance are evaluated on a case-by- 
case basis 

Compensation for disturbance of public lands within Category | & Il 1s required according to the 
Calhiforma Statewide Policy This formula requires compensation m a range between 4-6 acres 
compensation lands required for cach | acre disturbed Equivalent funds may be directed tow ard 
habrtat enhancement or rehamintation All compensation ts directed to the Recovery L nit where 
the disturbance cocurs Compensation is required for uses authonzed to all entities mcluding 
agenores with the land admunistration responsibility 

ACEC s entry powts are signed and m certam cases such as the Desert Lily Preserve. are fenced 
to Protect sensitive habetat from ompacts related to vehocular access 


B. Grazing Managetnent 


Management of the Chemehucw: ( atthe Allotment (Map 2-5 Append A) will continue woth 
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curremt boundanes (encompasses 137321 acres) and management practices 

(cM Managemen of the Lary Dassy ( atthe Allotment (Map 2-SAppendn A) esl! comtenuc « 4h current 
bowundanes (cncompasseng }32.K86 acres). forage allacason of 5.192 ALUM. and management 
practices 

cM Cattle Grazing 1s permetied betwcen Apr! | and June | on ephemeral grazing suthonzabom only 
m wears when annual plant bromass cucecds }S0 pounds per acre 

c™M Perenmal plant utshzavon may not cxceed 40 percent im amy bcy arca «then desert torniome habetat 

c™M Table 2-3 nda ates addstonal proposed range emprovements 


Table 2.3 Ne Acthos Alternative Prepeed Reage lexprevemrats 
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prepre bere 


C. Vegetation Resources 


c™ Permuts for live vegetation harvest may be nsucd mm non-« riderness arcas after cm monmental rey ew 


D. Lands and Land-l se Authorizations 
c™M Lands acquired through compensation of mitigation are « lassified OPEN for disposal or use under 
the follow mg authorities 
° Agricultural Land Laws (cg. Desert Land Entry. Carey Act. Indian Allotmer 
. Recreation and Publix Purposes Act Lease of comvevance 
° FLPMA Lease Sale (cxceptom may be comedered for wale of HAZMAT 
potentially responsiMc parties) 
. Awport Lease Urant 
. Non-protective « ithdraw als 


t. Transportation Access 
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Preferred Alternative 
the wilderness boundary 
See secnon 2.5 Issue Desxyotien of Routes of Travel for prescripnons relating to transportabon 
and access. 
F. Recreation 


Use of firearms 1s permitted and regulated according to State regulations and county ordimances 
See section 2 § Issue Designation of Routes of Travel for prescrpnons relating to recreation 


«3. Wild Horses and Burros 
See section 2 4 Issue Wild Horses and Burros for prescrpnons relating to management of wild 
horses and burros. 


Objective c - Acquire Sufficient Habitat 


Federal agencies retain public lands within Category | and exchanges m Category I] habnat 
allowed only if an equivalent or greater amount of Category | or I] habstat 1s acquired im public 
ownership as a result of the exchange (disposals through any methods may occur in Category III) 
See section 2.6 Issue’ Land Ownership Pattern Federal for land ownership management 


Objective d - Reduce Tortoise Direct Mortality Due to Changes in 
Ecosystem Processes 


Raven management 1s accomplished by evaluating projects on a case project by case basis and 
session te bed. 


Objective e - Mitigate Effects on Tortoise Populations Outside Category 
I and II Habitat 


Grazing within desert tortoise habitat but outside Category | and I] habitat 1s conducted under the 
terms and conditions of the 1994 biological opimon and the “Fallback” Standards and Guidelines. 
Stopping, parking, and vehicle camping are allowed within 300 feet of a route except within 
sensitive areas (such as ACECs) where the limit is 100 feet. Where a wilderness area is closer 
to a route than the indicated standard, stopping, parking and vehicle camping are allowed only to 
the wilderness boundary. 


Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 
Objective a - Desert Wildlife Management Areas 


Northern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 

Designate the Chemehuevi DWMA an ACEC, as shown in Map 2-6 Appendix A to protect desert 
natural communities; USFWS will modify desert tortoise critical habitat to coincide with the 
DWMaA. This area encompasses about 874,843 acres and contains some exclusions to allow for 
existing and future development (i.c., freeway exits, towns). Table 2-4 shows the distribution of 


land ownership in this area. 
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tastern Colorade Desert Recevery | nit 

Action §=Dessgnate the ( hactwalle DW MA an ACEC. as shown m Map )4 Appendm A tw protect desert 
tontonse and sagnificant natural resources including special status plant and anima! species and 
astural communsics. USFWS will modify desert tonone critical habetat to comcnde woth the 
DWMA_ Ths area encompasses about £20.07" acres and contams some cxuchumons to allow for 
carting and future development (1 ¢ freeway cuts. towns) Table )-‘ shows the distribunon of 


land ownershep im thr arca 


1e7 BIS 


14.146 


129.170 


Action Designate JTNP as shown in Map 2-4 Appendix A as the Joshua Tree DWMA. The remainder 
of JTNP may be added to this DWMA through the West Mojave Coordinated Management Plan. 


Objective b - Management Actions within DWMAs 


A. General Actions 

Action Delete Chuckwalla Bench ACEC and Milpitas Wash HMP which are captured inside the proposed 
Chuckwalla DWMA. 

Action Re-designate all Multiple-Use Class M lands within the proposed DWMAs to Multiple-Use Class 
L (Map 2-7 Appendix A). 

Action Designate proposed DWMAs as Category | Desert Tortoise Habitat. 

Action Limit cumulative pew surface disturbance on lands administered by Federal agencies within any 
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DWMA to | percent of the Federal pornon of the DWMA (Appendm G) The amount that may 
be dusturbed will fhe proporbanal to the hotdmng of the admunisicring agency 

( ompensanon for dysturbance of publx lands witha DWM As wll be roguured at a § | rato erthen 
d@eser tonon<c habrtat =f gunaicm funds may be directed toward haba! cnhamcement or 
rehatninanon (onl) apnon for CMAGR) All compensation will be durected to the Recovery | ast 
where the dreturbance cccums §=(( ompemation ss roguired for uses authored to all cnttcs 
im buding agencics with the land admunrstratian rospomsstlity 

The perphery of DWMAs wull be fenced. sagned or patrolied to cmsurc that conflicts wath adjacent 
land uses are controlled Where there are apen of lemated routes of travel fencung will not hinder 
access 


B. Grazing Management 

That portion of the Lazy Darsy ( atthe Allotment tallung « whan the highest density of desert tortorse 
habetat will Se clomenated §Thes will reduce the allotment from 332.586 acres to 31 | 280 acres 
(reduction of 21.606 acres Map 2-8 Appendm A) 

The Lary Dassy Allotment lessee may voluntary relungursh al! grazing usc authonzatons therety 
mutating a grazing decision to terminate forage allocation and range improvement authonzabons 
and to chuminate the allotment designation mm the CDC A Plan The mient of this alternative 1 to 
allocate the land to tortome conservation. but grazing will contmuc until the lessee desires to 
terminate the icasc 

The terms and condimons mn the | 994 biologscal opumon ( Appendix C) will be added to the CDC A 
Plan Grazing Element as permanent requirements for cattle and sheep grazing in descri tortorse 
Ephemeral authonzation will be terminated mm the Lazy Darsy and Chemehucv: allotments As a 
result the Lazy Daisy “perenmal/ephemeral™ designation will be changed to “perenmal only” and 
the Chemehuev: Grazing Allotment will be terminated 

Perennial plant utilization may not exceed 25 percent im any key area, this will reduce forage 
quantity on the Lazy Daisy Allotment by 22 percent and AUMs to 2.483 from 3.192 (reduction 
of 709 AUMs). 

For cattle grazing allotments which are entirely or partially included in DWMAs, a grazing 
strategy will be developed to address forage competition between cattle and desert tortorse 
specifically, when ephemeral forage production 1s less than 230 pounds per acre. cattle shal! be 
substantially removed from the DWMA as per the grazing strategy from 3/15 to 11/1. The grazing 
strategy will be developed within a year and implemented within two years. The Strategy shall 
be a written plan detailing the area of removal, natural cattle movements, existing and potential 
improvements, and other constraints of catthe management. 

Table 2-6 indicates anticipated additional proposed range improvements to improve cattle 
distribution and to substantially remove cattle from the DWMA as per strategy. 

All existing cattle guards will be modified to prevent entrapment of desert tortoises. New cattle 
guards will be designed to prevent entrapment of desert tortoise. 
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1] W ater sates nchude amy water accessible to cattle 1 ¢ _ woughs. springs. and rescrvors 
Water facshmes mcbude factimes associated with eater sites such a windmills «atcr Gorage lamks and 


pepectone 


C. Vegetation Resources 
Action = Permuts for live vegetation harvest may be rssucd after environmental review only within salvage 
arcas where surface disturbance has been authonzed 


D. Lands and Land-Use Authorizations 
Actiea = Lands acquired through compen<atic:. ws mitigation will be classified as CLOSED to disposal and 
2a 
Agricultural Land Laws (c.g. Desert Land tntry, Carey Act, Indian Allotment) 
* Recreation and Public Purposes Act Lease or conveyance 
° FLPMA Lease’Sale (exceptions may be considered for sale of HAZMAT sites to 


E. Transportation/Access 
Action Interstate Highways 40 and 10 will be fenced by Cal Trans along their common boundanes with 
DWMaAs to preclude tortoise mortality and limit other wildlife mortality. In addition State 
Highway 95 will be fenced by Cal Trans in that section of the Chemehuevi DWMA in which the 
tortoise population density is $0+ per square mile. On this highway the fence will be installed 
only when highway upgrade occurs (washes are spanned with bndges and culverts to complement 
the fencing). Everywhere that fencing is installed it will be placed on both sides of highways. 
Fencing will meet standard design and installation specifications. Placement of fencing will not 
affect driving on connecting or nearby routes designated “open™ or “limited”. Fencing will be 
installed in sections of varying lengths according to routine highway maintenance cycles. Map 
2-9 Appendix A and Table 2-7 show the locations, amounts and costs of fencing. 
Bridges and culverts for animal passage will be required for new linear projects, such as roads and 
railroads. 
Portions of DWMAs are designated as “washes closed zones” wherein vehicle use is restricted to 
specific routes, including navigable washes, that are individually designated “open” or “limited™ 
(Map 2-10 Appendix A). 
Stopping, parking, and vehicle camping are allowed no more than |00 feet from the centerline of 
an approved route of travel within DWMAs. Where wilderness area is closer to an approved route 
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than the indicated standard stopping parting and vchecke Campang are allowed only wo the 
boundary 

See secnon 2 S issue Motoruzed-\ chacke Access Routes of Trave! Desagnamon Recreston for 
management transportation and acocss. whch incbudes dcfinmoms of terms reisted to routes and 
washes 


F. Recreation 

Use of fircarms will be permitted and regulated according to statc and county ordmances 

See sechon 2 § issue Motornzed-\ chacke Access Routes of Trave! Deugnanon Recreanon for 
manhagemcm prescnipooms relating to recreation 


G. Wild Herses and Burros 
See sectan 2 4 Issuc Wild Horses and Burros for management prescripnons related wild horses 
and burros 


Objective c - Acquire Sufficient Habitat 


Federal agencies will retain public lands within DW MAs and Category | habnat 
See section 2 6 Issue Land Ownershep Pattern for acquisition management 


Objective d - Reduce Tortoise Direct Mortality Due to Changes in 
Ecosystem Processes 


Remove ravens that are knuwn to prey on tortore through selective shooting. porsoning. or 
trapping and cuthanization where there is evidence of raven predation im or within | mile of 
Proposed projects on Federal lands anywhere in the Planning Arca which have a potential for 
mitigation measures to reduce or eliminate the opportunity for proliferation of ravens. 
Highway roadkills as a raven food source will be reduced by fencing Interstate and State highways 
to lumit animal access. 


Objective e - Mitigate effects on Tortoise Populations outside DWMAs 


All existing Desert Tortoise Category |, II or II] outside of DWMA boundaries will be converted 
to and managed as Category II] habitat. 

Grazing within desert tortoise habitat will be conducted under the terms and conditions of the 1994 
See section 2.5 Issue: Motorized-V chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations/Recreation. The 
“300-foot rule” for stopping, parking, and vehicle camping applied and is modified to reflect that 
the standard is measured from the centerline of a route outside DWMAs. Where a wilderness area 
1s closer to a route thaa the indicated standard, stopping. parking and vehicle camping are allowed 
only to the wilderness boundary. 
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Northern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 

Action Designate the Chemehuevi DWMA an ACEC, as shown in Map 2-11 Appendix A to protect desert 
natural communities; USFWS will modify desert tortoise critical habitat to comcide with the 
DWMaA. This area encompasses about 741.440 acres and contains some exclusions to aliow for 
existing and future development (i.c.. freeway exits, towns). This alternative DWMA was 
designed to minimize conflicts between tortoise habitat protection and grazing. 


Eastern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 

Action Designate the Chuckwalla DWMA an ACEC, as shown in Map 2-11 Appendix A to protect desert 
natural communities; USFWS will modify desert tortoise critical habitat to comcide with the 
DWMaA. This area encompasses about 632,094 acres and contains some exclusions to allow for 
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cxstng and future development (ic. freeway cums. towns) The altermatwe DWMA was 
desagned to menemuze conflxts betecen  .tone habetat protectson and recreation. hunune. and 
tugh propornen of prvatc land eth mas) ownen 

Designate JTNP as shown m Map )-!! Appendm A as the Joshes Tree DMA The reramnder 
of JTNP may be added to thes DW MA through the West Mojave ( coordinated Management Plan 


Objective b - Management Actions within DW MA 


A. General Actions 

Delete the Chuctwalla Bench ACEC wtuch  moorporsted m the Chucktwalla DWMA 
Desegnate all Multupie-L se Class M lands m the proposed DW MAs as Multupie-Lise Class L (Map 
2-12 Appendix A) 

Designate proposed DW MAs as Category | Desert Tortorse Habetat 

There will be no threshold on new surface disturbance 

Compensation for disturbance of publn lands within DW MAs will be required according to the 
Califorma Statewide Policy (for Category 1) This formula will require compensation m range 
between 4-6 acres compensation lands required for cach | acre disturbed Equrvalent fum may 
be directed toward habitat enhancement or rehabilitation All compensation wii! be directed to the 
Recovery Unst where the disturbance occurs. Compensation 1s required for uses authorized to all 
entities including agencics with the land administration responsibility 

The penphery of DWMAs will be fenced where there are conflicts with adjacent land uses and 
access cannot be otherwise controlled. Where there are open or lumsted routes of travel, fencing 
will not hinder access. 


B. Grazing Management 

Terminate the Chemehuevi Allotment and eliminate use on 137,321 acres (Map 2-13 Appendix 
A). 

That portion of the Lazy Daisy Allotment falling within the Chemehuevi DWMA will be 
eliminated. This will reduce the allotment from 332,886 acres to 192,529 acres (reduction of 
140,357 acres) and reduce forage quantity from 3,192 AUMs to 2,554 AUMs (reduction of 638 
AUMs\(Map 2-13 Appendix A). 

The terms and conditions in the 1994 bio!ygical opimons will be added to the CDCA Plan Grazing 
Element as permanent rcquirements for cati ¢ and sheep grzzing in desert tortoise critical habitat 
and other tortoise habitat. 

All existing cattle guards will be modified to prevent entrapment of desert tortoises. New cattle 
guards will be designed to prevent entrapment of desert tortorse. 

Table 2-8 indicates anticipated additional proposed range improvements to improve cattle 
distribution and to substantially remove cattle from the DWMA as per strategy. 


C. Vegetation Resources 
Same as the Preferred Alternative. 


D. Lands and Land-Use Authorizations 
Same as the Preferred Alternative. 
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l W ater sates nchade amy water accessible to cattle 1 ¢ troughs springs. and rescrvows 
Water factities include factimes associated with water sites such as eondrrelix watcr Morage lank. and 


papetime 


E. Tramsportation/Access 

Action = Portions of several mterstate highways. state highways. mamtamned roads and railroads m and 
adjacent to DWMAs will be fenced as recommended m the Desert Tortoise Recovery Plan wo 

preclude tortorse mortality and limit other wildlife mortalny The work will be accomplished by 

responsibilities for the mdicated road/railroad. For highways sc xeduled to be clevated over 
washes. fences will be installed “hen highway upgrade occurs Installation along highways and 
roads which will never be clevated over washes may require design solutions which result in 
“leaky” fences and may incompletely reduce highway road mortality Where fencing 1s installed 
it will be placed on both sides of highways/roads. Fencing will meet standard design and 
installation specifications Placement of fencing will not affect driving on connecting or nearby 
routes designated “open™ or “limited”. Fencing will be installed in sections of varying lengths 
according to routine highway maintenance cycles. Map 2-14 Appendix A and Table 2-7 show the 
locatyons, amounts and costs of fencing. 

Action Bridges and culverts for animal passage will be required for new linear proyects, such as roads and 

Action All DWMAs are designated as “washed closed zones” wherem vehicle use is restricted to specific 

Action 


routes, including navigable washes, that are individually designated “open” or “limited” 
Stopping and parking ave allowed no more than 30 feet from the centerline of an approved route 
of travel within DWMAs._ Vehicle carping 1s allowed only in designed area. Where a wilderness 
area is closer to an approved route than the indicated standard. stopping. parking. and vehicle 
camping are allowed only to the boundary 

See section 2.5 Issue: Motorized-Vchicle Access/Routes of Travel Designation/Recreation for 
management of transportation and access 


F. Recreation 
Action Discharge of firearms will not be allowed in DWMAs except for hunting of game between 
REF 


September | and March |. 
See section 2.5 Issue: Motorized-Vehicle Access/Routes of Travel Designation/Recreation for 


management prescriptions related to recreation. 
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G. Wild Horses and Barres 
See secton 2 4 issuc W tid Horses and Burros for management prescnpoons retated to wild horses 
and burros 


Objective c - Acquire Sufficient Habitat 


Federal agencies wil! retain public lands within DW MAs 
See section 2 6 Issue Land Ownership Pattern for acquisition management 


Objective d - Reduce Tortoise Direct Mortality Due to Changes in 
Ecosystem Processes 


Same as Preferred Alternative with the following exception. 
Ravens that are known to prey on tortoise may be removed through non-icthal means. only 


Objective ¢ - Mitigate effects on Tortoise Populations outside DWMAs 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Small DWMA B Alternative 
Objective a - Desert Wildlife Management Areas 


Northern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 
Same as Smal] DWMA A Alternative. 


Eastern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 
Same as Small DWMA A Alternative. 


Objective b - Management Actions within DWMAs 


A. General Actions 

Delete the Chuckwalla Bench ACEC which is incorporated in the Chuckwalla DWMA (Map 24 
Appendix A). 

Designate al] Multiple-Use Class M lands in the proposed DWMAs as Multiple-Use Class L (Map 
2-12 Appendix A). 

Designate proposed DWMAs as Category | Desert Tortoise Habitat. 

Cumulative pew surface disturbance on lands administered by Federal agencies within any 
DWMaA to 3 percent of the Federal portion of the DWMA (Appendix G). The amount that may 
be disturbed will be proportional to the holding of the administering agency. For proyects over 40 
acres, a restoration performance bond may be required for projects that count against the 3% 
DWMaA disturbance limit. This may require the project proponent to periodically maintain 
restoration work including repeat of initial work. Work may include, but is not limited to: 
closure. For details on implementation of this measure, sce Appendix D. 

Compensation for disturbance of public lands within DWMAs will be required according to the 
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Cahforma Statewide Policy (for Category |) Thes formuia ell requere compemahon m range 
between 4-4 acres compensation lands required for cach | acre dusturbed Eguivaient funds may 
be darected toward habstat enhancement or rchatiinaton All compensation will be darocted to the 
Recovery Uns where the disturbance cccurs Compensation 1 required for uses authorized to all 
Boundanes of DWMAs will not be fenced when there are conflicts woth uses 


B. Grazing Management 

That portion of the Lazy Darsy Allotment falling wethen the proposed Chemehucv: DWMA will 
be climinated (Map 2-15 Appendix A). This will reduce the size of the wllotment from 332886 
actes to 192,529 acres (reduction of 140,357 acres) and reduce forage quantity from 3.192 AUMs 
to 2,554 AUMs (Reduction of 638 AUMs). 

That pornon of the Chemehucv: Allotment falling within the highest density of desert tortonse 
habstat{ Map 2-15 Appendix A) will be clamunated Thess will reduce the size of the allotment from 
137,321 acres to 100,841 acres (reduction of 36,480 acres). 

The Chemehuevi Allotment lessee may voluntanly relinquish all grazing use authorizations 
thereby mutiating a grazing decision to terminate forage allocation and range umprovement 
authorizations and to climate the allotment designation im the CDCA Plan. The mtent of this 
alternative 1s to allocatc the primary use of land to tortorse conservation, but grazing will contenuc 
until the lessee desires to terminate the lease 


Action = The terms and conditions in the 1994 biological opimons will be added to the CDCA Plan Grazing 
Element as permanent requirements for cattle and sheep grazing im desert tortorse critical habstat 
and other tortorse habstat. 

Action All existing cattle guards will be modified to prevent entrapment of desert tortoes. New cattle 
guards will be designed to prevent entrapment of desert tortorse. 

Action Table 2-9 indicates anticipated additional proposed range improvements to improve cattle 

Allotment Name Proposed Range | Quantity and U nut Estemated Desert Tortoise 
Improvement Cost Category DWMA 
Chemertrases : Fence 15 miles Set) (ewe) DWMA 
( atieguard Vem 11.280 ch 
Water Site ' | each 7 1 
Water Facility | each 1 S00 
Lazy Darsy Fone  Cmiles 22.000 ; 
( atleguard | each ed) ! 
Water Sine \emh 1008) i 
‘each | 0008 Now <ategery 
W ater Fac vloty 4 rites of pape 21, 200 i 
4 eah 4000) i 
2 each 206 Now category 
( onrals 2 each 4000 i 
| each 2 ae Nom < ategery 
Total AM AMermenn $385 050 


V 


Water sites include any water accessible to cattle 1 ¢ . troughs, springs, and reservours. 
Water facilities include facilites associated with water sites such as windmills. water storage tanks and 


pipeline 


C. Vegetation Resources 
Pormuts for ive vegetaman harvest may be sued after cmvwronmental revece for Cressotc bush 
em gf for any plant wether sahvage ercas where surface disturbance has been authored 


D. Lands and Land-\ se Authorizations 
Same as Seull DWMA A 


E. Tranmspertation/ Access 

Pornons of imerstate Highways 40 and 10 and State Highways 9S will be fenced by Cal Trans 
along ther common boundanes wrth DWMAs to preclude toniome mortality and lemst other 
wildlife mortality Because of the extreme cost imvolved, fencing will anby be stalled where two 
criera are met. |) baghways hawe more than 1000 vebucies per day, and 2) the adjacent tortor 
populanon 1s S0- per square mile State Highway 9S fencing will be mmstalied only when highway 
upgrade occurs (washes are spanned with bndges and culverts to complement the fencuig) Where 
fonceng ts stalled t woll be placed an both udes of baghways Fenceng wil! mect standard design 
and mstaliavion specificatom Placement of fencing will not affect driving on connecting or 
nearby routes designated “open” or “limited”. Foncing will be installed mm sections of varying 
lengths according to routine highway mamtenance cycles Map 2-16 Appendis A and Tabic > 7” 
show the locations. amounts and cost of fencing 

Bridges and culverts for animal passage will be required for new linear projects. such as ruads and 
railroads 

Stopping. parking. and vehicle carmpeng are allowed no more than 300 feet from the centerime of 
an approved route of travel within DWMAs. “Where a wilderness area 1s closer to a route than the 
indicated standard. stopping. parking. and vehicle camping are allowed only to the wilderness 
boundary 

See section 2 4 Issue: Motorized-V chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designation Recreation for 
management of transportation and access 


F. Recreation 
See section 2 4 Issue. Motorized-Vehicle Access Routes of Travel Designation Recreation for 


management of recreation 
G. Wild Horses and Burros 


See section 2 4 Issue Wild Horses and Burros for management prescriptions related to wild horses 
and burros 


Objective c - Acquire Sufficient Habitat 
BLM may dispose of public lands within a DWMA if it augments the overall management 


strategy 
See section 2 6 Issue Land Ownership Pattern for land acquisition management 


Objective d - Reduce Tortoise Direct Mortality Due to Changes in 
Ecosystem Processes 


Same as Smal] DWMA A Alternative with th followimg exception: 
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Actes «= Ravem imown to prey om tomtom may De removed through mon-icths! measure only 


Objective ¢ - Management Actions Outside DWMAs 


REF Same as Senall DW MA A Alternatrve 
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23 Issue: Management of Special Status Animals and Ptants and 
Natural Communities 


Thess sechon = orgamued mo three parts 

1 Baghorn sheep arc addressed separately because 2 sct of wildiiic habetat management arcas 
(WHMAs) are proposed that are parncular to thew compics goographac occurrence, or 
metapopulaton and nocds 

Desert Mule Docr are addressed’ scparsicly because then management 1s related to the 


a 


acsthetc, education, and recreational uses rather than comscrvahon as 2 special status 
spececs 


Other Speciai Status Animal any Plants and Natura! Communytics are groupe together into 
a proposed common set of WHMAs that are different than those proposed for bighorn sheep 


Geals of Desert Bighorn Sheep Conservation Strategy 


The overall goal of the desert tighorn sheep conservation strategy in the Pl _cuwng Arca 1s to ensure 
the long-term viability of the Sonoran Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapor ule. a and the Southern 
Moyave Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation To acheve thrs goal. th “>!'> ving subgoals have 
been tentified 


a =—s-—- Masntarn genetic vanaton m cach Metapopulation by conserving and enhancing individual 
tighorn sheep demes (subpopulations ) 

b = Masntain genetic vaniation m and viability of individual demes by mmproving or increasing 
usable habniat and by augmenting populations 


Objectives 


a _— identify and protect bighorn sheep essential habitat (ic, that habitat providing forage. 
water, cover, and space, including movement corndors, necessary for maintenance of a 
viable Metapopulation ). 

c Transplant bighorn sheep as required to reestablish lost demes or to augment demes with 
less than $0 individuals. 


Desert Bighorn Sheep Strategy 


The tighorn sheep populations within the Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Planning Area 
will be managed as two metapopulations - the Sonoran Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation and 
the Southern Mojave Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation — through decisions made in this Plan 
and more specific plans for these two meta-populations that CDFG 1s developing (Map 2-17 
Appendix A) Although JTNP ts a cooperator to managing the Southern Mojave Metapopulation 
CDFG has no authority or lead role for management, monstoring, or other actions on JTNP lands 
(as otherwise outline below) The CDFG plans will contam considerably more detail and site- 
specific proposals All objectives and actions which follow, apply to both metapopulations unless 
specified otherwise Most of the actions were tiken from a draft management plan prepared by 
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( DEG for the Sonoran Desert Baghorn Sheep Metapepuiznon W ort on the Southere Moseve plan 
has mn yet commenced. A! least one alicrnatrve m cach achon sct expiemests BLMs Fb & 


W thdirfe 2000 Plan entstied “Mecuntasr Sheep Ecorysicm Management Sersiegy m the || W cstcrn 
States and Alaska”. 


Decisions and Policy Common to all Alternatives 


2 


“ow 


within the Plannung Arca 
When suffioent umbers of nghorn sheep are svaslable. demcs wll be sugmemed that |) 
contam less than SO adults. and 2) have sufficent habwtat to support more than $0 adults 
Al current population levels. these domes (Map 2-17 Appendi A) include the follow ung 
Sonoran Bighorn Sheep Metapopulaton WHMA 

Chuck walla Mountams 

Little Mule Mountains 
Southern Mojave Bighorn Metapopulatioa WHMA 

Coxcomb Mountams 

Granite Mountams 

lron Mountams 

Palen Mountams 
CDFG will complete applicable meta-popuiation plans and prepare a capture and relocation 
plans for cach augmentation and will coordimate and direct operations Approval of the 
BLM State Director or NPS Supenmtendent will be required prnor to sugmentation. 
CDFG will provide regulations, permetting systems, law enforcement, and other agency 
action to support a sport hunting program where sustamable and where comustent with 
metapopulation management goals Hunting will be permutted on BL M -admenistered lands. 
but will not be permitted in JTINP or CMAGR. 
CDFG will continue to construct. smprove, and mamtam new and cxrsteng natural and 
artificial water sources and exclosures around them where required and coordmate such 
work through other agencies and volunteer groups according to CDFG standards and MOUs 
with BLM and CMAGR on land managed by BLM and CMAGR. *CDFG will consult with 
USFWS for proposed projects im desert tortone habstat. 
Public comment on critical issucs will be solicited from established advisory councils 
The Desert Managers’ Group will address interagency relations im the Plan=ung Area 
The BLM and CDFG will coordinate all wildlife management actrvites in BLM wiiderness 
areas under the MOU on “Wildlife Management Activities in Wilderness” signed m | 997 
Barners to bighorn sheep movement within demes and between demes w1!! be lamited to the 
extent possible Installation of new roads. fences. and other linear projects will be mitigated 
to consider passage of bighorn sheep 
BLM Park rangers and CDFG wardens will contmnue to inform public land visstors where 


Planning Area-wide Decisions and Management Strategy Common to 
Preferred, Small DWMA A, and Small DWMA B Alternatives 


CDFG, BLM. and NPS wall jomtly develop a public education plan Educational matenals 
might include brochures. posters, interpretive displays and signs The BLM’s Santa Rosa 
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Mountains Visitor Center and the JTNP Visitor Center will be primary contact points for 
P public educ=tion for the Planning Area. Interpretive programs at the Big Morongo Reserve, 
Thousand Palms Preserve, Dos Palmas Reserve, BLM Information/Field Office Centers and 

2. Plan implementation and other activities will be coordinated through the annual Northern 
and Eastern Colorado Desert Coordinated Management Plan Cooperator’s Meeting. 

3. |The BLM and USMC will develop an interagency agreement for management of the 
Chocolate Mountains Aerial Gunnery Range as required by the California Desert Protection 
Act. 

4. _Arntificial waters* proposed for construction in any given year will: 

* be submitted and considered as a group, by metapopulation, for both bighorn sheep and 
deer 

* be submitted in groups by June | so that field review can be planned, to occur in late 
summer/early fall for review and siting to reduce/eliminate effects upon other special 

* be supported by two levels of monitoring; population trends, and impact trends to 
tortoise or other special status species. The latter should include both direct (water 
hazard) and indirect (population dynamics/ecosystem change) monitoring. 

*Any waters built on private land in the area of overlap between the NECO and Coachella 

Valley Plans is outside the scope of NECO and will have to meet conditions articulated in 

the Coachella Valley MSCP. 

*NECO only addresses needs south of I-10 and artificial waters will generally be approved 

conditional to indicated monitoring support. Regardless of the number of waters installed, 

at such time monitoring indicates the total number of waters is adequate for bighorn 

sheep/deer goals or is creating landscape scale impact, the cooperating agencies will 


2.3.1 No Action Alternative 
Objective a - Identify and Protect Essential Habitat 


CM Continue implementation of current desert bighorn HMPs (Marble Mountains, Whipple 
Mountains, Sheep Hole Mountains, Chuckwalla Mountains, and Orocopia Mountains) (Map 2-4 
Appendix A). 

Continue management of the Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valley domestic sheep allotments with 
current boundaries (49,682 and 85,565 acres, respectively) and grazing prescriptions (Map 2-4 
Appendix A). 

REF See section 2.6 Issue: Land Ownership Pattern for acquisition management. 


2 


Objective b - Maintain, Improve, and Restore Habitat Quality 


Proposals for new water developments will be considered on a case-by-case basis. Design, 
construction and maintenance information is included in Figures M-| and M-2 Appendix M. 

See section 2.4 Issue: Management of Wild Horses and Burros for management of burros inside 
bighorn sheep range. 
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Objective c - Reestablish Demes 


Proposals to reestablish lost demes on BLM lands are addressed on as case-by-case basis and 
require an HMP and State director approval. 


Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 
Objective a - Identify and Protect Essential Habitat 


Southern Mojave Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation as the Sonoran Bighorn Sheep 
Metapopulation Wildlife Habitat Management Area (WHMA\) and the Southern Mojave Bighorn 
Metapopulation WH MA, respectively. Map 2-18 Appendix A shows the two proposed WHMAs. 
and Orocopia Mountains HMAPs (Map 2-4 Appendix A) which are all captured inside the 
Sonoran Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation Wildlife Habitat Management Area (WHMA) and the 
Southern Mojave Bighorn Metapopulation WHMA. 

Change the Multiple Use Class designation in the Eagle Mountains area on 20,600 acres of current 
MUC I to MUC L (18,000 acres) and MUC Unclassified (2,600 acres). The rationale for this 
change is 1) MUC L more appropnately supports the management goal and proposals for bighorn 
sheep while still allowing for the extraction of minerals, 2) MUC I supported open pit mining of 
iron which terminated over a decade ago, including the dismantling of the associated milling 
facility, 3) mineral market conditions are such that remaining mineral potential (mostly iron and 
gold) is currently uneconomical, and 4) gold deposits are in the form of veins, the extraction of 
which would most likely not involve the open pit methods. This applies to public lands only. See 
Map 2-7 Appendix A. 

Fence potential hazards to bighorn sheep (e.g, canals, pitfalls) with substantial fencing materials 
(¢.g., chainlink). 

Eliminate the Ford Dry Lake Allotment (49,682 acres) because it is less than 9 miles from 
occupied bighorn range in the Palen Mountains. BLM guidelines given in Appendix C of the 
BLM's Mountain Sheep Ecosystem Management Strategy in the | | Western States and Alaska (see 
Appendix J) require a 9-mile buffer between bighorn sheep and domestic sheep unless there is a 
significant barrier to physical contact. 

Reduce the area of Rice Valley Allotment from 85,565 acres to 76,301 acres, eliminating 9,264 
acres in the southern part of the lease for potential grazing use (Map 2-1 SAppendix A). The area 
of the allotment eliminated is within 9 miles of current occupied range in the Granite and Palen 
demes. BLM guidelines given in Appendix C of the BLM's Mountain Sheep Ecosystem 
Management Strategy in the 11 Western States and Alaska (see Appendix J of this document) 
require a 9-mile buffer between bighorn sheep and domestic sheep unless there is a significant 
barrier to physical contact. 

In areas managed for any combination of burros, deer, and bighorn sheep, natural waters will be 
allocated to each species on an equal shares basis. Such allocations will improve the opportunity 
of achieving viable populations of each species, prevent over-utilization of both forage and water, 
reduce conflicts from contact and improve the efficiency of gathering burros. This allocation only 
addresses the indicated species and does not mean fundamental exclusion of other elements of the 
ecosystem. Allocations would be achieved through installation of exclosures that allow access to 
waters for deer and bighorn sheep and prevent access to burros. However, a specific fencing 
proposal is not addressed in this plan but is deferred until the number of burros reaches appropriate 
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management level and a monitoring base has been established to include such information as 
information for exclosures is included in Figures M-1 and M-2 Appendix M. 

See section 2.5 Issue: Designation of Routes of Travel for description of route closures. 

See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise for prescriptions relating to reduction of 
surface disturbance which cover parts of bighorn sheep range. 


Objective b - Maintain, Improve, and Restore Habitat Quality 


New water developments will be constructed to expand usable habitat. Some existing artificial 
water sources will also be removed over time. These include all nine windmills (which are no 
storage Capacity, and are redundant to proposed new facilities. An unspecified number of those 
to be removed are located in wilderness arcas. Map 2-19 Appendix A shows 87 prospective areas 
in the Sonoran Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation WH MA identified by CDFG with the assistance of 
bighorn conservation groups for new water developments. There are 58 sites common to both deer 
and bighorn sheep (see section 2.3.6). Design, construction and maintenance information is 
included in Figures M-1 and M-2 Appendix M. Proposed sites have been generally mapped. 
Twenty two sites proposed are located inside wilderness areas. Many more are located near the 
boundaries of wilderness areas. This location pattern was developed to best meet the objective 
with the minimum necessary inclusion in wilderness areas. Final sites selected will conform to 
the above mentioned numbers. Project-level environmental assessments will be written for sites 
when selected. 

See section 2.4 Issue: Management of Wild Horses and Burros for management of burros inside 


bighorn sheep range. 
Objective c - Reestablish Demes 


After burro and domestic sheep conflicts are resolved and when sufficient numbers of bighorn 
sheep are available, reestablish the following lost demes (Maps 2-17 and 2-18 Appendix A): 


Sonoran Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation WHMA 
Cargo Muchacho Mountains 
Mule Mountains 
Palo Verde Mountains 


CDFG will prepare a capture and relocation plan for each reestablishment and will coordinate and 
direct operations. Approval of the BLM State Director will be required prior to reestablishment. 


Small DWMA A Alternative 
Objective a - Identify and Protect Essential Habitat 


Southern Mojave Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation as the Sonoran Bighorn Sheep 
Metapopulation Wildlife Habitat Management Area (WHMA) and the Southern Mojave Bighorn 
sheep Metapopulation WHMA, respectively. Map 2-18 Appendix A shows the two proposed 
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WHMAs. 

and Orocopia Mountains H MPs (Map 2-4 Appendix A) which are all captured inside the Sonoran 
Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation Wildlife Habitat Management Area (WHMA) and the Southern 
Change the Multiple Use Class designation in the Eagle Mountains area on ( ) acres of current 
MUC I to MIC L where current MUC | is concurrent with the proposed WHMA (Map 2-12 
Appendix A). The rationale for this change is 1) MUC L more appropriately supports the 
management goal and proposals for bighorn sheep while still allowing for the extraction of 
minerals, 2) MUC I supported open pit mining of iron which terminated over a decade ago, 
including the dismantling of the associated milling facility, 3) mineral market conditions are such 
that remaining mincral potential (mostly iron and gold) is currently uneconomical, and 4) gold 
deposits are in the form of veins, the extraction of which would most likely not involve the open 
pit methods. This applies to public lands only. 

Where they occur, wild burros will be fenced out of al] natural and artificial waters within 
currently occupied range of the Sonoran Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation WH MA or the Southern 
Mojave bighorn Metapopulation WHMA. Design, construction and maintenance information 1s 
included in Figure M-! and M-2 Appendix M. Site specific assessments will be prepared when 
sites are selected. 

Eliminate the Ford Dry Lake Allotment (49,682 acres) because it is less than 9 miles from 
occupied bighorn range in the Palen Mountains (Map 2-13 Appendix A). BLM guidelines given 
in Appendix C of the BLM's Mountain Sheep Ecosystem Management Strategy in the 11 Western 
States and Alaska (see Appendix J of this document) require a 9-mile buffer between bighorn 
sheep and domestic sheep unless there is a significant barrier to physical contact. 

Eliminate Rice Valley Allotment to reestablish the Little Maria Mountain deme (Map 2-13 
Appendix A). The allotment is within 9 miles of proposed deme. BLM guidelines given in 
Appendix C of the BLM's Mountain Sheep Ecosystem Management Strategy in the 11 Western 
States and Alaska (see Appendix J of this document) require a 9-mile buffer between bighorn 
sheep and domestic sheep unless there is a significant barrier to physical contact. 


Objective b - Maintain, Improve, and Restore Habitat Quality 
Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 
Objective c - Reestablish Demes 


Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 


Small DWMaA B Alternative 
Objective a - Identify and Protect Essential Habitat 


Same as Preferred Alternative. 


Objective b - Maintain, Improve, and Restore Habitat Quality 
Construct new water developments outside of designated wilderness areas as generally described 
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below (act shown on 8 mup) to expand unble habit in Ge Sener Bighorn Shop 


Mule Mountans (to reestablish deme) 
Palo Verde Mountains (to reestablish deme ) 
Cargo Muchacho Mountains (to reestablish deme) 


| 
§ 
ee EE 


Some existing artificial water sources will also be removed over time. These include all nine 
windmills (which are no longer functional) and some pipe-tanks facilities which are old, high 
maintenance, have too little storage capacity, and are redundant to proposed new facilities. An 
unspecified number of those to be removed are located in wilderness areas. Fewer of these 
existing facilities would be removed than proposed in the Preferred/Large DWMA Allternative, 
however, because so few new waters are proposed. Some of these new water developments will 
benefit deer (see section 2.3.8). Design, construction and maintenance information is included in 
Figures M-| and M-2 Appendix M. Agencies will attempt to site new water developments at least 
1/4 mile from open routes or washes. 

REF See section 2.4 Issue: Management of Wild Horses and Burros for management of burros inside 


bighorn sheep range 
Objective c - Reestablish Demes 


REF Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 
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Goal and Objective of Desert Mule Deer Management 


Desert mule deer are a native species, but they are not a special status species. Deer are included 
in this section primarily because they are managed as a game species and artificial waters are 
proposed to support thei population. Deer will potentially benefit from prescnpuons related to 
protecting and enhancing habrtat for both bighorn sheep and of er special status amumal and plant 
species, however management of mule deer are not dependent on designation of DWMAs or 
WHMAs. 


Objective 


Mauntain genetic variation in and viability of individual demes by improving or increasing usable 


habitat and by augmenting populations. 
Provide for the aesthetic, educational, and recreational uses of desert mule deer. 


Desert Mule Deer Strategy 


The desert mule deer populations within the Northern and Eas.ern Colorado Desert Planning Arca 
will be managed as two populations identified by thei current CDFG hunting zone designation. 
D-12 and D-17. Desert mule deer will continue to be conserved as a native species and managed 
as a game species. CDFG is currently rewriting the decr conservation and management plan for 
both of these herds in a document known as the Deer Management Plan for Deer Assessment | ‘nit 
11. When completed the CDFG plan will contain considerably more detail and site-specific 
proposals. While deer is a native species found in JTINP and CMAGR, hunting is not allowed on 
those lands. In addition, in JTNP there is no game management consideration for deer. including 
artificial waters, but there is in CMAGR in support of hunting that occurs outside CMAGR. 
Therefore, the bulk of this strategy is limited to BLM and CMAGR lands. 


Decisions and Policy Common to all Alternatives 


1. | Manage deer in deer habitat throughout its range as currently delineated in the State's D- 12 
permitting systems, law enforcement, and other action to support a hunting program where 

2. CDFG will continue to construct, improve, and maintain existing natural and artificial water 
sources and exclosures around them where required and coordinate such work through other 
agencies and volunteer groups according to CDFG standards and MOUs with BLM and 
CMAGR. 


Planning Area-wide Decisions and Management Strategy Common to 
Preferred, Small DWMA A, and Small DWMA B Alternatives 


1. Artificial waters proposed for construction will be considered as grouped proposal and 
environmental assessment on a yearly basis for administrative efficiency A monitonng 


summary (population trends, and effects of waters) will be included to help support the 
annual proposal and the full strategic number and patter for the metatpopulation as outlined 
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m the Plan. Since about half of the proposed artificial waters for tnghorn sheep and desert 
mute deer are mutually beneficial, they will also be conssdered sumultancously. In this plan 
new artificial waters are proposed only for the Sonoran Desert Bighorn Sheep 


Metapopulanon Proposals for the Southern Mojave Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation, 
including JTNP,, will be considered at a later date. 


No Action Alternative 


Objective a -Provide for the aesthetic, educational, and recreational uses 
of desert mule deer 


Proposals for new water developments for burro deer are considered on a case-by<ase basis. 
Design, construction and maimtenance information is included im Figures M-1 and M-2 Appendix 
M. 


Preferred Alternative 


Objective a -Provide for the aesthetic, educational, and recreational uses 
of desert mule deer. 


New water developments will be constructed to expand usable habitat. Map 2-19 Appendix A 
shows 108 prospective areas im the Planning Arca identified by CDFG with the assistance of 
bighorn conservation groups for the new water developments. Of the 108, $8 are common to both 
deer and bighorn sheep. (See bighorn sheep 2 3.2 objective b for additional information) Design. 
construction and maimtenance information is included in Figures M-! and M-2 Appendix M. 
areas. Many more are located near the boundanes of wilderness areas. This location pattern was 
developed to best meet the objective with the mimimum necessary inclusion im wiidernces .reas. 
Final sites selected will conform to the above mentioned numbers. Proyect-level environmental 
assessments will be written for sites when selected. 


Small DWMA A Alternative 


Objective a -Provide for the aesthetic, educational, and recreational uses 
of desert mule deer. 


Same as the Preferred Alternative 


Small DWMA B Alternative 


Objective a -Provide for the aesthetic, educational, and recreational uses 
of desert mule deer. 


{ mstruct 21 artificial waters for deer over the next several years (Figures M-| and M-2 Appendix 
™m) Use would be common to both deer and bighorn sheep at all sites (See bighorn sheep 2 3 4 
objective b for additional mformation) 
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Goals and Objectives of Other Special Status Animal and Plant Species 
and Natural Communities & Ecological Processes 


a 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS - Mazntai the naturally occurring distribution of 28 special 
status arama! species and 30 special status plant species m the Plannang Area. For bats, the 
shafts and adits. 

NATURAL COMMUNITIES - Mainteen proper functioning condition m all natural 
communities with special emphasis on communsties that a) are present in smal! quantity, b) 
have a high species nchness, and c) support many special status species. 


ECOLOGICAL PROCESSES - Maintain naturally occurnng mterrelatonships among 
varnous biotic and abrotic elements of the environment. 


Objectives 


a 
b 


Protect and enhance habstat 


Decisions and Policy Common to all Alternatives 


Activities or projects authorized at or within | mile of a significant roost site shall have 
aniiagation measures applicable to the bat species present and the proyect. Mitigation might 
if bats are to be excluded from an old mine prnor to renewed mining, the exclusion must be 
performed at a non-critical time for the species present by a qualified bat biologist. 
Mitigation plans for large mines shall consider retaming some shafts and adits or creating 
new ones as Compensation. 
Within sustable habitat within the distribution of flat-tailed horned lizard, all applicable 
actions in the Flat-tailed Horned Lizord Conservation Strategy (FTHL Strategy available 
in BLM Riverside and E! Centro offices) shall be applied. These include the following: 
1) Where occupied flat-tailed horned lizard habitat is identified, apply mitigation 
measures specified in the FTHL Strategy. 
2) Require compensation for disturbance of habitat at | acre acquired for cach acre 
disturbed, which 1s the rate outside of FTHL Management Areas, and 
3) Document all habitat disturbance according to an interagency protocol. 
Public comment on critical issues shall be solicited from the Califorma Desert Advisory 
Council for actions on BLM lands and from the Advisory Commission for lands in JTNP. 
The NEPA process shall be used to provide information to the public and to solicit 
comments on proposed proyects occurring on federally administered lands in the Planning 
Area. 
The Desert Managers Group shall continue to provide strategic fiscal planning and shall 
oversee activitics of the Integrated Ecosystem Coordinator, the Public Information 
Coordinator, and the Habitat Restoration Coordinator The Desert Managers Group shall 
address interagency relations in the Planning Area 
The BLM and CDFG will coordinate all wildlife management activities in wilderness under 
the MOU (available in all BLM offices) on “Wildlife Management Activities in Wilderness” 


signed in 1997. 
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Planning Area-wide Decisions and Management Strategy Common to 
Preferred, Small DWMA A, and Small DWMA B Alternatives 


Vanous actions to benefit desert tortorse will add protection to special status species and natural 
many other umportant rssucs whch will add additonal commutment to the conservation of special 


1. CDFG, BLM, and NPS will jointly develop a public education plan. Educational materials 
Mountains Visitor Center and the JTNP Visitor Center will be primary contact points for 
public education for the Planning Arca. Interpretive programs at Big Morongo Reserve, 
as needs of special status species, vegetation restoration, fire ecology, and off-highway 
vehicle use. BLM rangers, Park rangers, and CDFG wardens will continue to inform public 
land visitors on these issues. 

2. A Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Coordinated Management Plan Cooperator’s 
Meeting shall be held at least annually. The agenda shall include a review of 
implementation actions im this plan, population trends as indicted by monitoring, progress 
in research actions, status of public education programs, and cumulative new surface 
disturbance. Each of the cooperating agencies- BLM, NPS, USMC, USFWS, CDFG - shall 
have an official representative present at the meetings. The general public, interest groups. 
and other agencies shall be invited and shall be given time on the agenda to comment on 
plan implementation. 

3. The BLM and USMC shall develop an interagency agreement for management of the 
Chocolate Mountains Acrial Gunnery Range as required by the California Desert Protection 
Act. 

4. Within one year after completing the plan, BLM and NPS will jointly develop and submit 
a monitoring plan to USFWS to assure that casual uses or other human activity are not 
affecting known occurrences of Coachella Valley Milkvetch. 

5. During project construction, special effort shall be made to avoid disturbance of populations 
of any special status plant; avoidance shall be strongly encouraged. Where plants cannot 
be avoided, the effects of the project on the species as a whole will be assessed. If the 
project is not likely to jeopardize the species or lead to the need to list a candidate or 
sensitive species, the project may be approved. Disturbance of a listed plant species will not 
be allowed. Consideration shall be given to transplanting, seed collection and propagation, 
careful seedbed removal and replacement, and long-term, ngorous post-proyect monitoring 
of plant population recovery. Where a project approaches a population of a special status 
plant, permanent or temporary fencing shall be strongly considered. 


2.3.9 No Action Alternative 
Objective a - Protect and enhance habitat 


CM Habutat of each special status species and each natural community shall be protected using existing 
land use policies, designations such as existing MUC and ACECs, [Bigelow cholla, Desert Lily 
Preserve, Chuckwalla Bench, Corn Springs, Chuckwalla Valley Dune Thicket and Dos Palmas}, 
Fallback Guidelines and by developing activity plans for proposed Habitat Management Plans 
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from the CDCA plan that have not yet been prepared. These HMPs (Map 2-4 Appendix A) 
include: Chemehuevi Wash, Vidal Wash. Whipple Mountains, Eagle Mountarns bighorn habstat. 
Dunes, McCoy Wash, Ford Dry Lake, Palo Verde Mountains and Indian Wash. 

Impacts of proposed projects in suitable habrtat within the range of a special status species and 
Standard mitigation practices for protection of raptors throughout the Planning Areca shall be 
applied to construction of all new electric utility lines. Among these measures are the following. 
conductor spacing greater than $ feet and/or perch guards or artificial perches on metal or unsafe 
crossarms. Mitigation techmiques may be found in Suggested Practices for Raptor Protection on 
Power Lines (Olendorff 1981). In areas of heavy raptor use, electrical distribution lines should 
be retrofitted appropnately. 

Mitigation measures protecting raptors (and other birds) throughout the Planning Area shal! be 
applied to cyamsde-icaching mines. Measures shall include, but are not limsted to, the following: 
1) piping of cyanide solutions, 2) placement of balls or nets over pregnant ponds, and 3) use of 
dnp-irngation with no standing water on leach pads. 

The following Gunes and playes (see Maps 2-20 and 3-3 Appendix A) in the Planning Area ave 
designated as “open” or “closed” to vehicle use regardless of the underlying multiple-use class 
(they are listed in Table 9 in the Motorized-Vechicle Access Element of the CDCA Plan and are 


given for information only): 
Ford Dry Lake (portion of) MUC M Open 
Cadiz Dunes MUC L Closed 
Rice Valley Dunes (portion of) MUC M Open 


Objective b - Protect connectivity between communities 


The route designation process shall consider fragment size. A fragment 1s defined as an area un- 
bisected by route or linear disturbance. 


Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 
Objective a - Protect and enhance habitat 


Designate sixteen (542,443 acres) Multi-species WHMAs such that approximately 80 percent of 

the distribution of all special status species and all natural community types are included in the 

Multi-species Conservation Zone (Map 2-21 Appendix A). See Appendix H for a description of 

the process used to define the WHMA and the concept of conservation zones. 

Delete the following unwritten HMPs: Fenner/Chemehuevi Valicys, Chemehuevi Wash, Vidal 

Wash, Eagle Mountains, Granite-Palen Mountains, Rice Valley Dunes, McCoy Wash, Chuckwalla 

Bench, Ford Dry Lake, Palo Verde Mountains, Indian Wash, Algodones Dunes and Coxcomb 

Mountains. 

Mitigate impacts of proposed projects in suitable habitat within the range of a special status 

conduct surveys for special status species as follow ‘'so see range maps 3-6a-f and 3-7a-f 

Appendix A): 

* Most Animals: Only within Multi-spec .. » servation Zone. 

° Plants with ranges mapped: W thin rar species with range maps. Ranges may be both 
in and outside Multi-species Conserva._« Zone. 
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* Other: At all species locations mm the Planning Area (sce CM for special status species and 
special measures below for sclecied species of species groups) 
Special mrstagszbon measures shal! be apphed as given below for cach species oF species 
group. 
Bat gates shal! be constructed on caves or mune roosts only where there 15 sgnificant potential for 
negative effects from human wntrusmon Gates shal! be constructed according to the most recent 
techmaques considenng human and bat passage. susceptibility to vandalism. and cost: Gates shal! 
be ispected and maimtained regularty On BLM-managed lands placement of gates wil! include 
All riparian habitat or permanently flowing streams within 5 miles of « maternity roost for 
Townsend's tig-cared bat shall have a mpanan proper functioning condition analyses and receive 
annual imspection and monstomng report Those mpanan stream sites degraded by use or crotic 
plants or otherwise not functioning property shall recerve treatment and or protection to restore 
it to proper functioning condition. 
Closure of amy route within | 4 mile of any significant bat roost shall be strongly comsdered 
Throughout the Planming Arca. closure of amy route within | 4 mile of a prasne falcon or golden 
eagle cyne (cliff nests) shal! be strongly considered. 
1 mile of a prasne falcon or golden cagle eyne between February |$ through June |5 
Habitat for elf owls at Corn Springs shall be improved by removing all renaming tamarisk to 
elevate water table. controlling starlings. planting cottonwoods. adding nest hoxes or wood poles 
Limit construction activity penod to September | - February | 1f burrowing ow'ls are present m a 
project area 
Harvest of live vegetation, especially cactus and yuccas. shall be prohibited m the Multi -species 
Conservation Zone to protect perching and nesting sites for thrashers. 
Limit construction activity period to July | - December | if Crissal thrashers are present in a 
Project area 
The following dunes and playas (see Map 2-20 Appendix A) shall be closed under CFR 8342 to 
vehicle use (except for routes designated open or limited) to protect essential blowsand habitat or 
sand source for populations of Mojave fnnge-toed lizard The following changes shall be made 
to Table 9 in Motorized-Vchicle Access Element of the CDCA Plan: 


Palen Dunes MUC M Closed 
Rice Valley Dunes MUC M Closed 
Ford Dunes MUC M Closed 
Palen Dry Lake MUC L &M Closed 
Ford Dry Lake (portion of MUC M Closed 


See Section 2 § Objective a for additional information. 
On those playas which are designated MUC | for salt mening (Bristol, Cadiz. and the western half 
of Danby), areas of playa habitat with little to no mining infrastructure will be managed through 
design and rehabilitation of mining operations and other uses to mitigate alteration of natural 
ecological processes - pnmanly eprsodes of water flooding and ponding This prescnption will 
serve until erther |) the level of mining operations 1s significantly imcreased from the relatively 
low, constant level of activity of the past five decades, and 2) the level of knowledge ts increased 
about the natural history of the specific playa environments and effects of salt mining operations - 
positive or negative 

Special mitigation measures avoiding disturbance of habitat of Couch's spadefoot toad shal! be 
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strongly comadered uw all projects Ephemeral umpoundment arcas should not be drsturbed by 
vetucies of other actrvibes mm order to masmtasn sou percolapon rates and preserve mocrofauna 
Surface flow to such umpoundments should not be blacked by proyects 

Closure of amy route wothan | 4 mule of a sate of known occurrence of Couch 's spadefoct toad shall 
be strongly commdered 

instal! permanem fenceng where unauthorized vehicle use 5 observed im temporary mmpoundment 
arcas for Couch's spadefoot toad These arcas have not yet been sdennfied 

Closure of amy route wethen | 4 mule of a natural of artficaal water source (¢ g . springs. sceps. 
stream, guzzier) shall be strongly commdered 

Olosure of “redundant” routes shal! be strongly comadered 

in the Mult-spejaecs WHMA. compensation for disturbance of Desen Dry Wash Woodland and 
Desert Chenapad Scrub comrounmes as shown on Map 3-3 Appendi A shall be required at } 
acres for cach acre disturbed [qurvalent funds may be derected toward commun:ty enhancement 
or rehabilitation For compensation for habitat disturbance within DWMAs see section 2 2 Issue 
Recovery of the Desert Tortowe Recovery, Small DWMA A. 

In Sand Dune and Playa communmties as shown on Map 3-3 Appendis A that are closed to vehicle 
use, compensation for surface disturbance shall be required at 3 acres for cach acre disturbed 
Compemsation wil! not be required for existing salt maning operations on playas managed under 
MUC | Equrvalent funds may be directed toward communsty enhancement or rehabilitation for 
compensation for habitat disturbance within DWMAs, sce section 2.2 Issue Recovery of the 
Desert Tortoise Recovery, Small DWMA A. 

Springs and Seep communities im need of rehabilitation or protection shall be smproved through 
a number of means removing tamarisk. controlling starlings. planting native species. adding nevi 
boxes or woud poles unt: cottonwoods mature. adding fencing to exchude livestock and burros. 
discontinuing water diversions These needs and measures would vary by the known or predicted 
oceurrence of various species of concern Where necessary habitat improvements shall oe 
protected by right-of-way. Map 2-22 Appendix A indicates 45 sites are in need of tamarisk 
removal and 93 s#tes may need exclosures for cattle and burros (those within leases or herd areas). 
although these numbers may vary somewhat after performing on-sit. evaluators 
Construction projects will not disturb spring and seeps during duration of project: 

BLM will acquire private and SLC lands outside NPS with known occurrence out to one mule from 
each occurrence of Coachella Valley Milkvetch. 

See section 2 § Issue Designation of Routes of Travel for descrnpnon of route closures 


See section 2 6 Issue Land Ownership Pattern for description of land acquisition management 
Objectives b - Protect connectivity between communities 

The route designation process shall consider fragment size A fragment is defined as an area un- 
bisected by route or linear disturbance 

The fragmenting affects of projects should be considered mm the placement. design. and permitting 


of new projects: 
See section 2 § Issue Designation of Routes of Travel for description of route closures 


Small DWMA A Alternative 
Objective a - Protect and enhance habitat 


Same as Preferred Alternative with following exceptions 
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Desagnate caghtecn (812.323 acres) Mulp-speecs WHMAS such that approxumaicly 80 percent 
of Gx dastrbwtx« of all special status speces and all natural communsty types are included m the 
Muln-spececs Conservanon Zone (Map 2-23 Append A) See Append H for a descnpnon of 
the proces: used to define the WHMA and the concept of comservabon zones. 

Actos Bat gates stial) oc constructed on all caves ©” mune roosts where entry would pose a hazard to 
humans or bats cutmde of CMAGR. Gates shall be constructed according to the most recent 
tectemgues commdenng human and bat passage. susceptibility to vandalrem. and cost Gates shal! 
be smepected and mamtamned regularly On BLM -managed lands placement of gates will imclude 
ngitt-of-way protechon unless sites are already afforded such protection 

All sagneficamt ‘vost sstes shall be withdrawn, at generally 2 S acres per site, from muncral entry. 
subject to vaid ousting nghts 

In Sand Dune and Playa communsies as shown on Map 3-3 Appendis A that are closed to vehacte 
use, compensation for surface disturbance shall be required at 3 acre for cach acre disturbed. 
Compensation wil] not be required for cxrsteng salt mining operations on playas managed under 
MUC | Equrvaient funds may be directed toward community enhancement or rehabilitation 


Objectives ¢ - Protect connectivity between communities 


Action Same as Preferred Alternative 


2.3.12 Small DWMA B Alternative 
Objective a - Protect and enhance habitat 


Same as Preferred Alternative with following exceptions 

Designate twelve (512,455 acres) Mult-apecies WHMA 5 such that approxmmately $0 percent of 

the distribution of special status species and natural community types are inc huded in the follow ing 

combined areas. |) Joshua Tree National Park, 2) Chocolate Mountains Acnal Gunnery Range. 

3) dessgnated wilderness 4) proposed DWMAs (see section 2.2 Issue Recovery of the Desert 

Tortorse Small DWMA B), and 5) the newly defined Mult)-epecies WHMA (Map 2-24 Appendix 

A) These combined areas are hereafter referred to as the Multi-species Conservation Zone 

Actions apphed to the Mult)-species WHMA will generally be pro-active and use-guiding rather 

than use-prohibiting See Appendix H for a more precise definition of the WHMA 

Construction will not be lumsted to penod between July | and December | im Conservation Zone 

when Crissal thrashers are present 

Fencing will not be considered where unauthorized vehicle use is observed in temporary 

impoundment areas for Couch's spadefoot toad 

In the Mult)-speces WHMA, compensation for disturbance of Desert Dry Wash Woodland and 
Desert Chenopod Scrub communities as shown on Map 3-3 Appendix A shall be required at | acre 
for each acre disturbed Equivalent funds may be directed toward community enhancement or 
rehabilitation For compensation for habitat disturbance within DWMAs. see section 2 2 Issue 
Recovery of the Desert Tortoise Recovery, Small DWMA A. 

Action = in Sand Dune and Playa communities as shown on Map 3.) Appendix A that are closed to vehicle 
use, compensation for surface disturbance shall be required at | acre for each acre disturbed. 
Compensation will not be required for existeng salt mining operations on playas managed under 
MUC | Equivalent funds may be directed toward community enhancement or rehabilitation 

Action = On Bristol Dry Lake (designated MUC | for salt mining), areas of playa habutat with little to no 

mening infrastructure wil] be managed through design and rehab:litation of mining operations and 


Action 
Action 
Action 
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other uses to mutigaie alteration of natural coologocal processes - pmmanty cpusodes of water 
floodung and ponding Thess prescnpoon will serve unt! esther |) the level of mumng operapams 
ts sagmeficamtly mcreased from the relatrvely low. constant level of activity of the past five decades. 
and 2) the level of knowledge is increased about the natural history of the specific plays 
environments and effects of salt muning operations - positive of negative 


Objectives c - Protect connectivity between communities 


Same as Preferred Ahernatrve 
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2.4 Issue: Wild Horses and Burros 


Managing wild burros along the Colorado River is a joint responsibility for BLM offices in 
California and Arizona. Management is further complicated by a complex land ownership pattern 
include farmlands), Metropolitan Water District lands, and the Chemehuevi and Colorado River 
Indian tribal lands. As these jurisdictions are mostly adjacent to the Colorado River, they tend to 
have concentrations of wild burros during the summer months when water availability is limited 
to upland areas. Burros which range both on and off BLM public lands (as is the case throughout 
the NECO Planning Area), are subject to the Wild, Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971. 


Two Herd Management Areas (HMAs), Havasu and Cibola-Trigo, established by Arizona BLM, 
exist on both sides of the Colorado River. Only the portions of each that are located on the 
California side are affected by the NECO Plan. 


BLM'’s land use plans for the above-indicated California and Arizona BLM offices are proposed 
to be amended for their Wild Horses and Burros components because of the recommendations of 
Desert Tortoise Recovery Plan, the Pierson Report (see goal c) and conflicts with other uses. 


The Desert Tortoise Recovery Plan recommends no burro grazing in DWMAs. The burros also 
share habitat used by bighorn sheep and deer. There are increasing concerns over forage 
and bighorn sheep for available water in the uplands. 


The reader is also referred to Issues 2.1 (Standards and Guidelines), 2.3 (Bighorn Sheep and Deer), 
and 2.2 (Recovery of the Desert Tortoise) for related issues and solutions. No permanent 
management facilities for wild burros (water developments, exclosures) are proposed at this time. 
At such time as burro populations reach appropriate management levels (AMLs) in herd 
management areas (HMAs), the need for these facilities will be evaluated. Methods, locations, 
and facilities related to the gathering and holding of captured burros, both temporary and 
permanent, will be utilized and specifically addressed in updated herd management area plans 
(HMAPs) and gathering plans which will follow the NECO Plan. Development of these 


Goals for Managing Wild Burros 
a. Renee Wine Darve Rens Hor Realy visite populations im 0 Griving samara ecolepien 


b. Addoun Gon tnsonstotnsies end compleniien of maannqement plans end puasam 
administration between California and Arizona BLM to better implement the BLM's 
management rcsponsibilities under P.L. 92-195 and better accomplish the missions and 
mandates which govern other administretcd lands. 

c. Follow the recommendations from the Wild Horse and Burro Emergency Evaluation Team, 
commonly known as the Pierson Report. The team recommended, to combine multiple 
HMAs to recognize an entire herd and designate only one field office be responsibie for 
management of a herd. 
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No Action Alternative 


Objectives 


a. Combine and adjust the boundaries and AMLs for herds and management units that are 
common to California and Arizona administrations and designate a single BLM field office 


to manage them to resolve management issues and improve program admunistration. 


Change in Terminology and CDCA Pian 


The following ts a list of terms used to define wild horse and burro management. Some of this 
terminology represents a change in terminology used in the CDCA Plan and described in Chapter 
3 (See section 3.8 for definitions and the relationships to the out of date terms). The correct 


terminology is used in planning documents developed by BLM im Anzona for that portion of the 
California Desert within its jurisdiction. 


Additional Points of Management 


The following additional notes of management are provided to help clarify details of management 
not addressed in the NECO Plan but are related to land use plan implementation. 


HMAPs and Unitized Program Administration 

Upon completion of the NECO Plan new HMAPs will be written which will replace the separate 
California and Arizona HMAPs. HMAPs contain the details of managing herds of wild horses and 
burros which are not contained in land use plans. Along with the writing of HMAPs, agreements 
will have to be developed between the BLM cffices in California and Arizona for the combined 
program administration. 


Gathering Operations and Plans 

Gathering plans will be written and approved pnor to conducting gathering operations. These 
plans may address time of year of operations; use of facilities and wranglers on horses; access into 
HMaAs and other areas - including wilderness areas, refuges, lands managed by other agencies and 
private lands; and use of water/air/wheeled craft to help herd and haul animals. 


No Action Alternative 
Objectives a .Combine Common Herds and Management Units 


Manage all HMAs with current boundaries and AMLs as separately set in current California and 


Arizona land use and program management plans. ( Table 2-10) (Map 2-25 Appendix A). 
Manage Piute Mountain HA for zero burros. 
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10 
(2 sangie herd and AML are common to both HMAs) 


22 (Califorma), 190 (Arizona) 
(a sungle herd 1s common to both HMAs. cach of 
whoch has separate AMLs 


Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 
Objective a .Combine and Adjust Common Herds and Management 


Units 


Combine Chemehuevi and Havasu HAs and HMAs into a single burro HA and single burro HMA 
to be named Chemehuevi HA and HMA and modify the new HMA boundary to more accurately 
reflect burro use and reduce conflicts in the northern portion of the Chemehuevi Indian 
Reservation. the Havasu National Wildlife Refuge (NWR). and with issues defined in sections 2.2 
and 2.3. The new HMA is reduced from a current combined 485,846 acres to 147,630 acres (Map 
2-26 Appendix A). Reduce the current AML of 150 to a current management level of 108, which 
shall remain in effect until a new AML is established through monitoring of habitat and 
population. Reductions center primarily on the NWR and tribal land. 

Combine historical burro range (see Chapter 3) and Chocolate/Mule Mountains and the Cibola- 
Trigo HAs and HMAs into a single burro HA and a single burro HMA to be named 
Chocolate/Mule Mountains HA and HMA and modify the boundary to more accurately reflect 
burro use and reduce conflicts in the Cibola and Imperial national wildlife refuges (NWRs) Fish 
and Wildlife Service lands, CMAGR, Picacho State Recreation Area (SRA), and with issues 
defined in sections 2.2 and 2.3. The new HMA is reduced from a current combined 422,598 acres 
to 223,542 acres(Map 2-26 Appendix A). Reduce the current combined AML of 21 2to a single 
current management level of 121, which shall remain in effect until an AML is established through 
monitoring of habitat and population. Reductions center primarily on the NWRs, SRA, and 
CMAGR. 


Small DWMaA A Alternative 
Objectives a .Combine and Adjust Common Herds and Management 
Units 


Eliminate the Chemehuevi, Havasu, Chocolate/Mule Mountains, Cibola- Tngo and Picacho HMAs 
to eliminate conflicts which stem from a land pattern issue in which there are many entities which 
do not share burro management mandates (NWRs, SRA, CMAGR, private farmlands). (Map 2-27 
Appendix A). 

Combine the Chemehuevi and Havasu HAs into a single burro HA to be named Chemehuevi HA. 
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Combine the Chocolate/Mule Mountains, Cibola-Trigo, and historic burro range (see Chapter 3) 
into a single burro HA to be named Chocolate/Mule Mountains HA ( Map 2-27 Appendix A) (HAs 
cannot be eliminated by law but can be managed for zero populations.) 


Small DWMA B Alternative 


Objectives a .Combine and Adjust Common Herds and Management 
Units 


Combine Chemehuevi and Havasu HAs and HMAs into a single burro HA and single burro HMA 
to be named Chemehuevi HA and HMA. and modify the new HMA boundary to more accurately 
reflect burro use and reduce conflicts in the northern portion of the Chemchuevi Indian 
Reservation, the Havasu National Wildlife Refuge (NWR ), and with issues defined in sections 2.2 
and 2.3. The new HMA is reduced ‘rom a current combined 485,846 acres to 263,021 acres (Map 
2-28Appendix A). Retain the current AML of, which shall remain in effect until a new AML is 
allows continuation of current manapement level 

Eliminate the Picacho HMA for horses. 

Combine historical burro range (see Chapter 3) and Chocolate/Mule Mountains and the Cibola- 
Trigo HAs and HMAs into a single, burro HA and a single burro HMA to be named 
Chocolate/Mule Mountains HA and HMA and modify the boundary to more accurately reflect 
burro use and reduce conflicts in the Cibola and Imperial national wildlife refuges (NWRs), 
CMAGR, Picacho State Recreation Area (SRA), and with issues defined in sections 2.2 and 2.3. 
The new HMA is reduced from a current combined 422,598 acres to 274,811 acres (Map 2-28 
Appendix A). Reduce the current combined AML of 212 to a single current management level of 
138, which shall remain in effect until an AML is established through monitoring of habitat and 
population. Reduction center primarily on the NWRs, SRA, and CMAGR. 
Establish the Piute Mountain HMA (39,780 acres) at a current population level of 37 burros until 
an AML is established through monitoring of habitat and population. (Map 2-28 Appendix A). 
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2.5 Issue: Motorized-Vehicle Access / Routes of Travel 
Designations / Recreation 


In the California Desert, motorized-vehicle access and recreation enjoy a close relationship 
whether motorized travel is the focus of recreational activities (c.g. driving for picasure, 
participating in dual-sport motorcycle events, or racing in organized events) or simply a means of 
getting to recreation sites such as campgrounds and trailhcads. Routes of travel designations 
recreation are addressed as a single issuc 


Casual v. Authorized Access 

Casual use of public lands in the context of motorized-vehicle access is defined as the use of 
routes not requiring a specific authorization. Authorized use in such context is the use of routes 
approved through a permitting process for specific activities (c.g. rights-of-way issued for 
development of communication sites). The designation of routes as “open,” “limited,” and 
“closed” is generally applicable to both casual and authorized users of public lands. However, 
where there is a requirement for occasional access associated with an authorized use but it is 
determined that unlimited casual use may cause undesirable resource impacts, routes will be 
designated “closed” and available for use only by the authorized party. In such circumstances, the 
authorized use of a “closed” route usually limits this use in some manner of requires mitigation 
im some form. It is anticipated that few routes will be available for use on/y by authorized parties. 
Access for the use and enjoyment of private lands will be addressed on a case-by-case basis where 
private landowners are adversely affected by route designation decisions. 


BLM / USMC / NPS 
Map 2-29 Appendix A shows the current access network for all lands in the NECO planning area. 
actions apply to BLM-managed lands only. 


Goals for Motorized-Vehicle Access / Routes of Travel Designations / 
Recreation 


The goals stated in the CDCA Plan's Motorized-V chicle Access Element (1985 Plan Amendment 
Six, approved January 15, 1987) are herein reiterated as goals of the NECO Plan for motorized- 
vehicle access and routes of travel designations: 


a. Provide for constrained motorized vehicle access in a manner that balances the needs of all 
desert users, private landowners, and other public agencies. 

b. When designating or amending areas or routes for motorized vehicle access, to the degree 
possible, avoid adverse impacts to desert resources. 

c. Use maps, signs, and published information to communicate the motorized vehicle access 
situation to desert users. Be sure all information materials are understandable and easy to 
follow. 


_ = wee 


The goals stated in the CDCA Plan's Recreation Element (1985 Plan Amendment Six, approved 
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January 15, 1987, and 1987 Plan Amendment Nine, approwed ‘August 23, 1988) are herem 
reiterated as goals of the NECO Plan for recreaion: 


a Provide for a wide range of quality recreation opportunines and expenences emphasizing 
dispersed undeveloped use. 

b. Provide a minimum of recreation facilities. Those facilities should emphasize resource 

c. Manage recreation use to mimimuze user conflicts, provide a safe recreation environment, and 
protect desert resources. 

d Emphasize the use of public information and education techmiques to crease public 


¢. 
f Encourage the use and enjoyment of desert recreation opportunities by special populatons, 
and provide facilities to meet the needs of those groups. 


Objectives’ 


a. Designate routes of travel consistent with the criteria at 43 CFR 8342.1. 

b. Provide for organized competitive off-highway vehicle events m a manner that protects desert 
resources. 

c. Establish consistency in expressing limitations for stopping, parking. and vehicle camping. 


2.5.1 No Action Alternative 
Objective a - Routes of Travel Designations’ 


CM Motorized-vehicle access 1s managed in accordance with Multuple-Use Class (MUC) guidelines 
established in the CDCA Plan, as amended (sce section 3.10). Routes of travel are approved for 
motorized-vehicle use in accordance with Executive Orders | 1644 and | 1989 (issued on February 
9, 1972, and May 24, 1977, respectively), and the criteria at 43 CFR 8342.1. 

Action All “existing” routes (Map 2-29 Appendix A) in MUC “L” areas that have been inventoried and 


In response to a proposal to establish an Off Highway Vehicle Recreation Area on public lands in the lower 
Chemehuevi V alley. the following objectives were initially considered for the NECO Plan (|) amend area designations for 
motonzed vehi le access to meet the needs of desert users. enhance recreation opportunites and protect desert resources (2) 
amend Multiple (se Class (MLC ) designations to he consistent with amendments to area designations for motonzed vehn le 
access and (}) designate Special Recreation Management Areas where site specifi management plans are necessary to address 
significant public recreation issues or management concerns ( onmsideranon of the proposal to establish an OHV Recreation Ares 
im the lower Chemehuevi Valley has been deferred unt! a coordinated eflor between the Needles field Office and the Lake 
Havasu Field Office (Anzona) to amend thew respective land use plans can be initiated Designation of a motonzed vehicle 
“open area” only within the CDC A at this tome would be premature 


(a) Route designations approved through the NECQO Plan constitute (DCA Plan decisions future changes to these 
decisions would reguired amending the CDC A Plan (b) Route designations apply only to routes and portions thereof on public 
lands the desagnation of routes as “open” “lumited and closed) 1s not applicable on non publi lands (¢) Routes withen 
Joshua Tree National Part are not subvect to route designation through the NEC O Plan motonzed vebuc ie access 1s addressed 
through the Park s (reneral Managemen: Pian and amendments thereto (d) The Chocolate Mountain Aena! (runnery Range 1s 
Closed to casual use routes therem according!) are not subject to the NECO Plan route designation process 
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mapped for the NADO Pian.‘ including navigable washes that have been individually identified. 
- are Gesignated “open™ for motorized-vehicle use except (1) where such use has already been 
lumited or prohibited through publication of a final notice im the Federal Register, (2) where 


specific biological parameters proposed through the NECO Pian are applied to minimize 
harassment of wildlife and significant Gareption of willis helbinets selative to enstorized-vehicte 


use,” or (3) where restnctions on use are required to protect other resource values of the public 
lands, to promote the safety of all users of the public lands, or to munamuze conflacts among vanous 
uses of the public lands Al! navigable washes not individually inventoned and mapped in MUC 
“L” areas would be designated “open” as a class except where such washes occur within a “washes 
closed zone” created to mect management goals in section 2.2. Designation of “washes open 
zones™ in Category | and I] would be approved contingent upon long-term monstorng of use and 
impacts. (Maps 2-10 and 2-31 Appendix A). 


All navigable washes not individually inventoned and mapped m MUC “L”™ areas would be 
designated “open™ as a class except where such washes occur within a “washes closed zone.” All 
“existing” routes in MUC “M”™ areas and MUC “T" areas not designated “open™ to motorized- 
vehicle access, whether non-wash routes or navigable washes, would be available for motorized- 
vehicle use except where such use has already been limited or prohibited, or where specific 
biological parameters proposed in sections 2.2 and 2.3 are applied to minimize harassment of 
wildlife and significant disruption of wildlife habstats relative to motorized-vehicle use (Map 2-31 
Appendix A) 


Cultural Resources* 

For all MUCs, routes identified as having cultural resources located within a 600-foot Arca of 
Potential Effect (APE) that are listed, determined eligible, or likely to be considered eligible for 
the National Register of Histonc Places, and for which there 1s potential that activities associated 
with use of the route rmght adversely affect the resource, will remaim undesignated unti! such time 
that the specific cultural resource can be assessed in the field and resource conflicts consequent 
to use of an adjacent route can be identified and resolved through review im accordance with 
Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act. If, after review, it is determined that use 
of the subyect routes and activities associated with use of these routes will have no adverse effect 


“Appendin | describes the route inventory process for the NECO Plan. 


“The crntena at 4) CFR 8342 1(b) require that harassment of wildlife or significant disruption of wildlife habrtats be 
munumzed where routes are evasiable for use by motorized vehw les that 1. where routes are designated open or limited © 
turther the regulatory cruena require that apecial atiention be given to protect endangered or threatened species and they 
habuats The trologycal parameters proposed is sections 2 2 and 2 | are applicable to all alternatives as necessary to meet 
regulatory requirements 


“The criteria st 43 CPR £342 1(a) require that damage to soil, watershed, vegetation, air, or other resources of the 
public lands be menirmized where routes are available for use by motonzed vehi les Such other resources) imc bude cultural 
resources: 


The size of the APE for the No Action Ahernative 400 feet relates to limuts for stopping. parting. and vehicle 
camping under this ahernative Such actrvitnes are allowed within WOO feet of a route of travel (except im sensitive areas such as 
ACEC 8 where the tyme 1s 100 feet) thereby creating a pone approwimately 600 feet wide for stopypeng parking and vebw le 
compen. 
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on historic properties, these routes may be designated “open. If it is determined that use of a 
route or activites associated with use of the route may have or have had an adverse effect on 
histonc propernes, the BLM will consult with SHPO on the appropriate course of action to resolve 
the effect and may designate the route as “closed ~ Routes identified as having no known cultural 
resources located within the APE that are listed. determined cligsbie, or likely to be conssdered 
eligible, and routes where there are no identified cultural resources within the APE, may be 
designated “open ~ 

REF $$ Sec section 22 lssuc: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise, and section 2.3 issue: Management of 
parameters to minimize harassment of wildlife and significant disruption of wildlife habsats. 
Table 2-11 (below) summarizes the referenced actions. 


| Section | Bistegica! Paremrters te Minsmise Haresemee: of W lidtiie sad Significant Dieruptice of W lidlife Habitats’ 


22 Pornons of Desert Tortome Recovery Une: (Ne Achor Ahernatree) porhons of 18M As (Preferred Large DW MA 
Ahernatrve) of DW MAs om thew entirety (Small (WMA 4A and BH Ahernatrves) are desgnated as wawhes (kmed somes 
where vetin ke ume is Femi ted te egw rfx remains on hading nas gale washes that are ind: duals dewgnated open 

' tae 


23 The reaae designation process shal Comseder tragmen sre 


23 Closure of amy route erther | 4 mole of amy signifi ant het rem shall he strongly camesdered 


"Designation of routes subsequent to Section 106 review would require an amendment to the ( DC A Plan 


© Recognizing the value of a motorized recreational touring network as identified through the NEC QO Plan and or 
specific access requirements granted hrough the nght-of way process or other such authonzations which generally are reflected 
by the presence of paved and or mamtamed dim roads. the following categones of routes are designated open as exceptions to 
the ological parameters described in this table unless 1 is determined tha! use must be limited for other reasoms paved roads: 
marmtamed dirt roads and recreational tourmng routes in accordance with the ( DCA Plan as amended a mamtained road is 
defined as “regularly or frequently marmtamed by continuous use (¢ g passage of vetcles) or machine mamtenance for the 
NECO Pian. a mamtamed dort road 1s generally one that 1s mamtamned pernodically with the use of machines (€ g  motonzed 
graders) A “recreational touryng route 1s one that on combination with other such routes. provides emponant recreational 
access promarily to meet the needs of indrviduals who “drive for pleasure © 


— Withon “washes closed zones” washes not specifically designated ‘open’ or “limned © despite tie navigabulity 
will not be avarlable for vetucle use such washes are designated closed) as a (lass Outside “washes closed zones” navigable 
washes are considered to occur within “washes open zones and are available for motonzed veticle use at a «lass unlews it 1s 
determined that use in apecifx washes or wash zones must be further lumaed in MLC “1” areas navigable washes im “washes 
open zones are designated “open” as ¢ class in MUC “M™ areas and MUC “1 areas not designated “open” to motored- 
vehicle access. navigable washes are considered “existing routes (No Action Alternative only) 

There are two different configuranons of ~washes closed zones for the four ahernatives One configuration is applicable to the 
No Action Alternative and the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative. the other 1s applicable to both of the small DWMA 
ahernatives The former occurs entirely within DWMASs as proposed under the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative but extends 
outerde the Desert Tortowse Recovery | nits to a small degree The lamer as indicated is comcdent with the small DWMAs 


No “washes lumned zones are proposed in the NECO Plan 

Applying locanon apecific brological parameters occasionally leads to the designation of an entire route as 
“Closed” rather than blumiting the Closure to a portion of the route Such broadening of the parameters in this manner is generally 
hased on pudgments regarding potential for manageability (omversely om light of pudgments regardong mammienance of a viable 
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23 Oromure of amy roune evther 4 mie of prmime fakcar and guider cage ene: cif nests) shall he strangh camsderec — 
Closure of amy roune wether | 4 mule of 2 une of known occurrence of ( ouct + spadefoat toad shall be strongly commdered — 


C 


235 Closure of amy rowe wrth | 4 mek of s nature! of arf emer source (¢ g EpPMNgA seepa srearm gurriers) shal! be 
rong?) Comsdered * 


25 (lomure of “redundant route shall he strongh camsdered — 


Route-Specific Designations (No Action Alternative) 
Appendix | and Map 2-3! Appendix A identify the following: 
routes proposed for “open™ designation in MUC “L™ areas 
routes proposed for “limited” designation 
“existing ~ routes available for use in MUC “M™ and “I” areas 
routes proposed for “closed” designation 
routes proposed for addition to the route network to enhance recreational opportunities 
Routes proposed for addition to the network typically fall mmto one of three categones: 
(1) those which have never existed, thereby requiring “construction”: 
“Construction” may be accomplished with the use of typical road 
construction equipment, or simply by repeated vehicular travel along a 
specified course. 
(2) specific navigable washes. 
Although use of navigable washes in a “washes open zone” would be 
allowed as a class—no proposal would be necessary for thei inclusion in 
the route network —wash-specific designations of “open” or “limited™ in 
MUC “L” areas would allow their use to be encouraged, that is, such routes 
could be mapped and signed “open” if consistent with “/mplementation of 
Route Designation Decisions © (below). 


rowte network and. agai. potential for manageabylity routes occurring within the prescribed distance as specified by the 
trological parameters are occasionally designated “open or“) nited © 


“Same as footnote number 10. 


Redundant routes are those deemed ees on more than are needed In identifying redundant routes the following 
definition is to be considered A redundant route 1s one whose purpose is apparently the same or very simular to that of another 


route inclusive of providing the same or very similar recreation opportunities or expenences 
In some instances elrmenation of redundant routes also reduces fragmentation of wiidlife habriats 


Identifying redundant routes requires that pudgements be made relative to the uses and purposes of certain routes A route may 
be considered redundant based on prowimuty to another route deaprie a lack of knowledge about its use and purpose Whether it 
1s recommended for Closure may then be dependent on its anparen! use and purpose its Contrbution to maimtenance of a viable 
route network its proximuty to navigable washes in an open wash zone and or the potential for management of the route as 
“closed ~ (If navigable washes within an open wash zone are in Close proxnmuty to a route determined as redundant of another 
route identified in the NECO mvemtory the closure of such route may be deemed inconsequential in atiauming wildlife related 
obyectives because access to the ummediate area would he menemally affected Therefore although redundant 1 may not be 
recommended for closure ) 
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(3) those which are declared to be “non-routes~ at the time of the inventory. 
Reestablishing these routes may be accomplished with the use of typical 
road construction equipment, or simply by repeated vehicular travel. 


Any route requiring construction through use of road construction equipment or 
establishment by repeated vehicular travel will require a specific authonzation consequent 
to preparation of a project-specific environmental assessment. 

© routes declared to be “non-routes”~ at the time of the inventory (April 1996 and thereafter) 

and. therefore, not available for use 

Non-routes are previously-cxisting routes which have been substantially reclaimed by the 
forces of nature. Some of these non-routes are delineated as existing routes on the most 
recent versions of 1:24,000 US.G.S. maps. Nevertheless, an on-the-ground survey 
revealed that such routes (1) cannot be located due to complete or near<omplcte 
reclamation, (2) are intermittently visible thereby encouraging intermittent cross-country 
travel where evidence of the route disappears, and/or (3) have been re-vegetated to the 
extent that, although visible, travel upon them would require the crushing of substantial 
vegetation, i.c., destruction of natural features. 
Where only a portion of a route was declared to be a non-route at the time of the inventory, 
the entire route 1s recommended for closure to preclude impacts to the non-route portion 
and allow natural reclamation to continue. Such routes are identified as “partial non- 
routes.” Where a portion of the route connects other open routes and 1s not declared to be 
a non-route, only the non-route portion 1s recommended for closure. 


All “non-routes” and “partial non-routes™ would be designated “closed.” 

© routes for which designation decisions are deferred pending completion of a cultural 

resources assessment 

Given the nature and scale of the NECO Plan, no field survey for cultural resources was 
conducted to specifically address the probability, nature and extent of effects to historic 
properties that might result from designating routes as “open” or “limited.” Accordingly. 
routes within an Area of Potential Effect where the qualities or values of cultura! resources 
that would qualify a site for inclusion on the National Register of Historic Places might be 
compromised consequent to use of the route or uses associated with the route (e.g. 
stopping, parking, and vehicle camping) will not be designated until a cultural resources 
assessment has been completed (also see discussion under section 4 | 12). 
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Miles of Vetick: Routes Designated “Opes” te MUC “L* Arens 


Desert Terveme Recovery | atte (retmete Deer oe 
Cumeert | Chectwatts Motenes 
as) | $82 Aciall 1” 
Mies of “Exieting” Vebicte Rewtes Avaiiahte for Use te MUC “M™ and MUC “I” Areas 
m | se | om > 


Keren dames 60 Bietapw of 


Mies of \ rte Rewer Demgneced “( losed” te Mimumse Her vssemre: of indi: cad Sagnifi se: [Rar upmes of ¥ lndhily Hetem ie 


Mileage of navigate eanhes homed ane lay wasthes (lomed somes os undmermened 


J eagrontanion eae comsadered of application of the other parameters, hur ne roaites arr 
promemed tor koma due sekehy te thes parameter 


C lomure of rowtes wrthan | 4 mele of 


segrefc amt hat rremes shall he ctremghy 
comendered (Sect'on 2 |) 


C lomare of reanes erthen | 4 mile of prarnie 


fak on and goider eagle evries shal! he 
strong) consedered (Sectrem >!) 


Closure of reanes wether | 4 mile of tnown 
occurrences of (ouch <apadetoe tomd shel! 
he strongty conaudered (Section 2 |) 


( lemure of roates ether | 4 mele of natural on 


AS previously indicated route designations apply only to routes and portions thereof on publi lands To portray the 
actual exient of the access network however iis necessary to Comsder routes on hoth publx and non publu lands Therefore. 


muleages of rowtes Crted on thes table pertan to longths of routes un ther entirety regardless of land ownership 


These figures de not reflect the miles of wash routes designated open asa. lass on washes open zones Routes 


designated lymned” (seasonal lmrtanons on use) total meme (9) mies but are onc huded om this table as open routes 


These figures de net reflect the miles of wash routes avaiable for use as existing routes of travel in “washes oper 
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7. |; | « | 


Mike of Vetus Routes Prapesed ter AAdites t the Reew Neteert  Lateer Recreations! Oppertantiies” 
| a | » | 218 | ue 

Nererttes inet ee Rowe lo-ree | 

|» | « [~—| » 7T « 


Mite of Perna Neo vwenes” Meretified Dir tag ee Rowe io rere: 


ms 2 | ‘ | o | ~~ 


Mites of \ reat Rowwn 0 [wengeend te ( seuet Meterines \ etary Arrow remgs hr | ofiter mes [rwers 
Presection Act of 1900" 


| on 
Mies of \ charts Rewtrs ter otert Meviguetion © Meterred Prading ( capirtice o/ + ( eters Rewerre: \snrwere 


| . | ’ | “ | “ 


'mpicmemanen of Reute Designation Decisions 

a Routes comprising a basic recreational access network within the NECO planning arca would 
be individually signed in such a way as to signify thew avaslability for use This basa network 
1s based on specific recreational tourmg routes identified for the NECO Plan 

b Information luosks depicting the basic recreat.onal access nctwork would be mstalled at key 
relating to access opportunites and lumrations. resource protection. and visitor safety 

¢ Printed media (¢ g. maps, brochures, etc _) depicting the basic recreational access network 
would be developed and distributed to the public information provided would be semilar to 
that on the knosks, but would likely be more comprehensive as space allows Interpretive 
information may also be provided to enhance recreational expenences: 

d Routes designated “closed” would be appropnately signed. barncaded. or rehabiinated as 
necessary to exclude access and allow the forces of nature to obliterate them. except where 
lumeted use 1s emportant to achreve resource management objectives (¢ g . mamtenance of 
small game guzziers to support wildlife populations) in such cases. access would be 
controlled to exclude casual use by the general public yet allow continued admenistrative use 

e Rowtes that are not included mm the basic recreational access network but are available for 
motonzed-vehicle use (1 ¢ . they have not been designated “closed™) would mor be signed or 
depicted on information osks 


'“Mileages reflect apphoation of the route designamon criteria at 4) CFR 8342 | other than those at 43 CFR 8342 1(b) 
(se footnote 4 of thre section) 


(AR FeMite requiring Constnaction through use of road Construction equipment! on establishment by repeated Ceti be 
travel ell require a apecifc author zane COMSEQUERT to Preparation of # progect ane if er rORMetial assessment 


The actu! mileage of routes in ecidemess thar were closed te casual memorized cee le use conmmguenn te the 
( abrtorma Desert Protection Act of | 994 1s undetermenod as a Complete epeentory of routes dees aot exist for these areas 
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The untent of thes strategy 1 (1) to provide off-tnghway vehucle enthusiasts, especially novices, 
with well-defined, sagned routes on whch to explore the desert, and (2) to darect use to a lumsted 
sumber of pnmary routes, thereby decreasing use throughout the nctwork of secondary routes. 
in general. 1 1s antacepated that the identified pnmary routes will better accommodate higher levels 
of use with lower potential for adverse impacts to resource values than the secondary routes. 


Implementanon Prormties: 
implementation would occur first within MUC “L™ areas and ACECS, then on the remaiming 


public lands 


a 


Reute-Specific NEPA Documentation 

Documentation of proposed decisions 1s gencrally displayed on the large . 121 maps im the bach.- 
cover pouch Documentation on a route by route basis (imvemtory route © or. er) by alternative is 
not included m the DEIS but is available upon request. Route by route . __ s documentation will 
be included im the FEIS and Record of Decision at the conclusion of the planning process. The 
routes imventory 1s available on detailed maps (| 24,000 scale) for review at the following BLM 
offices: Needles, Palm Springs, E! Centro, and Riverside. 


Route Designation Revisions 
Routes of travel designations would be revised in accordance with the CDCA Plan, as amended 
(see section 3.10). 


Objective b - Competitive Off-Highway Vehicle Events 


cM Competitive off-highway vehicle events are allowed on competitive recreation routes” established 
through the CDCA Plan, as amended. Within the NECO Planning Area, these are the Johnson 
Valley to Parker and the Parker 400 rowtes (Map 2-30 Appendix A) These routes are established 
and approved exclusively for permitted competitive recreation use, and are not for access or casual 
recreation unless specifically approved for such use 


Pnor to authorizing a competitive off-tmghway vehicle event within a designated competitive 
recreation route, an event-specific environmental assessment (EA) shall be completed It can be 
assumed the BLM will issuc permits absent a charge in the circumstances which led to the 
establishment of these corridors. The purpose of the EA 1s to determine if changes have occurred. 
The BLM may deny a permit for a race in a designated corndor if there 1s reason to believe that 
changes have, im fact, occurred and a competitive off-tghway vehicle event would result in 
substantial impacts to resource values that cannot be avoided or mitigated: 


Permits issued for the use of these corndors will mclude stypulations consistent with the Multiple- 
Use Class guidelines for the areas through which they pass All competitive events will require 
appropriate resource. safety. and management stipulations Stipulations for the Johnson Valley 
to Parker Motorcycle Race will include those developed specifically for the event through the 
1980 Environmental impact Statement (see Appendix K) 


The COCA Plan dennfies Competitve recreation courses as routes Actions proposed in the NECO Plan require 
Gretengursheng hetwren an existing rowte on etch Casual motor zed ven be travel accur and which establishes the bask 
ahygnmen of the competit ve recreation ro. > end a cornder that comprised of the existing route and adyacen! lands 
evasiable for raceng Also see foomnete = thus section 
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allowed m accordance with the Multupie-LUse Class gundelines for the arcas through wtach they 
pass (see secuan 3 9 for gusdelines) Pror to suthorumng a competitive off-tnghway vehacle event 
outside a desgnated competitive recreation route, an cvent-specific environmental assessment or 
environmental umpact staternent wil! be compicted 


Objective c - Stopping, Parking, and Vehicle Camping 


CM In accordance with the CDCA Plan, as amended, stopping. parking. and vehicle camping are 
allowed within 30 feet of a route cxcept withen sensitive arcas (such as ACECs) where the lumst 
is 100 feet.” 


Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 
Objective a - Routes of Travel Designations 


Amend the CDCA Plan to require that motonzed-vehicle access will be managed m accordance 
with current MUC “L” guidelines respective of Multple-Use Class, except m MUC “C™ 
(wilderness) and areas designated “open” for vehicle use. 

All “existing” routes that have been inventoried and mapped for the NECO Plan (Map 2-29 
Appendix A\, including navigable washes that have been individually identified. would be 
designated “open” for motonzed-vehicle use except (|) where such use has already been limited 
or prohibited through publication of a final notice im the Federal Register, (2) where specific 


trologycal parameters proposed through the NECO Plan are appled to menumize harassment of 
wildlife and significant disruption of wildlife habstats relative to motonzed-veiucle use. of (3) 


where restnctions on use are required to protect other resource values of the public lands. to 
promote the safety of all users of the public lands. or to minimize conflicts among varnous uses of 
the public lands All aavigntle washes ast individually iaventeried and aupped would be 
designated “open” as a class except where such washes occur within a “washes closed zone” 
created to meet management goals in section 2 2 Designation of “washes open zones” in DWMAs 
would be approved contingent upon long-term monstonng of use and umpacts (Maps 2-10 and 2- 
32 Appendix A) 


Cultural Resources 
Actions to protect cultural resource values would be the same as described under the No Action 


é 


i 


“The 1982 CDCA Plan Amendments Three and Forty-Nine, approved May 17, 198). lend themseives te confusion 
regarding |ymetanons of stoppung parting and vetn le camping Amendment Three etch revised the Motor zed \ ete te 
Access blement specifies that stopping parting and vetu le campeng are allowed wether MOD feet of rontes and thar apec if 
parting or stepping areas may he signed open or closed tw protect fragile or senertrve resources adjacent te the route 
Accordungly these actrumes would not he further bemited unt! such tme thar em determened te he necessary (hn the other hand. 
Amendmenm |orty Nene establishes the .0D feet heme exoept wither senemrve areas (euch as AC FCs) Determenations of where 
these activities need te he further lumued were new deterred ts later date on the case of ACEC. and other recogmized semen. 
areas (although prohibeing parting and steappeng of ame ifn areas te protect fragile or semertive reseurces regardless of lex mcm 
romans discretonary with the BILM) As the (10 A Plan mm | 980 extabbeshed 2 | 00 foot lennation and Amendment borty Nene 
Changes te MID feet ercepe mn sensitive areas the UID toon lemetatean ety!) apples wm ACEC 


"The comfiguranem of the washes (lowed pume under this alternator i the meme as tor the No Ronen Amma ve 
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Alternative except the size of the APE is changed to 200 feet within DWMAs.” 

REF See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise, and section 2.3 Issue: Management of 
parameters to minimize harassment of wildlife and significant disruption of wildlife habitats 
relative to motorized-vehicle use: same as the No Action Alternative. 


Route-Specific Designations (Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative) 
Appendix I and Map 2-32 Appendix A identify the following: 
routes proposed for “open” designation 
routes proposed for “limited” designation 
routes proposed for “closed” designation 
routes proposed for addition to the route network to enhance recreational opportunities 
(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to this element.) 
© routes declared to be “non-routes” at the time of the inventory (April 1996 and thereafter) 
and, therefore, not available for use 
(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to this element.) 
© routes for which designation decisions are deferred pending completion of a cultural 
resources assessment 
(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to this element.) 


T 13 Alternative for Table 2-10 are to this 
Miles of \ chicte Routes Designated “Open” 
DW MAs WHMAs Onetside Total 
] DWMAs aad 
Chemebecvi | Checkwalls WHMAs 
De] | 1006 1352 2016 $173 
Miles of \ ehicte Rowtes Designated “( loved” to Minimize Harassment of W iidlife and Significant Disruption of Wildlife Habitats in 
Accordance with Biological Parameters 
Biological Parameter aad SECO 
Section 
Portions of Desert Tornoe Recovery Mileage of navigable washes closed as a class in “washes closed zones” 1s undetermined 
Units (No Action Alternative). portions 
of DWMAs (Preferred Large DWMA 
Alternative). or DWMAs im the 
entirety (Small DWMA “A” and “B™ 
Altormatives) are designated as “washes 
closed zones” wherem vehicle use 1s 
restncted to specif routes. including 
navigable washes. that are individually 
designated “open” or “limited™ 
(Section 2.2) 
Route designation shall Consider Fragmentation was considered in application of the other parameters. but no routes are proposed 
fragment size (Section 2 3) for closure due solely to this parameter 


* “The size of the APE within DWMAs for the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative—200 feet—relates to limits for 
stopping. parking. and vehicle camping under this alternatrve Such activities are allowed within 100 feet of centerline of a route 
of travel vith .. DWMAs, thereby creating a zone 200 feet wide fo- stopping. parking, and vehicle camping. Outside DWMAs, 
the limit for +; ch activities 1s 300 feet irom a route’s centerline, thereby establishing an APE of 600 feet (except in sensitive areas 
such as ACECs where the limit for stopping, parking, and vehicle camping is 100 feet). 
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Closure of routes wethan | 4 mule of - - 1 3 14 


wgnificamt bat roosts shall be strongly 
commdered (Section 2 3) 


23) 


Closure of rowtes wothan | 4 mule of - 2 - - 2 


praine faicom and golden cagle cynes 
shall be stranghy comssdered ( Sechan 


Closure of routes wrthen | 4 mile of - - . . 0 
known occurrences cf Couch's 


spadetoot taad shall be strongly 
conméered (Sectson 2 3) 


Closure of rowtes within | 4 mile of 3 9 13 3 28 
natural or artificial water sources shall 
be strongly conssdered (Section 2 3) 


Closure of redundart routes shall be 26 42 S4 11 133 
strongly considered (Section 2 3) 


Total miles of closed routes from 2 $3 
application of biologi 8! parameters 


wr 17 177 


Miles of \ chicte Routes Designated “Closed™ to Protect Other Resoarce \ alues of the Public Lands. to Promote the Safety of All 


Users of the Public Lands. or to Minimize ( onflicts Among \ arious | ses of the Public Lands 


TT... ..2 |: |» : 


Miles of \ chile Routes Proposed for Addition to the Route Network to Emhaace Recreational Opportunities 


a ee ee ee 


Miles of ~Noo-routes” Identified During the Reute laventory 


| 7 | 18 1 129 104 321 


Miles of ~ Partial Now-routes” Identified During the Route laventory 


l « |. | » J 


2s i) 


Miles of \ chicte Rowtes in Designated Wliderness (loved to ( asual Motorized. \ ehicle Access through the ( alifernis Desert 


Protection Act of 1994 


| Same as the No Acton Alternative (669 miles) 


Miles of V chick Routes for # hich Designation is Deferred Pending ( ompietion of # ( wltwral Resources Assessment 


| 2 ia ! | 22 | 1s 40 


leanne tillicai ieee ieee 


Implementation of Route Designation Decisions 
Same as the No Action Alternative except for implementation pnorities. 


Implementation priorities. 
Implementation will occur first within DWMAs, followed by WHMAs, then on the remaining 
public lands. 


Same as the No Action Alternative. 
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Route Designation Revisions 
’ Same as the No Action Alternative. 


Objective b - Competitive Off-Highway Vehicle Events 


Action The section entitled “Organized Competitive Vehicle Events” in the Recreation Element of the 

CDCA Plan would be amended as follows: 

1. The Parker 400 competitive recreation route (corndor) would be climinated. 

2. Competitive events in the Johnson Valley to Parker route would be permitted in accordance 
with requirements set forth in the CDCA Plan (see Section 3.9) and stipulations from the 1980 
Environmental! Impact Statement (see Appendix K) except for the following changes and 
additional requirements (some clements listed below provide clarification of existing 
requirements ): 

a. The Johnson Valley to Parker route is available for casual recreation use except on days 
when competitive events are conducted. 

b. The Johnson Valley to Parker route will be designated “open” except where cross-country 
travel within the Johnson Valley to Parker corridor is permitted.” 

c. The maximum number of participants in any one event is 500. 

d. The maximum number of participants in any one event is 500. 

ce. Participation is limited to motorcycles and all-terrain vehicles (ATVs). 

f. The start area must be located sufficiently within and distant from the boundary of the 
Johnson V alley Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Area to allow the field of participants to 
narrow (given the differing speeds of the various contestants) such that the event could 
continue within the confines of the established race corridor outside the “open area.~”” 

g. The maximum width of the race corridor outside the Johnson Valley Off-Highway Vehicle 
Recreation Area is 200 feet.” 

h. Where the Johnson Valley to Parker route establishes the boundary of a DWMA or 
WHMA, or the boundary of a wilderness area is less than 100 feet from the centerline of 
the designated route, the race corndor shall not extend beyond the route’s edge on that side, 
nor shall it extend farther than 100 feet from the centerline of the route opposite these 
special areas. Identification of other sensitive areas (¢.g., those containing significant 
cultural resources) may locally restrict corridor width to protect resource values. 

i. Pits shall be limited to locations identified in the NECO Plan. All pit activities, including 
parking of service vehicles, are restricted to the designated pit areas. Only race 
participants, support crews, and race officials are allowed in pit areas; spectators are 
prohibited in the pits. 


"The maximum number of parncipants in any one event is $00 Cross-country porions of the Johnson balley 10 
Parker rowte —secnons where no established route exists will not be available to the casual user Only race participants and 
race officials may use cross-country portions of the race route when a competitive event 1s approved. race officials may also use 
these pornons of the route for purposes related to admunistration of the event The Johnson | alley to Parker rowte designated 
“open” refers to the established route availiable for casual use. lands adjacent to the established rowie and within the race corndor 
are not available for casual use except for the purposes of stopping. parking. and vehicle camping unless such uses are otherwise 
restricted 


Depending on the number of paricipants. two or more starting waves may he necessary to meet this requisement 


eh eS te 


"Where an existing route establishes the alignment of the race corndor the houndanes of the corndor shall be no 
more than | 00 feet from the centerline of the route 
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j. Participants may officially finish at any pit arca. 

k. Access by race officials for delineating the route, monitormng events, and conducting post- 
event actions 1s limited to the established corndor and other routes of travel normally 
available to the casual user. 

3. Prior to authorizing a competitive off-highway vehicle event in the Johnson Valley to Parker 
cormndor, an event-specific environmental assessment would be compicted. It can be assumed 
the BLM will issue a permit absent a charge in the circumstances which led to establishment 
of the corridor. The purpose of the EA is to determine if changes have occurred. The BLM 
may deny 2 permut for a race in the corndor if there is reason to believe that changes have, in 
fact. occurred and a competitive off-highway vehicle event would result m substantial impacts 
to resource values that cannot be avoided or mitigated. 

4. Competitive motonzed-vehicle events m which speed 1s the primary competitive factor would 
be prohibited except on approved competitive recreation routes (¢.g.. Johnson Valley to Parker 
route) and within Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Arcas. 


Objective c - Stopping, Parking, and Vehicle Camping 


The section entitled “Stopping and Parking” in the Motorized-Vechicle Access clement of the 
CDCA Plan, as amended, would be modified such that stopping, parking, and vehicle camping are 
allowed within 300 feet from the centerline of an approved route except within sensitive arcas 
(such as ACECs) where the limit is 100 feet.” This slight modification of current management 
would provide consistency as regards the width of the stopping. parking, and vehicle camping 
corndor along approved routes of travel. 

See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise. In accordance with the Preferred/Large 
DWMA Alternative, it is proposed that stopping, parking, and vehicle camping be allowed no 
more than 100 feet from the centerline of a route within DWMAs. 


SMALL DWM<A A Alternative 
Objective a - Routes of Travel Designations 


Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except that vehicle routes designated “open” 
within DWMAs are limited to (1) paved routes, (2) maintained dirt routes, and (3) recreational 
touring routes identified for the NECO Plan. (Map 2-33 Appendix A) 


Cultural Resources 
Actions to protect cultural resource values would be the same as described under the No Action 


Alternative except the size of the APE is changed to 60 feet within DWMAs.” 
See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise, and section 2.3 issue: Management of 


“Under this alternatrve. the ~300-foot rule” would be applicable outside DWM As only 


The size of the APE within DWMAs for the Small DWMA “A” Alternative 60 feet relates to lumuts for stopping. 


parking. and vehicle camping under this ahernative Such actrvities are allowed withen ¥0 feet of centerline of a route of travel 
withen DWMASs. thereby creating a zone 60 feet wide for stopping. parting and vebacle camping Outede DWMAs the lim for 
such activites is 100 feet from a rowte s centerline thereby establishing an APE of 600 feet (except in sensitive areas such as 
ACEC ss where the limit for stopping. parting. and vetucle camping ts | 00 feet) 
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parameters to minimize harassment of wildlife and significant disrupuon of wildlife habitats 
relative to motorized-vchicle use: same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except that 
DWMaAs mm thew entirety would be designated as “washes closed zoxes” wherein vehicle use 1s 
restricted to specific routes, including navigable washes, that are indrvidually designated “open™ 


or “limited.” 


Route-Specific Designations (Small DWMA “A” Alternative) 
Appendix | and Map 2-33 Appendix A identify the following: 


routes proposed for “open” designation 

routes proposed for “limited” designation 

routes proposed for “closed” designation 

routes proposed for addition to the route network to enhance recreational opportunities 


(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to this clement.) 
© routes declared to be “non-routes” at the time of the inventory (April 1996 and thereafter) 
and. therefore, not available for use 
(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to this clement.) 
© routes for which designation decisions are deferred pending completion of a cultural 
resources assessment 
(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to this clement.) 


Tete 2-14 Semall DWMA A Aternative (owtnetes for Table 2.10 are applicable to this tsb 


Miles of \ chicks Reowtes Designated “(Opes ” 
DWMAs wWHMaAs (bw tade Teta! 
7 DWMAs aad 
C hemeters) 1 ( ber be otis WHMAs 
4 | 328 1826 1 458) 
Miles of \ ehicte Rowtes Designated “( hosed” te Minimise Hor essmee! of V iidtils ead Sageifi se! (nereption of V iidlite Habeen in 
Accordance #1th Ristegics! Peremeters 
Biologics! Parameter end SECO 
Ser noe 
Portons of Desert Tarorme Recovery Mileage of navigable washes closed a: a: levy om washes closed zones undetermined 
Unis (Neo Acton Alternative) portions 
of DWMAs (Preferred Large DWMA 
Ahernative) or DWM As on thew 
entirety (Small DWMA “A” and 
Ahernatives) are designated as washes 
Closed zones wherern vetn le use is 
restricted te apecific routes um hudeng 
navigable washes that are indry dually 
designated open on lunued— 
(Seetion 2.2) 
Rote designation shall Comsider bragmemtation was Comsudered on applk ation of the cahet parameters hut no routes arr proposed 
fragmem size (Sectron 2 1) for chomure due solely to this parameter 


The configuration of DWMAs differs between the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative and the Small DWMA “A” 
and “B” Alternatives Whereas [)WMAs in thew entirety under the Small DWMA A’ and 8 Alternatives would constitute 
washes Closed zones” only pornons of DWMAs under the Preferred | arge DWMA Alternative would be sumilarty designated 
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Clweure of rowies erthen | 4 mete of . . 11 5 \4 


sagnefcane has romts wha!) he stromgy 
comméered (Sectan 2 3) 


Closure of rome, erthen | 4 mule of . ! , . 1 
prem takon and pokden cagie cvs 
shall he strong) Comsedered | Section 
25) 


Clowure of rowtes eithen | 4 mule of . . . ° 7) 
known accurrences of ( ouch + 


spadetoct toad shal) he strong) 
consdered (Section 2 3) 


Closure of routes eethen | 4 mule of . 7 is ’ 28 
natural or artifnsel eater seme: vhall 
be stranghy comesdered (Sectrom > |) 


C kemure of redundant reates shal! he is 23 *! i! 133 
wrongly comudered (Sectran > }) 


Total miles of (hosed rewtes from 8 a 110 17 1% 
eppla ehee of beetegy 8! persmetery 


Milles of \ ehicte Reowtes Designated ~( losed™ to Protect Other Resource \ snes of the Public | ands to Promote the Sefer) of All 
Users of the Pubic | amds or te Minimize ( onficts Among \ ariows | ses of the Puttin | ands 


7. |. | > | » 7 « 
Additional Mites of \ ehhicte Rowirs Designated “( lesed™ im Accordamce #ith the Proposed Action ender thin Aitermativr 
} om | om | 
Mites of \ehacte Rewtes Proposed for Addinies te the Rowty Nermert te Fmhawrs Recreations! Oppertumities 
T >» | > |. 3 > |. 
Miles of “Now rower” Idewtified During the Rowtr levemtory 
| 6! | 17 | i” | 104 | 821 
Miles of “Partial Now routes” Idemtified Dering the Rewts leventery 
Tw» |». | » | » 7. 


Milles of \ ehicte Rowtes in Designated W liderness: ( hosed te ( seme! Motorized \ rhicts Access through the ( slifermis Desert 
Protection Act of 1994 


| Same as the No Acton Alternative (669 miles) 


Milles of \ ehicte Rowtes for which Designation is Deferred Pending ( ompletion of 2 ( aiteral Resoerres Asersermrnt 


| bed | ne | 2s | 1s | a 


Implementation of Route Designation Decisions 
Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 


Same as the No Action Alternative. 


~The mileages shown here represent the proposed Closure of unmamtained dort routes in DW MAS that would not he 
designated “closed” under the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative 
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Route Designation Revisions 
‘ Same as the No Action Alternative. 


Objective b - Competitive Off-Highway Vehicle Events 


Action = The section entitled “Organized Competitive Vehicle Events” m the Recreation Clement of the 

CDCA Pian would be amended as follows: 

a The Johnson Valley to Parker and Parker 400 competitive recreation routes (corndors) would 
be eluminated. 

b. Competitive off-highway-vehicle events in which speed is the primary competitive factor 
would be restricted to Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Arcas. Events in these “open arcas™ 
would be in accordance with MUC “T” guidelines and event-specific requirements as 
formulated by the authorized officer. 


Objective c - Stopping, Parking, and Vehicle Camping 


Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 

See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise. In accordance with the Small DWMA “A™ 
Alternative, it 1s proposed that stopping and parking be limited to an area no more than 30 feet 
from centerline of an approved route within DWMAs_ Vehicle camping would only be allowed 
in designated areas within DWMAs. 


SMALL DWMaA B Alternative 
Objective a - Routes of Travel Designations 


Same as the Small DWMA A Alternative except that redundant routes outside DWMAs would be 
designated “open.” (Map 2-34 Appendix A) 


Cultural Resources 
Actons to protect cultural resource values would be the same as described under the No Action 


Alternative.” 

REF See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise, and section 2.3 issue: Management of 
parameters to minimize harassment of wildlife and significant disruption of wildlife habitats 
relative to motonized-vehicle use. same as the Small DWMA “A™ Alternative. 


Route-Specific Designations (Small DWM A “B™ Alternative) 
Appendix | and Map 2-34 Appendix A identify the following. 
* routes proposed for open” designation 

* routes proposed for “limited” designation 

* routes proposed for “closed” designation 


ai 


3 


i 


“The suze of the APE within DWMAs for the Small DWMA “B™ Alternative 400 feet relates to limits for stopping. 
parting and ves le Campeng under the alternative Such acthvines are allowed erthen 00 feet of Comertine of s route of travel 
within DWMAs thereby creating a zone 600 feet wide for stoppeng. parting and veh le campeng (hutende DWMAs the bone 
for such activites 1 also WOO feet from a route © centerline therety establishing an APE of 600 feet (except in sensitive areas 
such as ACEC s where the lume for stoppeng. parting and vehicle camping 1s | (00 feet) 
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° routes propased for addition to the route network to enhance recreational opportunities 
(See discussion under the No Acton Alternative relative to thes clement ) 
© routes declared to be ~non-rowtes~ at the time of the inventory (April 1996 and thereafter) 
and. therefore. not available for use 
(See discussion under the No Action Alternative relative to thes clement _) 
* routes for which designation decisions are deferred pending compiction of a cultural 
resources assessment 
(See discussion under the No Acton Alternative relative to thes clement ) 


Mites of \ chicte Reate: Designated “Opes” 
DYMA T wHMA tenuate Tet 
Cocmetert | Chectwstte wHMAs 
Sarne a the Snell UMA A ten? mus Call 
ARernat 
Milter 6! \ etarte Rewer: [eeegmeted ( leerd) te “Memsamise Her cesmre: of 4 inditly cad ugeife ce: (Mer upmee of ¥ lidlite Hohuten to 
Acverdsece ott) Ristagh se! Per sanrters 
Bistagics! Peremrter sad SECO 
None 
Porm of Dieser Tarmerse Recon er Motenge of navigate wakes lemed ela eases emer come 6 undetermened 
[Lome Ne Rotem Alnewmats 6) peat ecmms 
of (WM As (Preferred Large 178M 4 
Ahernatrve) of (RMAs wm thew 
ceety (Seal WMA A ont 
Ahernatves | are dewgnated a washes 
hemes! pees terre etn be wae is 
rewerw ted te pect comme. om hedeng 
a gaihte wae. tha are orden!) 
dengnmed gern hemned | 
(Seemee 2 2) 
Bimste desognat im che! cmmseber F engereretat er eas cmsedered on apie atin oC the ther permemeters Pas me routes arr fr meme! 
fragment wre (Sect 2 5) few homaare deer ete hs kes per meneter 
C hemaare of remus eo then 8 pmol of Sarme os the Sell PW MA A 1 ’ 14 
eager fc are bar rmmts chal) he strong!) ARemnans 
comerdered Sect 0). 
(homage of remates eet 4 rmele of Sere a the Snell OU MA 4D j 
Preerve tak om aid pecker cage ey ries mematne 
hell he ctreing)) cmsedered Se tom 
2h) 
( lemasre of romans rte 4 rmeie of Same os the Snell WMA A : . © 
bnewr accurrences of ( ouch © Ahernatys © 
spadietees wad chal he cern!) 
comandered (Seca |!) 
( hemmere of remates wether 4 pmete of Same a: the Snell (HMA A " 4 » 
ater oe artife we!) wmter emer es che! ARernans 
fee etromghy camesdered (Sete 9 |) 
( emengre oof rwctarndime romans whe! he Same os the Snell WMA A” ae ne ne 
rang) comndered (Sect > |) Aeernates + 
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Protection Act of 1994 
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Impicmentanon of Reute Designanen Decisions 
Same as the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative. 


Same as the No Action Alternative 


Reute Designation Revisiens 
Same as the No Action Alternative 


“As with the Senall DW MA A Ahernatrve the addmonal mules of veticte routes designated closed are retatrve to 


the Preferred | arge (WMA Alternate 


The mileage of redkamdant routes are im leeedes/ un the relemge of Cote ke routes designated omen as shown under the 


Foret heading of thes tate 
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Objective b - Competitive Off-Highway Vehicle Events 
Action = The section entitled “Organized Competitive Vehicle Events” m the Recreation Element of the 

CDCA Plan would be amended as follows: 

1. The Parker 400 competitive recreation route (corndor) would be clummnated. 

2. Competitive motorized-vehicle events in the Johnson Valley to Parker cormdor would be 
Alternative except the maximum number of participants 1s 800. 

3. The following additional cricna for competitive motorized-vehicle events in which speed 1s 
the primary competitive factor would be included except for such events occurring entirely 
within off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Areas. 

a. Competitive motorized-vchicle events may occur only on routes designated “open™ for 
casual use, routes designated “limited” or “closed™ may not be used for such events. 

b. The maximum number of participants in any one event 1s 800. 

¢. Participation is limited to motorcycles and ATVs. 

d. Start areas shall be located within Off-Highway Vchicle Recreation Areas. The start arca 
must be located sufficiently within and distant from the boundary of the Off-Highway 
Vehicle Recreation Arca to allow the ficid of participants to narrow (given the differing 
speeds of the vanous contestants) such that the event could continue within the confines 
of the established race corridor outside the “open area.” 

¢. The maximum width of the race corridor is 200 fect.” 

f, Competitive motorized-vehicle events are not allowed m wilderness areas, WSAs, ACECs, 
critical habitat designated by the USFWS, identified cultural resource sites or districts. 
that (a) are on or cligible for the National Register of Historic Places, (b) are designated 
as National Historic Trails or eligible for such designation, or (c) have been otherwise 

g. Where the “open” route utilized for a competitive event establishes the boundary of a 
DWMA or WHMA, or the boundary of a wilderness arca is less than 100 feet from the 
centerline of the route, the race corndor shall not extend beyond the route 's edge on that 
side. nor shall 1 extend farther than | 00 fect from the centerline of the route opposite these 
special areas 

h. Pits shall be limited to suitable sites in MUC “M™ and “IT” areas. All pit activities, 
mcbuding parking of service vehicles. are restricted to the designated prt areas. Only race 
participants, support crews, and race officials are allowed in pit areas, spectators are 
prohibsted in the pits. 

i. Finish and spectator areas shall be limited to suitable sites in MUC “M™ of “T” areas. 

) Access by race officials for delineating the route, monitoring events, and conducting post- 
event actions 1s limited to the evtablished corndor and other routes of travel normally 
available to the casual user 

k. Written permission from landowners to cross private property shall be provided to the 
BLM. 

| Permusts issued for competitive motornzed-vehicle events shall include appropriate resource. 

Pror to authorizing a competitive off-tughway vehicle outsde an approved competitive 


recreation route or Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Area, an event-specific environmental 
assessment would be completed. 


Where an amen route establiches the alignment of the race Cornden the heundanes of the Cornder shall he ne mere 
than | (0) feet from the Comtertone of the rowie 
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Objective ¢ - Stopping, Parking, and Vehicle Camping 


Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 

See section 2.2 Issue: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise. In accordance with the Small DWMA “B™ 
Ahternatrve, i 1s proposed that stopping. parking. and vehicle carmpuing be allowed within 300 feet 
from centerline of an approved route within DWMAs 
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Issue: Land Ownership Pattern 


Eaghty-one percent of the land withn the Planning Arca 1s mm Federal (public ) ownerviap (Map | - 
3} Appendi A) The remaunder 1s drvided among primanty state land grants. rastroad lands. private 
mbholdings. and other propernes While the amount of Federal land 1s togh and generally supports 
2 “Federal solutban™ to managing specees and habstats. there are zones of mixed of “checkerboard” 
swnersup outsade of JTINP and CMAGR where federal management and private agendas are 
difficult to pursue W rthout an adyustment to the land ownersiup pattern BLM wll continue to be 
at a disadvantage concerning the management of sensitive resuurces adjacent to private or State 
owned property This section apphed primanly to BLM management. Currently there 1 lutie 
development pressure on private lands within the Planneng Arca 


Geal for Land Ownership Pattern 


Adjust the land ownership patiern through acquisition and disposal of selected lands to umprove 
opportunities for both the management arcas and conservation of natural resources within 
DWMAs and WHMAs and cxursting wilderness. and the use of public and private lands m areas 
of low natural resource values for private. commercial or social purposes. inchudung th opportunsty 
for community expansion Acquisition of Catellus awd SLC lands (as well as other private lands) 
im wilderness areas 1s a continuing independent process requiring no specific action through the 
NECO planning process. 


All acquired lands will automatically be managed under the sare Critena as the surrounding public 
lands 


Public ownershep within DWMAs and WHMAs shall be retamed according to the guidelines of 
multiple use classes. ACEC s. wilderness areas and other federal requirements unless there 1s a 
compelling reason for disposal as determined through NEPA and land use plan amendments 
Where decision may be made to dispose of federal lands. the following considerations will 
contribute to developing a patiern of use and conser ation to protect special status species. and the 
habutats and ecological processes they depend upon 


location of springs and artificial waters 

known predicted occurrence of special status plants and wildlife species 
corndors for movement of tighorn sheep and other species 

flow of water and movement of sand and soil and other ecological processes: 


F ederal lands available for private acquisition ( disposal ) come from the remarnnder of lands outside 
CMAGR., JTNP, BLM wilderness, DWMAs and WHMA*« -agn of DWMAs and WHMAs 
mchudes consideration (1 ¢ exclusions) for freeway exits » 9 and adjacent to urban and 
agricultural centers “ft ixed-site” special status specresandhatet = «_g . rare plants, bats. springs) 
which he outeade DWMAs and WHMAs will also be retamned in public ownershup to the extent 
practical 


Acquisition of private lands will be accomplished as much as possible and practical through 
exchange to reduce the »mpact of loss of tax -base to counties and only from willing sellers 


Chih, 7 yy 


Objectives 

a Acquire habust wih the DWMAs and WHMAs (limited applicaton im tughorn sheep 
corndors), to ensure long-term manageabubty of these arcas for comscrvation of hologacal 
coosysiems 

b  Daspose of public lands where environmentally sustable for community cupanson and prrv ate 
ownersup 


Planning Area-wide Decisions and Management Strategy Common to 
Preferred, Small DWMA A, and Small DWMA B Alternatives 


a Acquisition will generally be pnontized as follows 
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Special habrtat value (¢ g . springs. bat sites, nghorn sheep lambing areas) 


b Acquisition methods will generally be applied as follows but is subject to vanation im 


application 
|. | owner sections (640 acres) - exchange’Land and W ater Conservation Fund (L WCF) 


Federal agencies will seek to acquire state or private lands within some ACEC s tortowe ( ategory 
| amd Il and wilderness areas through purchase donation. or exchange according to scheduled 
pronnes Low pnority lands will be acquired only on a passive basin. 1 ¢ federal funding wil! 
not be sought acquisitions will accur through means which do not require expenditure of federal 
funds (1 ¢. compensation, donation) Examples of low prorty lands are |) lands with lettle 
opportunity or support for private development. or 2) lands with a high density of owners where 
Probability of aquisition of a manageable unst would be low and the Cost of implementing such 
acquisitions high Additonal guidance is on the ( aliforma Statewide Desert Tonome Management 
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Policy 


Objective b -Identify Public Lands for Disposal into Private Ownership 


Identrfy public lands sustable for disposal of least brologaca! semestrvity and other management 
value imo private ownersiup where comohdaton and bacatan of private land both promotes 
surtable for draposal under this action could mc bude lands along freeways and freeway cxsts, lands 
adjacemt to urban. agncultural. and mdustnal centers, lands m checkerboard ownership outusde 
other semutrve arcas, lands om unclassified arcas. and other lands decmed to be unmanageable 
under Federal ownerstap Although exchange ms the BLM 's preferred methad of disposal. the sale 
of lands cowld be commdered 


Federal agencies will actively seck to acquire lands or micrests m lands withon DWMAs and 
WHMAs (except within Bighorn Sheep corndors) through purchase. donation, or exchange 
according to scheduled priorities, In DWMAs this includes both private and State Lands 
Commission (SLC) lands. In WHMAs this includes only private lands. This action adds to 
cxrsting policy to acquire both private and SLC lands m wiiderness areas Map 2-35 Appendix 
A and Tables 2-15, 2-16 and 2-17 show the locations and amounts of lands involved. 


Objective b -Identify Public Lands for Disposal into Private Ownership 


BLM wll depose of lands m areas outside wilderness, DW MAs. and WHMAs and not comtarning 
known occurrences of rare plants, springs. bat or other epecial status species and where such action 
supports consoldation and locat: of private land to promotes private development and mer=s.¢s 
tax base for local governments in addition to the above Federal lands potentially su-tatie { - 
disposal under this action could include lands along freeways and freeway exits. lands adjacent 
to urban. agricultural, and mdustnal centers, lands m checkerboard ownership outside other 
sensitive areas. lands m unclassified areas, and other lands deemed to be unmanageable under 
Federal ownership Although exchange 1s the BLM 's preferred method of disposal, the sale of 
lands could be considered 
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Issue: Land Ownership Pattern 
Small DWMA A Alternative 
“excluding Baghorn SL.-p corndors 
Table 2-17 Acres of Private Lands in Propose< sment Arcas Under Small DWMA A 


Acres by Density Class (Owners or Parcels per Section) 


619 


&2.200 


25.149 


41,137 


219,111 


35.589 


*exchuding Bighorn Sheep corndors 
Table 2-18 Acres of Private Lands in Areas Under Preferred Small DWMA B 
Acres by Density Class (Owners or Parcel per Section) 
Management Area 
1 2-5 6-19 20+ Total 
Chemebeevi DW MA 82.200 35% 50% 7,510 98.282 
Chuckwalla DWMA 25,157 5.7é 15,584 18,818 65.292 
Joshua Tree DWMA 41,137 wo 8 42 41.487 
BLM wilderness outside 184.5% 19,741 22.420 32,963 259.659 
DWMAs 
Bighorn Sheep A Multi 35,642 1,907 7.0% 2.055 46.699 
species WHMAs outside all 
abeove* 
1,217 6 Sil 
*exc huding Bighorn Sheep corndors 


2.6.3 Small DWMA A Alternative 
Objective a Acquire Sufficient Habitat 


Action Federal agencies will actively seek to acquire lands or interests in lands within DWMAs and 
WHMaAs (except within Bighorn Sheep corridors) through purchase, donation, or exchange 
according to scheduled priorities. In DWMAs this includes both private and State Lands 
Commission (SLC) lands. In WHMAs this includes only private lands. This action also adds to 
existing policy to acquire both private and SLC lands in wilderness areas. Map 2-36 Appendix 
A and Tables 2-15 and 2-17 show the locations and amounts of lands involved. 


Objective b -Identify Public Lands for Disposal into Private Ownership 


Action § Same as Preferred Alternative. 
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2.64 Small DWMA B Alternative 
Objective a Acquire Sufficient Habitat 

Action Federal agencies will actively seck to acquire lands or interests in lands within DWMAs and 
WHMAs (except within Bighorn Sheep corridors) through purchase, donation, or exchange 
according to scheduled priorities. In DWMAs this includes both private and State Lands 
Commission (SLC) lands. In WHMAs this includes only private lands. This action also adds to 
existing policy to acquire both private and SLC lands in wilderness areas. Map 2-37 Appendix 
A and Tables 2-16 and 2-17 show the locations and amounts of lands involved. 


Objective b -Identify Public Lands for Disposal into Private Ownership 


Action Same as No Action Alternative. 
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issuc: Access to Resources for Economic and 
Social needs 


Access to Resources for Economic and Social needs 


No plan actions are described, but there are some important points to note. While no specific 
action 1s included here, this public scoping issuc has provide fundamental guidance in developing 
decisions that address other issuc items. The intent in developing this Plan was to address all the 
major issucs on an equal basis. to mect the goal of Public Land Health wth the least expense to 
access and use of resourcces. A summation of the decisions proposed for these other issue items 
in Chapter 2 and the cumulative effects described in Chapter 4 will suggest to what extent this 
intent has been achieved. 


Since the public scoping mectings were held and issue conclusions developed for the Plan. the 
CDPA passed (October, 1994). The CDPA had a considerable effect on this subject. it created 
new data. analyses, and obvious arcas for protection of species and habitats. It also reduces access 


The emphasis that this issue provides 1s translated mto the following guidance: 

a. Utilize existing Congressional and protective land use designations as much as possible to 
develop areas of conservation emphasis for the desert tortorse and other species and habitats 

b. Develop management arcas with management emphases that are commensurate with the issucs 
contained - i.c., the degree of restriction and cost of use should be im line with what is 
appropriate the array of species issucs. 

c. Manage species and habitats by increasing the cost of doing business as opposed to imposing 

d. Decisions based on science and science-based judgement, on Regional and long-term 
perspectives, and on cooperative approaches have the best chance of standing the test of time, 
of current restrictions and expenses. 
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issue. Incorporation of Changes 
No Action Preferred Alternative 


Incorporation of Changes to the California Desert Conservation 
Area (CDCA) Plan created by the California Desert Protection 
Act (CDPA) 


The Congressionally created CDPA created 23 new BLM wilderness arcas in the Planning Arca. 
added lands to and changed Joshua Tree National Monument to a Park. and created new 
wilderness arcas in JTNP. The new wilderness designations must also be mcorporated mto JTNP 
and BLM land use plans. This has already occurred for JTNP, but will occur through NECO for 
BLM lands. For BLM lands an additional land use change associated with their creation is 
required as 1s described below under the hcading. MUC Remnants The changes are required and 
allow for no choice (cxcept as noted below), so what is described below is the same for all 
alternatives. 


No Action Alternative 
Not addressed. 


Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 


"Incorporate 23 CDPA-designated wilderness areas into the CDCA Plan. Wilderness areas will 
be managed according to law, regulations, policies and manuals for wilderness management. 
Additionally Wilderness arcas will be designed MUC C and closed to vehicle use under CFR 
8342. designated and closed to vehicle use under CFR 8342. These areas are listed below (from 


north to south) and depicted on Map 2-38 Appendix A: 


° Bigelow Cholla Garden ° Piute Mountains 

° Clipper Mountains ° Trilobite 

° Stepladder Mountains ° Chemehuecv: Mountains 
° Whipple Mountains ° Turtle Mountains 

° Old Woman Mountains ° Cadiz Dunes 

. Sheephole Valley . Riverside Mountains 
° Rice Valley ° Big Maria Mountains 
° Palen McCoy . Mecca Hills 

° Orocopra Mountains ° Chuckwalla Mountains 
° Little Chuckwalla Mountains ° Palo Verde Mountains 
° Indian Pass ° Picacho Peak 

° Little Picacho Peak 

MUC Remnants 


Background 

The new set of BLM wilderness areas overlaid all or portions of previously designated MUC C, L. 
and M areas. Wilderness designation supercedes any previous MUC designation. However, the 
“edge fit” of the wilderness areas over the previous designations - even areas proposed for 
wilderness - MUC C, L and M areas- was not an exact fit in many cases. The result is that many 
small portions of previously large MUCs extend beyond wilderness boundanes These small areas 
are referred to as “remnants”. All the wilderness areas in the NECO Planning Area have gone 


AD BLM weldermess sted) areas whch were sdewertied cmder the weldermess revtew re qeeremmemes of se team G0) 4 of FLPMA howe 
beem rebeawed amd mer bemger erect 
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Small DWMA A & B Alternative 


through the boundary refinement process and approval and are GIS mapped. Most remnants are 
extremely long and narrow and smal! and are unmanagcabic as independent MUCs and should be 
reassigned as another MUC. They lic between the various wilderness areas and some different 
adjacent MUC areas. In the case of remnant MUC C areas the Desert Plan directs that they 
automatically and temporarily be reassigned as MUC L until such time as they are permancnily 
assigned a MUC through the plan amendment process. Because the boundanes of wilderness arcas 
cannot be changed, the compelling solution for reassigning most remnants in to assign them to the 
adjacent non-wilderness MUC as described im the action below. Reassignments vary among 
alternatives depending upon the nature of DWMA and other proposals. The scope of this action 
docs not include the following: 

l. large MUC L and M remnants which can stand alone 

2. Access road “cherry stems” into wilderness arcas 


As a reminder and as noted in the Desert Plan. MUCs C, L, M, and | designations apply only to federal lands 
portion of the MUC areas so this subject and the action below has no affect on private lands. 


Action Reassign all “remnant” MUCs identified in 2-2 to new MUCs, as indicated on Map 2-7 Appendix 
A. 
Although not specifically identified as such, remnants are shown as a group on Map 2-2 Appendix 
A. The smallest sized remnants are too small to be observable on this map. More information and 
details are available at the Riverside Office of the Bureau of Land Management. 


28.3 Small DWMA A Alternative 

Action Reassign all “remnant” MUCs identified in 2-2 to new MUCS, as indicated on Map 2-12 Appendix 
A Although not specifically identified as such, remnants are shown as a group on Map 2-2 Appendix 
A. The smallest sized remnants are too small to be observable on this map More information and 
details are available at the Riverside Office of the Bureau of Land Management. 


284 Small DWMA B Alternative 

Action Reassign all “remnant” MUCs identified in 2-2 to new MUCs, as indicated on Map 2-12 Appendix 
A. Although not specifically identified as such, remnants are shown as a group on Map 2-2 
Appendix A. The smallest sized remnants are too small to be observable on this map. More 
information and details are available at the Riverside Office of the Bureau of Land Management. 
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Thus chapter descrnibes those physical. biological, social, and econorme charactenstics of the land. water and 
air resources admunistered by the BLM, Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Area, of the California Desert 
District that affect, or are affected by, the issucs and management concerns within this plan. Much of the 
material in this chapter summarizes information developed in the CDCA Plan and the Current Desert 
Tortorse Management Situation m Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Planning Arca. 


The purpose of this chapter 1s to serve as base line data for identifying and analyzing the wmpacts of the four 
alternatives im this plan. These alternatives are described im Chapter 2, and the effects of these alternatives 
on the environment are described in Chapter 4. The followimg material describes the resources affected by 


this plan. 
3.1 Air Quality 


Au quality 1s determined by factors such as landforms, amount of contaminants emitted into the atmosphere. 
and meteorological conditions. In the castern Colorado Desert. stable atmosphenc conditions, low mixing 
heights, and light winds during evening and morning hours provide opportunities for contaminants to 
accumulate. In addition, the Los Angeles Air Basin contributes to photochemical smog such as ozone (0,) 
to most of the Planning Arca. 


The Clean Air Act established National Ambient Ai Quality Standards for concentrations and durations for 
levels of air quality, with an adequate margin of safety to protect the public health. National secondary 
ambvent air quality standards define levels of air quality, with an adequate margin of safety, to protect the 
public welfare from any know or anticipated adverse effects of a pollutants. 


Carbon monoxide 1s produced primarily by incomplete fuel combustion m motor vehicles. The mayor effects 
of carbon monoxide occur near its sources (busy streets and freeways). Carbon monoxide standards im the 
Planning Area have not been exceeded due to the low levels of traffic and development. 


The primary contributor of PM, is fugitive dust, occurring both naturally in a desert environment and from 
human causes such as mining operations, OHV use and grazing. The latter are largely responsible for 
excesses of both the National and State PM ,, Air Quality Standards within the Planning Area (see figure 3-1) 


Ozone 1s produced through a senes of chemical reactions. A reaction between reactive hydrocarbons and 
nitric oxides, both of which are primarily emitted by motor vehicles, forms nitrogen dioxide and other 
compounds The formation of nitric oxide and an oxygen atom follows the photod:ssociation of the nitrogen 
dioxide by sunlight The oxygen atom then combines with oxygen molecules to form ozone Ozone 1s an 
irritant of the respiratory system and inhibits proper functioning of the lungs. The primary source of Ozone 
1s from the Los Angeles Basin and additionally from traffic throughout the area. Currently all of the NECO 
Planning area 1s in non-comphance with both Federal and State Ambrent Ai Quality Standards (figure 3-2) 
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Figure 3-2 
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Au pollutants have the potential to affect several components of the ervironments inchuding. but not lumsted 
to, hurnans. wiidiife. fish and vegetaton Ax pollutants affect wildlife through mhalabon. adsorpuon and/or 
ingespon Populations can be durectly affected through myury or death or undarectly through contarmnation 
of their food chain or loss of habitat. 


Vissbshity 1s generally referred to as the relative case with whach objects can be seen through the atmosphere 
the light, reducing the amount of light a person can receive from a viewed object. Visibility is casily 
mmpaired by activities which generate dust (especially fine particulates such as PM.,) and sulfur dioxsde. 
Impact to visibility from pollutants transported from the mayor urban centers 1s bkely and, when present, 1s 
probably in the form of widespread regional haze. The urban plume from the Los Angeles Basin also 
frequently umpairs visibility m the vicenity of JTNP. 


Local pollution sources mm the Desert consist primarily of particulate matter from off-road vehicles, 


32 Water Quality 


The Planning Arca contains portions of six watersheds: Havasu-Mohave Lakes, Prute Wash, Southern 
Mojave, imperial Reservoir, Southern Mojave, Salton Sea and the Lower Colorado. There is little 
information about the water quality im the Planning Arca but # is assumed that the quality of the water 
dimmumshes as the rasms recede and the warmer temperatures cause evaporation of the water source 


Since there are no perenmal streams, wildlife seck out natural springs for water during times of drought or 
low rain months. Gurziers (man-made springs) also are used by wildlife for this same purpose. These 
guzziers have been designed with a underground vault to catch and store water runoff for wildlife to utslize 
during times of low preciprtation Washes. springs. and guzziers are located throughout the Planning Area 
with the highest concentration of guzziers and springs m the mountain ranges (Map 3-| Appendix A) and 
washes are distributed throughout the Planning Area (Map 3-2 Appendix A) Some springs and seeps are 
susceptible to fecal coliform contarmmation from livestock grazing, wild horses and burros and vanous 


Other water issues include, human consumption for agnculture as wn the Coachella V alley and im Blythe and 
development demands which require water wells. This rssue could mvolve the water table to become 
lowered im areas such as Desert Dry Wash Woodland vegetated areas. 


Water Resources 

The amount and seasonal distribution of precipitation 1s the most important physical condition lumuting the 
boundanes of the Sonoran Desert and 1s likewrse the most emportant mm determaning the differences to be 
found in the various parts of that area. Most parts of the Sonoran desert receive less than 10 inches of 
rainfall per year Thus. most of the region's water 1s taken from the ground or diverted from the Colorado 
River. 


In its emportance for plants there +s a wide difference between ram of a given arnount im the cool months and 
in the hot ones The up build of sor] morsture effected by a bref torrential downpour 1s much less than that 
from a gradual rain of the same amount (Shreve, Wiggins 1964) Of particular umportance to plants are the 
number and duration of drought periods, which may be defined as periods without rain or with none of 
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sufficient araount to affect the sor! morsture Such penads woth a duranan of 4) to 60 days are of almost 
annual oocurrence wm the Sonoran Desert The large nonsucculent perenmais are able to withstand then by 
drawing on the deep-seated morsture 


Raimfall that occurs during the heavy summer monsoons 1 carned downstream through a system of desert 
washes. Surface water occurs mostly m bedrock controlled channels which ongmate m mountasn ranges and 
flow seasonally into alluvial channels at lower clevations (Crraf | 9KR) 


33 —- Soll Quality 


Erosion Processes 
Two major processes shape the desen landscape (|) crowon by wind and water and (2) deposson of acohan 
or fluvial sediments. Erosion is a natural and important process im the desert. ht can cxert a large force 
because of the lack of vegetatoun in desert systems Erowon also affects hostasic processes such as nutnent 
cycling and thogeochermcal cycling m sol and water Factors affecting temporal and spatial variation m 


Erosion by water results in bigh sediment loads m desert streams. Sediment is derived from direct 
contnbutons from slopes and matenals from the bed and banks Large streams tend to carry more of the 
latter, small streams more of the former Sediments are largely sand and gravel wrth little silt. clay. or large 
debris 


Sediment transport m desert streams can reveal much about a stream channel's processes. Particle size, 
shape. and deposition pa tern reflect distance traveled. strength and duration of flood. and volume of water 
catastrophic flooding Depos:ton of fine particles increases as water moves down valley m desert streams 
Infiltration and evaporation mcrease as sandy substrate and width of wetted channel increase and flood peaks 
and total discharge eventually decrease to zero (Graf 1988) 


Sediment that 1s carned by desert washes and flood plains contribute to the nutrition and morsture content 
of the soul. In turn this ncher, moister soil supports unique vegetation communities such as dry wash 
woodlands which support associated fauna such as rmgrant berds Map 3-3 Appendix A shows the vegetation 
coverage with the desert dry woodlands bemg represented by the light green color 


An example of a landform that has been shaped by these processes 1s desert pavement The desert pavement 
surface is generally flat and smooth and lacks fine particles such as sand im its upper layers. Desert 


pavements ongimated as stream deposits millions of years ago. perhaps during the Tertiary penod (Peel 
1960) The surface of these deposits leveled and lowered over teme creating the “pavement” of stones we 


see today 

Other landforms that can be found im the Planning Area are sand covered alluvial fams. dissected alluvial 
fans, mountars., hills, pedements. sand dunes. playas. river washes. lava flows. plateaus. and plams (Map 
3-4 Appendix A). 

34 Biological Resources 


The CDCA Plan outlines management tools available to meet the objectives of managing for species and 
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habwtats These tools imchude the designation of multepic-use classes. desagnation of Arcas of Eavironmental 
Concern (ACECs), Habitat Management Plans (HMPs) and Special Arcas (SA). 


Wilderness Arcas. cnacted through the Wilderness Act of 1964. can be comsadered advantageous to species 
and habrtats because the uses are lemsted to nan-motonzed and low empact recreataon_ the arcas are 4 maneurn 
of five thousand acres and the management goals of Wiiderness are Comsrsient with the needs of many species 
and habstats (see secon 3 6 Wilderness Management) 


Maluple-l se Classes 

Four multuple-use classes were ¢-~cloped m the CDCA Plan. Each describes a different type and level or 
degree of use which 1 perms... erthen that particular geographic arca The multupic-use guidelines were 
set up to provide for uses mm arcas that would enhance those mherent v abues (sce the CDC A Plan for multepie- 
use guidelines) in arcas with high semsstive. natural, scemic. coologscal. or cultural resource value low 
imtensive use 1s appropriate to enhance these valucs. in arcas were mmtemsive use such as mening oF motor. 
vehacle recreation use was present. an intensive value would be assigned 


Areas of Environmental ( encern 

There are sx ACEC s (Map 2-4 Appendix A) which are managed for brological resources withen the Planneng 
Preserve, Chuckwalla Valicy Dune Thicket and Corn Spring ACEC. The prescriptions applied to an ACEC 
direct the types of uses and protection that a specific area will have. Although an ACEC rmght lem uses 
to benefit a single species such as the desert tortore or the desert lily. many species that co-curt with these 
plants or ammals reap the benefits as well A good cxample of thes 1s the Chuckwalla Bench ACEC which 
consists of 92,992 acres in southeastern Riverside County. The CDC A Plan designated this ACEC primarily 
for desert tortorse and tig horn sheep (Chuckwalla Moumtams). however many species such as burro deer 
and a wide vanety of berds have overlapping habnat which 1s conserved by the ACEC designation 


ACECs have a multuple-use Class L. however there are exceptions where there are conflicts of pre-cxrsting 
uses 


Habitat Vanagement Plans 

There are five HMPs (Map 2-4 Appendix A) that prescribe management for species and habitats im the 
HMP are plans that address the big horn sheep and are in Wilderness areas Milprtas HMP 1s a mult) species 
habwtat management plan located m impenal County Thrs | 80.800 acre HMP 1s approxmmately | 3 mnedrple- 
wse class M and the remameng 2 3 1s class L Management ofyectrves mmctude comsoldation, protection and 
enhancement of wridhife habutat and habutat for plants of special management concern. expansion of habrtat 
used by burro deer and other native wildlife species, Comederation of all wildlife epecies in development and 
management decrmons, and obtammng “good” ecological condition of 70". of the HMP (Table |-2) 


Proposed MPs from the CDC A plan that have not been mutiated mnchude Fenner Chemehuevi Valleys. 
Chemehuev: Wash Stepladder Mountains \ ida! Wash Whipple Mountanns ( adiz Dunes | age Mountams. 
Coxncom® Mountains. Granite Palen Mountains, Rice Valley Dunes, McCoy Wash, Ford Dry Lake, Palo 
Verde Mountarmns. and Indian Wash 


The Orocoma Mountasns Habitat Management Plan and (huck walla Mountarns Natrve U ngulate Habnat 
Managemen Plan vic bude management actions addressing needs of burro deer (and tughorn sheep) The two 
plans cover 80.000 and 296,000 acres. respectrvely (Map 2-4 Appendia A) The Orocopa Mountamns HMP 
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and improved water developments. improvements to tena). (natural rack basems). mbstatons for cuming. 
reductan of dhe Ford Dry Lake Allotment (accomplished). .ad montonng These plams were prepared and 
wmplemented mm cooperation with CDFG 


Revcerch and Uonsoring 
The CDC A Plan outlined a research and ~ momstoring systern™ that would gauge the effectrveness and overall 
success of wildlife management and the entere plan Basciene studees and research needs included 
1 The empact of approved access routes, particularly m habnats of officially sted spoces, 
semestive species and raptors. 
2 Effectrveness of increased surveriiance m controling vandalism. 
3s Effects of grazing practices on desert teghorn sheep and desert tortore and thew habstats. 
4 Effects of burro populations and reductions on species such as the desert bighorn sheep. 
S  Canditons of fish and wildlife water sources. particularly those used by peaple. Irvestack. 
6 — Effects of contunued veticle use on wildlife habriats and populations i arcas designated as 
“open” for vehicle free play. 
7 — Condsmon and trends for officially listed. sensitrve. and certam other species, and 
& ~— Effectrveness of HMPs and ACEC s m stabilizing of emproving populations and hab:tats for 


Although the monmormg plan has never been fully developed and implemented. there are mdrvidual 
monmstonng and research efforts gorng on throughout the Planning Arca 


Desert lertowe Menagemeni 
Each of the three Federal land management agencies (BILLM. NPS. USMC) have land use plans or programs 


which imcorporate some type of zomg and special management prescriptions For the BLM. the land use 
plan is the CDCA Plan of 1980 (BLM 1980). For JTNP, there is a General Management Plan (NPS 1999). 
For CMAGR there is « Draft Exvironmental Impact Statement for the Yuma Training Center Complex 
(USMC 1995) All of these plans address desert tortowe needs to some degree 


in addition, the BLM has a “Rangewide Plan” entitled Desert Tortowe Habitat Management on the Public 
Lands A Rangewide Plan (BLM |988) Thos plan sets forth a sernes of 14 management objectives and 
polices to be unplemented on public lands m the range of the desert tortowe The Rangewrde Plan 
established the Desert T ontone Management Oversight Croup (MOG ) consisting of top-level managers from 
most land management and wiidlife agencies mm the tortowe range The Rangewide Plan directed BLM to 
categorize desert tortowe habstat into three zones reflecting BL M's tortonse management goals 


The BLM also has a “Statewide Policy” for desert tortorse management. 1s entitled ( aliforma Statewide 
Desert Tortoise Management Policy (BLM 1992) The Statewide Policy established a desert tortome 
Category ( 2-2 Appendix A), which has been incorporated into the CDCA Plan, also. BLM has about 
1.040000 acres mm ( ategory | habvtat and about 2! | 000 acres m ( ategory [I] habrtat wm the NECO Planning 
Area, BLM's goal im ( ategory | and Il habrtat 1 to mamta viable populations of desert tontone 


in 1994 the USFWS desagnated critica! habitat for the desert tortome Mojave Population (USFWS 1994 x see 
Map }S Appendi A) At that tome Joshua Tree national Monument was not mchuded as critical habriat 


because (SE WS beheved that current management policies provided adequate protection for the desen 
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toniowe Subsequently the Monument eas deugnated a natonal Part and was cipanded Hence ff now 
includes same desert tartome cripcal habrtat Table 3-2 shows the total amount of cntcal habrtat and the 
amount im vanous owncrbups and punsdachom (Cntcal Habitat encompasses 42 peroent of the Planning 
Area Federal agencies are required to comserve cripcal habtat, and Federal agencies and all others must 
campty eath USFWS requirements before disturtung Crvtcal habetat 


Several diseases occur m desert tortones (Jacobson 199 Yb. Homer ef a/ 1994, 1996). and at least two disease 
- upper respiratory tract disease (RTD) and shell disease - and perhaps others are segnificantly affecting 
wild populations of desert tortowe To prevent the spread of disease, the BLM. USFWS, CDFG, and other 
agencies have developed policies on tonone handling and relocation of tortones USGS and others are 
conducting research on diseases to determine the pathology and emdermology of tontone diseases 


Only about mene tortorses from the Planning Area have been tested for UR TD. several. inchudeng two from 
JTNP. showed climcal segns of URTD and tested posstrve for the causative agent. Mycoplasma 


At least two and possibly more shell disease have been wWentified m the Manning Arca - cutancous 
dyskeratosis (Homer ef af 1994, 1996, Jacobson ef af 1994) and shell necrosis (Homer ef af 1994, 1996) 
The causes of these diseases are not known ( utancous dyskcratosis 1s present in mgher frequencies in the 
Planmeng Area than om other areas of ( aliforma ht rs beleved to be associated «ith dec tones on Chuck walla 


Bench and Upper Ward Valley (Berry, unpubl ) 


Compared to other parts of the State. there are relatively few fires om the Planning Arca and most are small 
In the 15 years between 1980 and 1995, 2 handful of fires burned « total of shout 6,000 acres. Of this 
amount, only shout 900 acres in the Chemehwevi Critical Habitat Unit and only about |! acres in the 
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Chuctwalls Crmcal habaat Una No fires have boon reported from CMAGR mm the last 10 years Most fires 
am the desert are Caused by laghtneng of vebacies 


BLM and NPS have collaborated m the development of the fire Management Actrvey Plan (} MAP) 1996. 
for the California Desert’ The FMAP brings together fire management goals for trologecal resources. 
wilderness. and other sources and establishes fire managemem standards and preventon and protection 
programs The FMAP includes lametatans on fire suppresmon methods om critical habrtat and other tonone 


The BLM outlined as desert tortowe Public Education Plan m the Stmewrde Policy (BLM 1992) Much of 
that plan has been enplememied. but some «& on-going The Public Education Plan recognized the 
comnbutions of other Federal and State agencies and private orgamzatom. such as the Desert Tononme 
Council, Desert Tortoue Preserve Commutice, and Califorma Turtle and Tortowe Clubs. The plan consists 
of brochures. shde presentations. public tour. videos. chridren's promted matenals. segm toowks and public 
forums and conferences 


BLM and JTNP rangers and CDFG wardens conduct an active public contact program mforming visitors 
about the desert tortonse JTNP provides an education program presented to about | 2 000 chridren per year. 
and over a millon people a year viet the visitor center where there 1s information about the desen tortore 
The BLM has tontore educational displays at vrestor centers at the Santa Rosa Mountaims V nestor ( enter pust 
outside the Planning Arca 


Inchuded im the mitigation measures for all proyects mm desert tortome habrtat 1s a worker education program 
Workers view a presentation or video describing tortore ecology and threats. legal status. etc Asrcrews and 
vistors to CMAGR participate m a semilar emoronmmental program 


In 1979 and 1980 the BLM established four square-muile, permanent study plots for measuring trends m 
tortonse populations size and changes im age and size structures Table 3-2 shows the plot locations and years 
surveyed The plots have provided valuable data on general ology and mmpacts as well Survey of the plots 
has been transferred to USGS. 


Tabie 32 Lost of desert tortonse permanent study plots mm the Planmeng Area and the vears surveved using 


In JTNP. one permanent study plot was surveyed m 1978 according to standard protacols In subsequent 
years (¢ g. 1991-1996) vanous surveys using non-standard methods were done About |0 other plots of 


varying sizes were surveyed on an expermental base throughout JT NP 


A revised monitoring program using a “distam e-sarmpling” methodology has been approved by the Desert 
Tononwe MOG The new methodology has been mtiated on CMAGR but not elsewhere because of funding 
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Desert Beghorn Shecp Uanagement 

There are five BLM CDFG habatat management plans m the NEC O Planning Arca that address habnat ncods 
of tughorn sheep (Map 2-4 Appendia A and Table 3-3) All five plams were prepared and umpiememied in 
cooperanon with CDFG The Whoppie Mountamms HMP prescribed three ace water developments and the 
remtraducton of tughorn sheep. ths plan was fully empiemented The Sheephoie Mountains HMP 
Prewcnibed population augmentation and mantonng. thes plan has been fully empicmemed The Orocogna 


Ungulate HMP new and umproved water developments. improvements to tenajas (natural rack bases). 
mmistatioms for mening. reduction of the Ford Dry Lake Allotment (accomplished). and monstonng The 
Marble Mountaims HMP prescribed one ace water development. monmtornng. hunting. and coordimation 
Other HMPs were proposed m the CDCA Plan for tighorn sheep m the Eagle Mountamms, Coxcomb 
Mountaim. and Granite Palen Mountaims These plans will not be prepared because the first two are now 


largety im JTNP and the last has a low prnonty for bighorn sheep planning 


BLM guidance for management of tighorn sheep throughout its range 1 contamed m “Mountam Sheep 
Ecosystem Management Strategy m the || Western States and Alaska” (BLM 1995) For Calrforma, exght 
desert bighorn sheep metapopulations are :dentified The NECQO Planning Area inchudes the castern 2) 3 ( and 


60 percent of the anema!s) of the Southern Mojave Metapopulation and all of the Sonoran Mctapopulation 
(Torres et al 1996) The Strategy's arm 1s to “Ensure sufficient habstat quality and quantity to mamtarm and 


enhance viable big game | including bighorn sheep} populations. and to sustain identifiable ecomoms and 
social contributions to the Amencan people " “Viable populations” of bighorn sheep are defined as those 
having a 99 percent chance of surviving for 30 years. The Strategy presents goals and recommended 
strategies addressing partnerships. planning. habrtat inventory habitat monrtormng. land tenure adjustment. 
habitat protection, habstat umprovement. research. and outreach 


in 1997, BLM and CDPG signed a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) for Wildlife Managemen 
Activities in Wilderness The purpose was to establish a framework for cooperation and procedures for 
CDEG mamtenance of wiidlife facilites, wildlife management activities, and research in BLM wilderness 
where vehicles and mechanical equipment are needed These activities im wilderness are authorized 
specifically by the California Desert Protection Act of 1994 (Sec 10M f)). the MOU aids mm maintamuing a 


strong partnershup between BLM. CDFG. and tighorn sheep and deer comserv ation groups 


Throughout the Planning Area (#) artificial waters have been developed. generally at remote. mountamnous 
sites. to stabilize and mcrease populations of bighorn sheep by providing not only more « atet but also access 
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to useable forage through near-by water (see proposals and discussion for bighorn sheep in chapters 2 and 
4 and Map 3-1 Appendix A). The work has gone on for decades. The need is crested in part by a human- 
imtrusions on a landscape scale: development along the Colorado River, barners to movement created by 
freeways, and sheep losses to drowning in the Coachella Canal. (#) of these artificial waters are located 
south of I-10. The designs of these developments include spring boxes, complicated pipe-tanks, windmills- 
tanks, and modiftcations of natural tenajas. Some of the waters are highly visible, are old and worn out, and 
are a high maintenance item. Nine waters are wells, all of which no longer produce water. Most of these 


Connectivity has been greatly reduced and hazards increased for bighorn sheep throughout the Planning 
Area. Prior to the imposition of modern day intrusions (¢.g.. freeways, canals, farming, various forms of 
recreation, and tamarisk vegetation along the Colorado River) bighorn sheep were able to range across the 
landscape as a common herd. Today interstate freeways (1-10 and 1-40) have effectively fragmented and 
isolated the population into two: the Sonoran Metapopulation and Southern Mojave Metapopulation. The 
Coachella Canal and tamarisk along the Colorado River provide additional artificial conditions: bighorn 
sheep will not attempt to penctrate the uniformly dense tamarisk thickets to feed, drink, or migrate; long 
stretches of the Canal, which attracts bighorn sheep to drink, are unfenced and serve as death traps. 
sheep movement. Finally, the presence and management of wild burros and some domestic sheep grazing 
add more stresses through competition for water and forage and possible disease transmission (sheep to 
sheep). All together these factors and forces diminish the ability of bighorn sheep to withstand numbers- 
reducing events and challenge survival on a metapopulation level. 


Table 3-4 shows the acres and percent of the “occupied range.” “unoccupied former range,” and “movement 
corndor” i the four livestock grazing allotments (Map 2-5) in the NECO Planning Area. None of these 
allotments has an allotment management plan. 


Table 3-4. Acres and percent of area for three categornes of bighorn sheep use im livestock grazing allotments m the 
NECO Area 


Bighorn sheep use ( alegones Lary Dany ( attle Chemehuev: Cattle Rice Valley Sheep Fert ey | 


34.1 Wildlife 


The desert that makes up the NECO Planning Arca is a large and diverse region contaiming parts of two 
major deserts and a complex combination of soil, topographic, vegetation, and climatic types. This 
mtermingling across the length and breadth of the Planning Area has produced a number of major 
ecosystems. resulting i the species occurrences discussed briefly here. Special status species include the 
following (see Appendix N for further species information) 


Desert bighern sheep (Ove canadensis subspecies nelsoni) 
Bighorn sheep occur in mall. isolated subpopulations (demes) within two larger metapopulations in the 
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Planning Area (Map 2-18 Appendix A). Specific trend data for the subpopulations are not available, but 
some have declined in recent years. It has been shown that population sizes of 50 individuals or less went 
extinct in less than 50 years, while populations of greater than 100 sheep persisted for up to 70 years. 
Movement between subpopulations functions to reduce inbreeding in small subpopulations and to maintain 
genetic vigor in the larger metapopulation. Movement between mountain ranges Is necessary to recogmize 
extirpated ranges. 

Desert bighorn sheep is a BLM California Sensitive Species and a State Fully Protected Species and a Game 
Species. 

Burro deer (Odocoileus hemionus eremicus) 

Burro deer is a subspecies of mule deer found in the Colorado Desert of Southern California (Map 3-7 
Appendix A). They are found primarily along the Colorado River and in Desert Wash Woodland 
communities away from the River. Some burro deer are resident along the Colorado River. but a significant 
pertion move into desert arcas in response to water and forage. During the hot summers. water is critical. 
and deer concentrate along the Colorado River or the Coache!la Canal where water developments have been 
installed and where the microphyll woodland ts dense and provides good forage and cover. With late 
summer thundershowers and cooler temperatures, deer move away from the River and Canal up the larger 
washes into mountains or wash complexes in the foothills. 


Mountain Lion (Felis concolor) 

In the Planning Area, mountain lions inhabit primarily the low mountains and extensive macrophy!! washes 
in and around Chuckwalla Bench, Chuckwalla Mountains. Chocolate Mountains. Picacho Mountains. 
Milpitas Wash, Vimagre Wash. and other washes in that area (Map 3-6c Appendix A). Mountain bons 
generally require extensive areas of rppanan or shrubby vegetation interspersed with irregular terrain, rocky 


Within the Planning Arca mountain lion are restricted to the southern Colorado Desert from Joshua Tree 
National Park south and cest to the Colorado River. They are found mm very low numbers primarily im the 
mountains and wash systems in imperial County. Burro deer, the primary prey, are known to spend the hot 
summer and fall in riparian areas along the Colorado River and in dense microphy!ll woodlands near the 
Coachella Canal. In winter and spring they move up major washes north from the Cuachella Canal and west 
from the Colorado River. Presumably mountain hons respond to these movements. It may be that mountain 
hhons in the Planning Area are merely transient individuals wandering out of other areas and not part of a 
resident population of mountain hons. 


Habitat fragmenting factors, such as Interstate Highw ays (especially Interstate 10) and aqueducts (especially 
the Coachella Canal), that affect the distribution and movements of burro deer ure probably umportant to the 
distribution of mountain lions in the Planning Arca. Deer populations along the Colorado River have 
declined as tamarisk has replaced native mpanan vegetation. mountain hon numbers have probably declined 


The mountain lion in the Planning Arca is sometimes referred to as Yuma puma (fc. brown). Under that 
name it 1s a State Species of Special Concern. 


California leaf-nosed bat (Macrotus californicus) 
California leaf-nosed bats occur m the deserts of Califorma, southern Nevada, Anzona and south to 
northwestern Mexico. In California, they are now found primarily in the mountain ranges bordering the 
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Colorado River Basin, with some records occurring as far west as the Eagle Mountains. In California. 
surveys showed about 20 maternity colonics and about the same number of winter roosts (Map 3-6 
Appendix A). The two largest roosts (cach sheltering 1500 bats im winter) are im mincs im extreme 
southeastern Califorma. 


California leaf-nosed bats occur im lowland desert habsat in California in close proxmuty to desert wash 
vegetation. Tacy are dependent on esther caves or mines for roosting habstat. Al! major maternity, mating. 
and overwin ering stiles are mm mines oF Caves. 


Due to restrictive temperature requirements, Califorma leaf-nosed bats seck out munes that provide roost 
temperatures of approximately 80°F. In the Colorado River Basin, all known winter roosts are in 


geothermelly-heated mine workings. and the arcas used by the bats may be over a half-mile underground. 


The primary factors responsible for the declines are roost disturbance. the closure of mines for renewed 
muning and hazard abatement. and the destruction of foraging habitat. The combination of limited 
distribution, restrictive roosting requirements. and the tendency to form large. but relatively few colomes 
make this species especially vulnerable 


Califorma leaf-nosed bat 1s a State Species of Special Concern 


Occult littl brown bat ( Myotis lucifugus subspecies occultus) 
Occult little brown bat 1s a medium-sized myotis that 1s difficult to distinguish from other Mioris species 


in Califorma. they are associated with desert rpanan vegetation along the Colorado River Females form 
large maternity roosts Although males have been found associated with colomees im late summer. they are 


not present when the females are rearing a single young They forage close to water and mpanan vegetation. 
primarily on flies. moths. beetles. bugs. and other small flying msects 


They have a relatively lumsted distribution from the southwestern United States to central Mexico. In 
Califorma. they are known from only a few localities along the Colorado River between Needles and Yuma 
(Map 3-6c Appendix A) The only maternity colony m Califorma was located under a bridge near Blythe 
unti! 1945 when the bndge was demolished It was the largest maternity colony ever known for this species 
The species has not been seen in C aliforma sunce 1969 Occult little brown bats are probably extirpated from 
Califorma, even though the species ts the most common bat in the LS 


In addition to destruction of rts mayor roost site in Califorma. the loss of mpanan vegetation to agnculture 
and tamarisk along the Colorado River may also be a factor mm the species’ decline 


Occult little brown bat 1s a State Species of Special Concern 


Cave myotis (Myotis velifer) 

Cave myotises are relatively large bats that occupy desert scrub. desert succulent shrub. microphyll 
woodland, and desert mpanan habitats along the Colorado River (Map 34 Appendix A) They roost 
primary in caves and munes but have also been found in buridings and under bndges 


Most histonc records im Califorma are from abandoned mines in the Riverside Mountains The mines that 
once housed these large colomes no longer have them. Up to the 1950's. very large colomes were present 
in these mines from carly April through August Desprie extensive survey work im the Planning Area over 
the past 25-30 years. there are currently only two known maternity roosts for cave myotis along the Colorado 
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River. onc with approximately 300 animals, and the other shout 200. A munc im the Cargo Muchacho 
Mountams and a manc im the Riversede Mountams have large deposits of cave myotrs guano, bul surveys in 
1993 showed none and few bats. respectively, at these sites. 


The loss of extensive native vegetation to agriculture and tamarisk along the Colorado River may explam 
the dramatic declines of thes species in Califorma. The use of pestecides mm the agricultural arcas could have 
reduced the prey base and/or porsoned the bets. 


Cave myotis ss a USFWS Species of Special Concern. 


Fringed myotis (Myotis thysanodes) 

Fringed myotises are widespread m much of the West. They occur irregularly throughout the State primarily 
m pinyon-jumper woodlands. comifcrous forests. and oak woodlands. cxcept m the Central Valicy and the 
deserts, where i 1s known from only a few places. In the Planning Arca. only two roosts m the Old Woman 
Mountams have been found. onc of these ts a segnificant maternity roost (Map }-6d Appendix A) 


Closure of mines could disturb the few desert sites known for the species. They are casily disturbed at 
roosting sites 


Fringed myotis has no special status 


Paltid bat ( intro:ous pallidus) 

Pallid bats are known from C wba. Mewco. and throughout the southwestern and western | nited States (Map 
3-Hb Appendix A) Population trends are not well Known. but there are indications of decline U rhanization. 
destruction of old burldungs. disturbance m caves and old mines. and cradication as a pest are threats to the 


species 
Palled bat 1s a State Species of Special Concern 


Townsend's big-eared bat (Ple: 40s townsend) 

Townsend s big-cared bats are distributed throughout the western Larted Mates Recent surveys show 
marked population declines for this species m many arcas of Califorma (Map }-6b Append A) A 
combination of restrictive roost requirements and mtolcrance of roost disturbance of destruction has been 
pomanty responsible for population declines of Townsend s big-cared bats in most areas The tendency tor 
thes species to roost im highly visible clusters on open surfaces. near roost entrances. makes them highly 
vulnerable to disturbance Roost lows in C aliforma has usually been linked directly to human activity (cg . 
demolition. renewed muning. entrance closure. human-induced fire. reno. ation. or roost disturbance) The 
loss of foraging habitat 1s also a probable factor m declines of populations im along the Colorado River. 
where the native floodplain community has been lost to agnculture and tamarnsh infestation 


Townsend's big-cared bat 1s a State Species of Special Concem 


Pocketed {ree-tailed bat ( Tadarida femorosac: us) 

Despite only a lumited number of records. pocketed tree-tailed bats are known to occur i the desert from 
March through August. when they then migrate out of the area’ They have an uneven distribution im the 
southwestern United States and Mexico in ( aliforma. they are found pnmanily m creosote bush and 
chaparral habitats in proxsmuity to granite boulders. cliffs. or rocky canyons Recent observations m 
( aliforma show that thes species occurs at only rotated locations mn the southern third of the State (Map }-6b 
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Appendix A). 
Rockctienbine and pesticid ing may be but ‘fic inf san is lock 
Pallid bat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Western mastiff bat (Eumops perotis) 
Historical records for the western mastiff bat were primarily in southern California between the Colorado 


River to the coast, but populations are now known to occur throughout the State (Map 3-6b Appendix A). 
Current population trends are not known. They are found in a varicty of plant communities, but they roost 
in cliff faces of granite, sandstone, or basalt. 


Potential threats to the roosting and foraging habitat of western mastiff bats include urban expansion, 


rockclimbing, blasting. vandalism. extermination for pest control, and pesticide spraying. These large. nosy 
bats are vulnerable to the hystena which often surrounds bat colonies. 


Western mastiff bat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Colorado \ alley W oodrat ( \cotoma albigula venustra) 

The range of Colorado Valley woodrat 1s from southern Nevada, southeastern California, northeastern Baja 
Califorma, to western Arizona (Map 3-6c Appendix A). Historically, the range of the Colorado Valicy 
woodrat appears to have changed little. even though portions of the range are lost to agnculture and urban 
development. 


Colorado Valley woodrats (California subspecies of White-throated woodrat) are found in a variety of 
habitats including low desert. pinyon-juniper woodlands. and desert-transition chaparral. Areas such as 
cactus and mesquite occur. In rocky areas, they prefer using crevices in boulders for cover and nest sites. 


The most important threats are the loss of habitat and reduction in habitat quality by removal of nest maternal 
such as cactus and woodland Habitat quality could be reduced by fires or conversion to exotic annuals. 


The Colorado Valley woodrat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Mountain Plover (( haredrius montanus) 

Mountain plovers do not breed m Califorma, but they winter from northern California south to north-central 
Mexico and cast to central Texas. In California they are found in the Central Valley, Antelope Valicy, San 
Jacinto Valley, impenal Valley, and Palo Verde Valley (Map 3-6d Appendix A). They begin to arrive on 
thew wintering grounds in southern Califorma im October. On thei wintering grounds plovers forage for 
ground imsects im loose flocks ranging from 2 to over | 000 birds Individuals change flocks and foraging 
areas frequently during the winter Mountain plovers run or freeze from perceived harm rather than fly 
Most individuals head northward between mid-February to mid-March Migratory routes are unknown 


The Mountain Plover 1s proposed for Federal listing as a threatened species 


Colden cagte ( 4quila chrysectos) 
Golden eagles are the largest raptor in the Planning Area They forage over rolling foothills and valleys and 
nest on cliffs im mountainous terrain (Map 3-6¢ Appendix A) Golden Eagles are found throughout North 
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Amenca. They are uncommon, permanent residents throughout the State, but they are most common m 
Southern Califorma. in the NECO Planning Arca only a few cynes are known. 


Some golden cagles migrate through the NECO Planning Arca mm Spring and Fall. Some may winter in and 
near mountains. A few nest in the NECO Planning Arca. Nests, referred to as cyres, are usually on secluded 
chiffs with overhanging ledges. The large platform of sticks at the cyne may be used for many years. Usually 
two young are raised im late spring and carly summer. 


The major threat is disturbance at the cyric, capecially in the carly stages of nesting. 
Golden cage is a State Species of Special Concern and is protected by the Bald Eagle Protection Act. 


Ferruginous hawk (Buteo regalis) 

Ferruginous hawks do not breed in California. They migrate from their breeding grounds in the plains of 
Canada and the U.S. south to wintering grounds in castern Colorado and western Kansas to southern Texas. 
They winter in very low numbers throughout the West. They are known to migrate through California im 
September and Apnl. They overwinter in very small numbers from mid-October to mid-March in the lower 
Colorado River Valicy . Yuha Basin, West Mesa, and the agricultural areas of Imperial Valley (Map 3-6c 
Appendix A). 


Ferruginous hawk is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus) 
Prairie falcons breed throughout the arid West from southern Canada to central Mexico. The overall 
distribution appears to be stable. In the 1970's 35 eynes were found within the California Desert District 


with approximately 12 im the Planning Area. It is unknown whether these cynes are currently occupied. 


Praine falcons are uncommon residents and migrants of open grassland. savannah. and desert scrub habstats. 
They are found in areas of the dry interior where cliffs provide secure nesting sites. In the desert they are 
found in all vegetation types, though sparse vegetation provides the best foraging habitat (Map 3-6d 
Appendix A). 


Within the Planning Area it is not known to what extent they move seasonally, but wintering populations im 
the Planning Area are larger than breeding populations. 


Histon impacts have included eggshell thinning from pesticide residues, conversion of habitat to agnculture. 
robbing of eynes by falconers. and shooting. 


Prairie falcon is a State Species of Special Concern. 


EM owl (Micrathene whitneyi) 
The elf owl breeding range extends from southwestern California cast to Texas and south into Mexico. 


Historically, the elf ow! was found along the lower Colorado River and at oases as far west as Cottonwood 
Springs in Joshua Tree National Park (1940-1970) and Corn Spring (latest mm 1994) in the Chuckwalla 
Mountains. Currently, its California range is only along the Colorado River from just north of Needles to 
imperial Dam. They are very rare in California and occur only im spring and summer along the Colorado 
River Valley (Map 3-6d Appendix A). Most of the surtable mparnan habitat has been cleared for agriculture 
or lost to tamarisk since the mid-1970's 
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The loss of mature, mparian habitat ts the most important reason for this species’ decline. Habitat loss has 
consisted of clearing and flooding for agnculture and water management and invasson by tamansk Frequent 


The elf owl ts State-listed as an endang. od spocics. 


Burrowing owl (Speotyto cunicularia) 

Burrowing owls range from Texas west to California and from southern Canada south into Mexico. In 
northern climates they migrate south mito the arca m the winter. Burrowing owls were formerly common 
throughout much of California prior to the 1940's, but populations m central and southern California have 
declined m many areas duc to agncultural development and urbanization. Lottie 1s know of the status of the 
burrowing ew! im the California desert. Concentrations probably occur m agricultural dramage ditches of 
the Planning Arca, just a: they do throughout the Imperial and Coachella Valicys (Map 3-6e Appendix A). 


Threats to burrowing owls are habitat conversion and destruction of ground squirrel burrows Other threats 
may be accumulated pesticides. direct mortality from ground squirrel poisons. roadside <hooting. and burrow 


The burrowing ow! is a State Species of Special Concern and a USFWS Sensitive Spocies. 


Gila woodpecker (Velanerpes uropygialis) 
Gila woodpeckers range from the extreme southeast of Califorma through Anizona south imto western 


Mexico. They were formerly found along the entire lower Colorado River and im cottonwood groves m 
Impenal Valley. Now the species 1s found only at scattered locations along the Colorado River from Needles 
to Yuma, and they have disappeared in the Imperial Valicy, except for a few pairs in Brawley. Within the 
Planning Area, Gila woodpeckers were known to occur mm desert riparian washes (microphyl! woodland) 
extending from the Colorado River as far as one mile away, but they are currently known only from scattered 
groups on the mpanian corndor of the Colorado River (Map 3-6d Appendix A). They are more widespread 
m Anzona. 


Mayor threats to Gila woodpecker are loss of habitat to agricultural development. urbanization, and tamarisk 
infestatien and competition with European starling for nest sites 


The Gila woodpecker is State-listed as an Endangered Species. 

Vermilion fycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus) 

Vermilion flycatchers are small flycatchers with the male having a bnlhant vermihon-colored front and head. 
They live in large nparian areas with a high canopy and grassland under-story. They are sometimes found 
m parks and golf courses that have this same structure. 


Habitat loss is the primary reason for declines in California. Nest parasitism by cowbirds may be a factor, 
also. 


Vermilion flycatcher is a State Species of Special Concern. 

Willow fy catcher (Empidonax trailli/) and Southwestern willow fy catcher (£ mpidonax traillii extimis) 
Willow flycatchers are found throughout most of the LS. The southwestern subspecies nests in southern 
Califorma, Anizona, New Mexico, western Texas, and northwestern Mexico. Little 1s known about migration 
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or wintering im the NECO Planning Arca. 


Southwestern willow flycatchers have declined precipitously throughout the southwest Mayor causes for 
decline are the loss of mpanan habitat to urbanization. agnculture. and tamansh infestatonm On the brooding 
grounds. brood parassteamn by cowterds 1 common. 


The Southwestern willow flycatcher 1s a federally Endangered Species. and the willow flycatcher 1s a State- 
listed Endangered Species 


Bendire's Thrasher ( Toxestoma bendirci) 

Bendire’s thrashers arrive im the breeding arca from late March to carly Apnl. Some leave the breeding 
grounds by the end of July with others departing through August. They migrate to southem Anzona. 
southwestern New Mexico, or Mexico for the winter Wintering mdividuals have also been observed ai the 
Salton Sea, coastal California, Bard, and Lancaster. 


The largest breeding arca m Califorma hes pust cast of Essex from the south side of the Prute Mountams to 
the center of the Old Woman mountains. ht 1s disyunct from another large breeding area near Cima Dome. 
The Essex population area lacks Joshua trees, but has dense stands of Mojave yucca and other succulents 
There are a few records of Bendire's thrashers from JTNP m the Planning Arca. 


Bendire’s thrasher ts a State Species of Special Concern. 


Crissal Thrasher ( Texeostomea crissale) 

Crissal thrashers occur from southwestern Utah. southern Nevada. and southeastern Califorma cast to 
southern New Mexico and southwestern Texas and south imto Sonora. They are found along the Colorado 
River Valicy, but elsewhere m Califorma populations are highly local and uncommon (Map 3-6 Appendix 
A). Crissal thrashers are also found in Milpitas Wash. Indian Wash, and Chuckwalla Bench and m the 
Chuckwalla Dune Thicket. Inventory data elsewhere are scamt. Agricultural and urban development have 
greatly reduced the distribution in the Coachella and Impenal Valleys. 


Agncultural devclopment, urbanization, and tamarisk invasion have greatly reduced numbers The species 
1s highly vulnerable to nose and other disturbances Crssal thrashers can be parasitized by brown-headed 
cowbirds, but they will cyect cowbird eggs from thei nests. 


Crissal thrasher 1s a State Species of Special Concer 


LeConte's Thrasher ( Toxestoma leconte?) 

Le Conte's thrashers are distributed from the Mojave Desert cast into southern Utah and northern Anzona. 
and south into northern Mexico. A dispunct population occurred im the San Joaquin V alley, but most of that 
range has been lost to agncultural and urban development. Le Conte's thrashers are distributed throughout 
the Planning Arca, but many arcas with sustable habitat are unoccupied (Map }-be Appendix A). 


LeConte’s thrasher ts a State Species of Special Concem 


Vetlow warbler (Dendroica petechia) 
Yellow warblers formerly nested in the Colorado River Valley, but they no longer breed there or elsewhere 


in the Planning Arca. They migrate commonly through the Planning Arca near the end of March through 
mid-April and again in September and October (Map }-6e Appendix A) These migrants will stop at amy size 
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woodland or cases Regularly spaced woodlands and oases woth open water for drumkung are cusentual for 
mugrants. A few yellow warblers spend the winter mm the Planning Arca. Found throughout the US. 
populanons mm the West have cxupenenced severe declines. For cxampile. they have been totally cxterpated 
from the Califorma side of the Colorado River Valley 


Yellow warbler ss a State Species of Specual Concern 


Check alla (Seeromalas obcias) 
Chuckwallas occur throughout the Mojave and Colorado Deserts m Calsforma, Newada, Utah, Anzona, and 
Mesico They are found in appropnate habytat throughout the Planneng Arca (Map 3-63 Appendia A) L ste 
is known about population size or trends. Promary threats to the species are from overcoliecting and 
destruction of habstat by collectors. 


The Chuckwalla has no special dessgnations 


Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard ({ me notata) 

Colborado Desert fringe toed lizards are found from northeast San Diego ( ounty southw ard through impenal 
County, cast to the Colorado River, and south mio Baya Califorma Wsthen the Planmeng Area they occur 
only m the extreme south adjacent to the Algadones Dunes (Map }-ha Appendix A) Lattle 1s known about 
trends in population size or distribution 


The sandy habvtats are fraguie and have been heavily mmpacted by off-road vetucles Thee drving-under- 
sand escape response makes them particularly vulnerable to mmyury from off-road vetacles Potential mnderect 


impacts on habrtat are associated with the dreruption of ecosystem processes involving sand sources, wind 
transport, and sand corndors 


Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard us a State Species of Special Concern 


Mojave fringe-toed lizard (( ma scoperia) 

Moyave fringe-toed lizards are found only mm ( aliforma and a small area of western Anzona. where they are 
restricted to dune habitats im the deserts of Los Angeles. Piverside, and San Bernardino Counties m 
Cahforma and La Paz County m Anzona_ in the Planning Area they are known from the following areas 
Bristol Dry Lake, Cadiz Dry Lake, Dale Dry Lake, Rice Valicy, Pinto Basm, Palen Dry Lake, and Ford Dry 


Lake (Map }-Ga Appendix A) 
Impacts are surmilar to those described for the Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard 


Moyave fringe-toed lizard 1s a State Species of Special Concern 


Flat-tailed horned lizard (Phrynosome mcallii) 

F lat-tarled horned lizards occur throughout the southern portion of the ( colorado Desen from the ( oachetla 
Valley southward and castward into Anzona and south mmto neighboring Sonora Large pornons of the 
histor range have been lost to mundation of the Salton Sea. urbanization. and agncultural development 
W ithen the Planning Area surtable habitat occurs only along the southern edge (Map }fa Appendia A) The 
subpopulation that occurs in the Planning Area 1s not m amy of five Management Areas designated as part 
of an overall strategy to conserve the epecies Despite considerable effon over the past |‘ years, population 
sizes and trends are unknown due to difficulties im finding an effective population estemation procedure 
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The fist-tasled horned lizard » a BLM Calsfarma Semsatiwe Specs and 2 State Specoes of Specaal Concern 


Desert resy bea (/ shenmare mrrverpete) 

Although widely dutritated. rory hoes are uncommean throughow! thes range Desert rosy boas are found 
onty m southeastern Cabforma and southcamern Anzvona (Map }e Append A) The most mgnficant 
threats are from overcoflectsan for the pet trade and the destruction of habutat by collectan 


Desert rosy baa has no special dewgnatian 


Desert tortoise (Gopheras apasscs) 
Desert tortowes are widely distributed m the desert from as far north as Olanchs sowth to the Mexican 


border and from the Colorado River west to near Lancaster The Desert Tortome (Mojave Population) 
Recovery Plan shows two major papulatians ar rev ever) smets om the Planneng Area These are the Northern 
Colorado Desert and Eamern Colorado Desert Recovery Units The tnghest denwtes of tortomes are om 
Chemehuevi and Ward Valicys, on Chuckwalla Bench, and m JTNP. The USFWS has desagnated critica! 
habuat for the desert tortonse (Map 3-6 Append A) Populations have dex lined prec epmowsty mm some parts 
of the range, such as Chuckwalla Bench Causes for declines imchude habutat low. dmcases, cxceserve 
predation on young tortonses by ravens. collecting. shooting highway and vehwc le bills. and other factor 


The desert tortore 1s a Federal Threatened Species (Mojave Population onmby) and State-trsted Threatened 
Species 


( each 's epadefoot toad (\ aphsopan (om hi) 
The range of Couch's spadefoot extends from extreme southeastern ( aliforma eastward through Anzona. 
New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma and southward mo Mexico in ( alrforma. they occur m the Planning 


Area from Chemehuev: W ash south to the Ogriby area m imperial ( ounty (Map }4a Appendia A) 


The population suze unknown This species 1s of concern because |) @ has a emall range m ( aleforma. 
2) populations are declmung m other states. 3) a has a precarious lfc hestory. and 4) the capabulity of snes 
to mmpound runoff rs easity destroyed Road comstruction has created some pond habriat on bmpenal ( ounty 
but these are often subject to off-teghway vehac le arriving which can destroy ser! umpowndment capably 
In addmon to habstat disturbance vehicles create nore wermiar to ramfall resulteng om emergence «hen 
condmons are not favorable Veh les may also crush vegetative detrrs & hich 1s essential as dayteme cover 


The Couch's spadefoot toad a State Species of Special Concern 
34.2 Special Status Plants 
The Plannang comtams 3) special status plant epecees. one of which os Federally lnted as endangered Al! 


of these plants have Federal or State dewgnatioms threatened candidate on semertrve Table } S names these 
plants and describes a little abut the habetats om etuch they are found The known or predicted ranges of 


these plants are shown on Maps | 7a through } 7d Appendis A 
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343 Natural Communities 


The natural communsties found im the Planning Area are subtry jos of two mayor desert! floras the Sonoran 
and the Mojave in geologx terms. both regions are relatively young Evidence from ancient woodrat 
rmddens reveal that the entire ( aliforma desert «as dormnated hy pyrnyon-jummper woodlands as recently as 
9,000 years ago ( Axetrad 1995) During the late Phocene and Quaternary. th: Mojave ecosystem gradually 
lost more dry-adapted species. while the Sonoran ecosystem continued to add new species as a result of 
fluctuating glacial pus ial climates and kx alized mowmtarn burldeng during the Quaternary ( Avcirod | 99%) 
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im asson of crate plants have degraded most natural communities im the southwestern LS) Common species 
mclude tamarsh (Tamarc: sp i. Medserrancan splitgrass (Schismes harhatus). red brome (Bromus 
muadrmcmes rubens\. stotstell (Erodmea sp; Toarnctort’s mustard (Brassica tournefort). and others. In 
the Planmeng Arca tamarnsh cocurs as «attcred plants in Desen’ Wash Woodland. Playas. and Seeps and 
Springs communities Tamarrsh trees cas lower water tables or sor morsture sufficsently to clummnatc native 


npanan \og¢etatian around Secp and Springs 


baots grawscs such as Medstcrrancan splngrass and red brome. form a compicte ground cover m some 
place where they havc deplaced native annuai and perenmial! grasses and forbs There are indicatboms that 
thc PM TCasc Om CAOtA ammual grasscy might he enhanced by astrogen deposition from air polluvon onginating 
wteade of the Planning Arca ice. Los Angeles Basin. Coachella Valicy) (Brooks 1998. Allen ef af 1997. 
i ovwonmental Protcchen Agency) 1996) There » some evidence that disturbances. such as livestock 
varme ON ue and fire have ccc tributed to the spread of cxotx annuals ( sce Photos =4 and *6 Appendis 
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shallow granitic or sandy soils on slopes between 2000 and 500) «. A third subtype, Mojave Wash Scrub, 
occurs in some washes. 


Mojave Desert Scrub covers approximately 14.5% (nearly 800,000 acres) of the NECO Planning Area. 
Seventy-one percent of its distribution occurs on public lands, and 49% occurs within BLM or NPS 
wilderness. Threats to this community are similar to those for Sonoran Desert Scrub. 


Desert Dry Wash Woodland 

Desert Dry Wash Woodland. also called microphyll woodland. consists of drought-deciduous, small-leaved 
(“mucrophylious”). mostly leguminous trees of mparian or wash areas. The trees can reach 30 fect or more 
im hesght. but typically do not exceed 15 ft. Some assemblages are very dense woodlands, while others are 
more open and dispersed. This community ts typically found in sandy or gravelly washes or adjacent 
baguets under 2500 ft in clevation throughout the Mojave and Colorado Deserts (sce photos # 5 and #6 
Appendix Q) 


Large expanses of Desert Dry Wash Woodland can be found cast of Algodones Dunes, Milpitas Wash. 
within CMAGR. McCoy Wash, and at the cast end of Chuckwalla Bench. Desert Dry Wash Woodland 
becomes less common and constricted to long. narrow strips in the northern half of the Planning Area. 
Overall. the Desert Dry Wash Woodland community covers approximately 675,000 acres (12.3%) of the 
Planning Arca. Seventy-nine percent of ts mapped distribution lies within public lands. including 20°. 
within CMAGR. This plant community ts considered sensitive by the state Resources Agency. Wildlife 
species mchness ts much higher in this than other community types in the desert and this community 1s slow 
to recover from disturbance. Threats include invasive exotics (particularly Tamarix). impacts related to 
heavy recreational use. and altered water flows 


Play as 

Lach closed basen mm the Califorma desert contams a playa. or dry lake bed. This community occurs at lower 
clevathons at the edges or intenor of ancient lakebeds. or where groundwater 1s close to the surface and 
heavily muneralized Plants im this type of cmv ironment tend to be low. microphytious species which exhibit 
varying degrees of succulence. and are able to tolerate salts and penodic flooding. Chenopod Scrub ts 
always associated with plavas. but oo all playas support chenopod scrub. which ts mapped as a scparatc 
commumnts (see below ) (sce photo #7 Appendix Q) 


There are ss major dry lake bods totaling 8700 acres (| 6°. of the Planning Arca). 73° of which 1s on public 
tamds Lach lake has a different character and use Danby Dry Lake has a “puffy” surtace composed of clay 
and salt muature.. whole Broste! Lake has a laver of salem «ater below a then clay surtace Small muncral and 
waht cemeng operatom operate at Bristol ( adiz and Danty Lakes (Although relatively barren. playas are a 
umeguc hatetat thats Comedered sometivc hy the State Resource: \genms Playas provede habetat for rare 
and cade (1 ¢ found only at that place) mverichrates such a tary shrmp They are resestant to change 
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‘coat Geely @ 2 Tem Weve a te sartace 
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Fields. Active dunes are barren expanses of actively moving sand. The size and shape of these dunes ere 
primarily determined by abiotic factors (see “Ecological Processes”). Vegetation, where i occurs, consists 
of low to medium shrubs and seasonal annuals. Sand Fields are areas where sand accumulates in non-<dunc 
forms. They are typically found along the toe of bajada slopes throughout the California desert. Vegetation 
structure 1s similar to adjacent creosote scrub areas on less-sandy soils. 


Large tracts of dunes can be found in Cadiz, Ward, Rice and Chuckwalla Vallicys, usually adjacent to playas. 
In these areas, the westerly winds tend to form dune deposits on the castern side of valleys. A small portion 
of the Algodones Dunes, the largest Active Desert Dune system in California, lics within the southwest 
comer of the Planning Area. A total of 62,000 acres (1.1%) of dune and sandficld habit is mapped in the 
NECO Planning Area, mostly on public lands (82%). 


Sand dunes provide habitat for rare and endemic (i.c.. found only at that place) animals, especially 
invertebrates. 


Sand dunes are slow to recover if the scant vegetative cover is disturbed. Soils are highly susceptible to wind 
movement if the crust of heavier particles is disturbed (Carpelan**). 


Desert Chenopod Scrub 

This community consists of areas of low, sparse, microphyllic shrubs growing in or around dry lake beds. 
Soils of these areas are highly alkaline, fine-grained, and poorly drained, resulting in salt crusts and 
occasional pools of standing water. They are found at low elevations scattered throughout the Mojave and 
Sonoran deserts (see photo #9 Appendix Q). 


This community type is rare within the Planning Areca, covering only 2000 acres (<0.1%). Most of this 
(71%) is on private lands. 


Mojavean Pinyon and Juniper Woodland 

This community is an open woodland of low, bushy trees, with typically no more than 50% cover of tree 
species. The understory is typically more developed in this type than in other Pinyon-Juniper woodlands. 
Pinyon-Juniper woodlands are generally found on rocky, well-draimed soils on dry slopes between 4000 and 
8000 ft in elevation. They grow best in areas of cool wi.er temperatures and precipitation of 12-18 in/year 
(see photo #10 Appendix Q). 


There are only 2,000 acres of Pinyon-Juniper woodlands within the Planning Area, all in the Old Woman 
mountains. Exghty-cight percent lies within public lands, and nearly all (98%) is in BLM Wilderness. 


Springs and Seeps 

Springs and Seeps are scattered throughout the NECO Planning Area. Most are found in or at the pernmeter 
of mountain ranges If the water flow 1s sufficsent. there may be a small stream of flowing water or even a 
basin of water For many others. the flow ts only sufficient to saturate the sol in the vicinity. Most sites are 
only a few fect m deameter. very few may be as much as a thousand square fect in size (see photo #11 and 


#12 Appendm Q) 


Some Sprungs and Seeps have heen umproved to empound « ater for drinking by wiidiiic. cattle. or they have 
been fenced to prevent damage by burros of catthe = Artficeal water sources. generally constructed for 
wvidivfe of Cattheic g guczicrs and we indmells) may have soul flora. and fauna semular to natural Springs and 
Secm: oo ‘Nate! eater catchemeets of ract @ camwom called temas are oe included om the communrty 
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because of the absence of associated vegetation. Vegetation at Springs and Sceps are widely vaned, but 
gencrally have some wetland or mpanan species 


Springs and Sceps are especially critical to migratory birds for resting. feeding. and drinking. Resident birds, 
such as pyrrhuloxia, Gambel's quail, and mourning doves, depend upon these scattered waters or the 
vegetation present there. Resident mammals, especially bighorn sheep and deer, are dependent on dnnking 
water at these sites. Other species, such as rosy boa, are found primarily near water, but then dependence 
is uncertain. Some Springs and Sceps have endemuc (1.c., species found only at that site) aquatic snails. 
They are casily altered by numerous human and animal activities that focus around water. Recovery of 
nparnian vegetation, if any, may be rapid where water flow is sufficient. Species diversity 1s high, especially 


Desert W ashes 

Except in sand dunes and playa plant communities, nearly all other plant communities are characterized by 
a pattern of braided washes made up of paticrns of channels where water tends to focus, jom and rush to 
terminuses at playas, sand dunes or the Colorado River. Washes may be a few inches to several hundred 
yards wide. They are generally dry on the surface (to possibly deep levels) for long periods of time - even 
years, and then for short periods ( a few hours or days), with rare episodes of rai, they carry small to 
enormous amounts of water and sediment and then dry out again. In their upper reaches washes may appear 
and be functionally little different from adjacent communities. The greater the amount of water carned and 
frequency of rains, the more washes constitute special features of habitat, exhibiting different and diverse 
characteristics of channel, vegetation (cover, food, canopy layers, rearing of young, rare plants and animals). 
and wildlife (i.c., spurt higher biodiversity) ( see photos #2, #5 and #6 Appendix Q). 


Dev eloped 

The “Developed” community type includes Holland’ s Agriculture and Urban areas. Urban habitats typically 
include a mix of native and cultivated species, a mix of structural forms (trees, lawns, etc.), artificial water 
sources, and a mosaic of edges and patch types (see photo #13). 


Developed lands constitute a total of 1.4% (75,000 acres) of the NECO Planning Area. They include the 
agricultural areas in the 'alo Verde Valley, around Desert Center, and in Cadiz Valicy, the populated areas 
around Blythe and Needies. the smaller settlements, and two small airstrips. The majority (97%) is in private 


ownership 
3.6 Wilderness 


The Wilderness Act of 1964 provides for the establishment of a National Wilderness Preservation System 
with areas to be designated from public lands within the National Forests, the National Parks. and the 
National Wildlife Refuges. Public lands administered by the BLM are inventoned and evaluated for 
wilderness potential in accordance with the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) 
In the CDCA, 137 areas covering 5.7 million acres were determined to have wilderness characteristics. these 
areas were designated Wilderness Study Arcas (WSAs) in May 1978 


Following the identification of WSA\ - -sideration was given to all resource values and opportunities. and 
a determination of “highest and b (osc) for each WSA was made This analysis led to prelemenary 
recommendations for cach WSA table or non-surtable for wiiderness designation by Congress 
Subsequent amendments to the C: ‘lan revised the surtability determenations for certam WSAs. of 
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The CDCA Plan. as amended, established goals for wilderness management (Amendment Six. January 15. 


1987): 


! Lntil Congresssonal release of designation as wilderness. provide protection of 
wilderness valucs so that those valucs are not degraded so far as to significantly 
constrain the recommendation with respect to an areas sustabslity or non-sustability 
for preservation as wilderness 


tw 


Provide a wilderness sysicm posscssing a Vanety of opportunsics for prumutive and 


unconfined types of recreatbon. mvolving a diversity of ccosystems and landforms. 


geographically distnbuted throughout the Desert 


3 Manage a wilderness system m an unimpaired statc. preserving wilderness valucs 
and primitive recreation opportunities. while providing for acc usc 


California Desert Protection Act (Public Law 103-433) 


On October 31, 1994, Congress enacted the Califorma Desert Protection Act (CDPA). thereby designating 
certain lands sn the Califorma desert as wilderness mm furtherance of the purposes of the Wilderness Act and 
sechions 60! and 603 of FLPMA. Of the 69 arcas designated as BLM wilderness through the CDPA, 23 


occur within the NLCO Planning Arca (Map 2-38 Appendix A) 


Wilderness BLM bicid Office Acres* 
Bigelow Cholla Garden Needles 18.947 
Cadiz Dunes Needles 21.29% 
Chemehucs: Mountains Needles 84.90) 
Clipper Mountain Needles | 
Old Woman Mountains Needles 183.5)4 
Piute Mountains Needles S0.325 
Sheephole V allcy Needles 198 244°" 
Stepladder Mountains Necdles 84.370 
Trilobite Needles WH) 
Turth Mountains Needles 1k2.676 
Whipple Mountains Necdles 7R.4K) 
Big Mana Mountains Palm Springs 46.164 
( huckw alla Mountains Palm Sormgs RA_1KS 
Littl Chuckwalla Mountains Palm Springs 28,708 
Mecca Halls Palm Springs ww 
Orocopa Mountains Palm Springs $4,685 
Palen-Mc€ oy Palm Spring. 224.419 
Rice Valley Pair Springs 43.42) 
Riverade Mountains Palm Springs 24.18% 
Indian Pass ti <¢ emtre le 
Lathe Picacho ti ( entre 1S aS5 
Palo \ erdc Mountains ti ¢ entre ow 
Pracho Peak ti ¢ entre oS 
Total acreage Lelie 
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* Actes include Federal. State. and private lands withen wilderness arca boundanes Actes arc denved from maps 
produced through the Goographac Information System (GIS) 

** Actes reported constmute the cntire Shocphole Valicy Wilderness. 2 pornon of winch occurs outwde the NECU 
Plannung Arca 

The following provisions under Title |. Sections 103 and 104 of the CDPA are partcularly relevant to the 
NECO Plan: 


° Subject to valid cxssting mghts. cach wilderness arca shall be admunistered in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wilderness Act 

° W sthen wilderness arcas. the grazing of livestock. where established pror to the date 
of enactment of the CDP A. shall be permitted to contunuc subycct to such reasonabic 
regulations. policies. and practices as deemed necessary. as long as such 
regulabems. policies. and practices fully contorm with and mmpicment the intent of 


Congress regarding grazing m such arcas as such micnt » cxpressed m the 
Wilderness Act and section 101(f) of Public Law 101-628 


° The Congress docs not intend for the designation of wilderness arcas to lead to the 
creation of protective perumeters of buffer zones around any wiiderness arca The 
fact that non- iidermess activities or uses can be scen of heard from arcas within a 
wilderness arca shall not. of msclf. preclude such activities or uses c. to the 
boundary of the wilderness arca 

° As provided im section 44d 7) of the Wilderness Act. nothing m the CDPA shall be 
construcd as affecting the jurisdiction of the State of Califorma with respect to 
wildlife and fish on the public lands 

° Management actry ites to maintain of restore fish and wiidlite populations and the 
habitats to support such populations may be carned out « ithen « riderness arcas and 
shall include the use of motonzed vchicies by the approprate State agencies 

° Nothing mn the CDPA may be construcd to preclude Federal. State. and local law 
enforcement agencies from conducting law enforcement and border operations a» 
permitted before the date of enactment of the C DP A. inc huding the use of motonzed 
vehicles and aircraft. on any lands designated as wiiderness 

° All lands not dessgnated wilderness m the NECO Planning Arca are no longer 
subject to the requirements of sechon 60 Mc) of FLPMA pertaming w the 
management of WS As 


BLM Manual §S60 (04-27-83) Management of Dexognated UW iidermess Ireas. states the follow mg 


Although construction of facilities to enhance an arca + value for wildlife of fish m not 
gencrally comestent «ith the free uperatan of natural processes there arc situations « here 
such measures may be nocessary for the Continued cumstcnce of wcitare of wridiite of freh 
lveng om weidermess These = particularly truc m the case of spececs adversely affected 
through human actrvites om and around such arcas ( criamn permancn! mstaliahom tw 
marmtamn . omdriams for wiidirfc and frel upon coumsderaban of then dowgn placement 
duration. and usc. may be permetted if the resulting change © compat Mc wath prescry ing 
wridermoss Character and » Comsrstcnt ith «ridermess management obyectives for the arca 
and if the mmstallatoms arc the menemuen necessary to acoomplesh the task = Perimesssbic 
achom under these criteria may wx bude mmstaiisthom to protect sewtoes of 8 ater om ehach 
natrve wikdiete depend such a cuchosures and «ater sowroes sah a pring ect and 


ih ih 2 
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guzziecrs. 


Upon development of site-specific project plans for new artificial waters im wilderness, separatc 
environmental review — including a “minimum tool analysis~ whch specifies the manner in which projects 
are to be completed will be necessary. Guidelines furnished in BLM Handbook H-8560-1 (07-27-88), 
Management of Designated Wilderness Areas, include building ncw wildhfe management structures im a 
manner that minimizes visual umpacts on the landscape (sce Appendix M) The array of existing arufical 
waters im wilderness arcas ts shown on Map 3-! Append A 


Reintroduction of Native Species in Wilderness 
In accordance with BLM Manual 8560. remtroduction of native species may be allowed: 


In some instances. wtidlife species once native to the wilderness have been forced from thew 
onginal habitat by encroachmem of human beings and human activites To the extent that 
these factors can be altered or managed within the intent of the Wilderness Act. native 
species no longer established in the wilderness arca may be remtroduced and managed as 
2 part of the wilderness resource. Care must be exercised to be certam that the species is 
native Such programs are addressed im the wilderness management plan 


Guidelines furnished in BLM Handbook H-8S60-| indicate that motonzed methods and temporary holding 
and handling facilities may be pernutied if they are the minimum necessary to accomplish an approved 
transplant 


Research in Wilderness 
Tithe 43 CFR 8560 4-Sia) states that gathering information about natural resources m wilderness may be 


allowed provided it 1s carmed on mn a manner compatibic with the presen ation of the wiiderness cn ronment 
Thes provision ts retterated in BLM Manual 8560 The Manual further provides for research and screntific 
activities that use wilderness arcas for study of natural cmv ironments and ccosystems = ft requires that such 
research and collection of information be conducted in an unodtrusive manner by methods compatible w ith 
the preservation of the arca s wilderness character Research and other studrcs must be conducted » ithout 
use of motunzed equipment of construction of temporary of permanent structures. cucept when approved by 
the State Director for propects that are essential to managing the specific wiiderness when no other feasible 
ahernatives cust) Such use. when approved. musi be the munemum necessary and must not degrade the 
area's wilderness character Relative to structures and facilities proposed by other agencies conducting 
activities « then BLM wilderness. such age’ Cres are equally constrained by prov mons of the Wilderness Act 
that are applicabic to the BLM 


The CDCA Plan (1980). as amended. requires approval of the authorized officer for research activities 
vanducted on publx lands inchuding those « rthin designated wiiderness Whenever required. al! permits 
author zations. and of hoenses ill be msued at the discretion of the authonzed officer 


MOL and Potic) on ¥ ibdtife Management Activities io BLM Administered ¥ iideracss 

On September 24. 199°. the BLM and Calforne Department of Fish and Game (CDPFC) entered mio a 
Vcen.tandum of Understanding w cstabiesh 2 framework for cooperation and procedures for CDFG 
mamicnance managemem and research ates om BLM eridermess where metorzed vchake and 
cquipment usec « mvolved Secthen 101) of the CDPA tates 


Managemen ac try tes to manntan of restore fish and  ridirfe popwiateom and the hattaty 
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to support such populations may be carned out within wilderness arcas designated by thes 
title and shall include the use of motorized vehucles by the appropriate State agencies. 


Through the Memorandum of Understanding. both agencies agree to protect and preserve the wilderness 
character and values of the arcas while carrying out CDFG's wildlife management musson. 


3.6 Livestock Grazing 


Bas kground 

Livestock grazing has occurred i the Planning Arca for many decades. In general. cattle and sheep grazing 
use has declined since World War 11 (BLM. 1980). and grazing use wethen the Planning Arca has declined 
since allocations for livestock use were made im the Califorma Desert Conservation Area Plan, 1980. After 
enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. “open” range grazing use became restricted to geographical 
areas allotted to one of more livestock producers based on histoncal or current grazing use nti! publication 
of a grazing rule on December 7. 196%. the BLM allocated long-term grazing use based on perenmal forage 
production. However. there were many arcas of the Southwest. including the Planneng Arca. that did not 
produce perenmal forage and grazing usc was based on consumption of annual grasses and forbs or 
ephemeral production. This new rule authorized BLM ficld offices m Anzona. Califorma. and Nevada to 
modify ill-susted perenmal classified allotments from perenmal designation to ephemeral of 
ephemeral perenmual designation 


This admumstrative modification drastically changed the way livestock producers requested authonzathion 
of grazing use on ephemeral rangelands The change no longer required an annual application for perenmal 
forage grazing use nor required substantial use of base property (privately controlled non-BLM grazing 
lands). and grazing use would be based on a reasonable potential for growth of annual plants Those 
allotments with perenmal forage have an established amount of annual grazing usec. based on the quality of 
the perenmal plants. stated m animal uns months ( AL Ms) for a defined penad of grazing use = Perenmal 
grazing use ts typically authorized at the same level from year to vear unless forage production docs not mect 
seasonal norms However. grazing use in allotments « ith ephemeral forage do not have an estabirshed level 
of use nor a period of use instead the amount of AL Mis end the length of the grazing scason are determined 
pror to authorized grazing usc 


A typical ephemeral livestock operation requires two Circumstances to he present before grazing use aocurs 
First. sufficsent forage of annual grasses and forts must be available. and scoondly. the lessee must have 
livestock for turnout Surprising as «| may soem. these Meo condom do not casily comciwde hecause 
lvesteck producers during amy year may have abundant numbers of inestoack to graze forage om thx 
allotment. but there could be insufficsent feed and vice-versa When ecather conditions have beer * alc 
and the lvestack producer subenets a eriticn roguce! for grazing wesc the BLM reviews plant and ew! 
condmens throughout the allotment in preparation for potential grasung use Thos field revice ell determine 
the amount of av aslabic forage potential grasimg arcas and petcntial rewtra teams of grazing uw 


Ranges ate impr: coem> 


Livestack facthtes of ranex emprovement: are BoC owe™ for evewtect to formes & an area te graze ( atthe 
Ca? cas.» eonder throughow! the alhotrcn! « tow! super) ce @ fek Seep met fe sagpery med Vor fee 
of mo facvetees are needed to maamage sheep he. see 2 Serer oe Mee cheep dogs Geren! cheep Sends freer one 
arca of the slhotmry & another ( cemcguctt)) Gere ate Seng TO comets how ep memageeee io 
Ford Dry Lake aml Bae | ales Atoammenm 0 tke ( Reefer oo 2 cat’ aiboemeret 0 bes chy oe 
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umprovement. thes 1s duc mm large part to the lemuted neods of sprung grarmg usc of cphomeral forage Lac) 
Daisy Allotment has the largest sumer of emprovements of the four allotments 


Sheep have a hemmed need for water while grazing upon succulem! cphomeral vegetation. and can grarc for 
weeks without drmking but when the cphemeral plants booome dry water met be supphed = Water os 
supphed by trucks and cach truck Carnes hight tramspartabic troughs so they Can te casshy sctup and romoved 
The truck well move as close to the band of sheep as posible and sctup troughs Water » supped ance a 
day. usually om the afternoon. and sheep may bod-<down m warmer cathe: before returning to grare Once 
the feed becomes dry of other feed bocomes avarlable chewhere. the Inewtach producer transports the 
bandis) to other pastures outside of the arca ( atthe » requirements for « ater arc roduced & hen they Comeumne 
succulent cphemeral forage On the Lacy Dowsy Allotmem. cattle ottam eater from undeveloped a 
developed springs or seeps. and wcih Well and same springs supply © atcr through pepe to troughs found 
at the ugher clevatons. Barbed wire fence » weed to cxchade cattle from grazing an areca of to prevent 
movement beyond a certian areca Lac) Jey Allotment » the anty allowment «th amy appreciable amounts 
of fence Sheep movement m Rice | alles and Ford Dry Lake Alloaments 1 dwrectet y 2 herder and fences 
are not newdied $Corrals are used to sort. admunmtcr medicines. brand of mark ane... . and sup anemae & 
and from the arca Portable metal and wire corrals are used « th shoep aperatom and pormancet corrals are 


necessary with cattle operations 


Urazing Ast \ ties 
The Chemetmevi, Ford Dry Late. and Rice | alles Alloaments are Clawatied for ephemeral graving wee. and 


the Lazy Daw, Allotmem ms classified for ephemeral and peremmal grazing wee |= (The Lacy Doty and the 
Chemehuevt Allotments arc dewgnated for cattle wee. and they cover 132.886 and 1137321 acres 
respectively The ford Dry Late and Rue | alley Allotments are dewgnated tor shoep use and they cover 
49.68) and 85.565 acres. respectively When there « a good wear for ephemeral growth. chow |! percent 
of the Planning Arca is grazed. however m normal to dry vears ahowt 6 percent » grazed 


BLM 5 grazing scason of year starts on March | and com bude» the last day of F chruary of the follow mg year 
All grazing activites are to bx carned owt m conformance wath the grazing regulatom. standards for 
rangeland health guadclines ti grazing management allotracnt management plam and dere team pro shed 
m the (DUA Plan ( urrem grazing activites om al! four allotments arc further comstramed by metigaton 
measures imted im for deser! tortone and thew habetat Inted mm Mologn al cpemom aed summansed © 
Appendian (Table | displays the arca of desert tortome critical habetat and Bi M4 stegory | fl and II! 
habetat withen cach allotment ( hembwes: and Jac) / kas) Allotments are m the dewen tonome NSomhern 
( olerade Desert Recovery Last Map 2S Append A shows the lacaton of these four areas 
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Tine Lam) Dhaesy Alleemen accupecs an ance wuth of Hagire a) 40 amd caw of Route (1 mm the mow northern 
pornen of the Planneng Arca Te C* —teews Allooment = south of Noodicsn. araddics Higheay 95. and 
horde tx camtcre houndar of Pig ang ce The bord D9 Lake Alboament » wtusted emmeduncty north 
of 1-00 om the Fard Dry Late wea. of! ¢ southern ond of Oc Ml oy Moumam. and south of the Palen 
Moumam The Ane} alle: Aloome. . exceed south of the num of Race sic ag Highre sy 6) and araddics 
thee Race Midland Rad and th Arvoms 4 atrformas Rastroad qwr 


The Lacy Dany Ateoment, 0 A09-90%, has a poncemal wee ‘ewe! of 3.19) AUMs of peronmal forage for 
De head of cathe to grarc trom March | to betruary 28 (all-yeardoamg) The currem lewee has grazed cattle 
on the alicament sence March of 1979 Thee tonal ace of the slicemont me 31) 086) acres compoened of 1410) 
acres of BLM and 28.7%) acres of State and preeate land $ Refer to Tadic }.” for pat grareng we 


Prevemth) utehization of porommal forage plants om the northern amd suwthern param of the allotmem nm 
comstramed by the lack of water sewrtoes $= There are places Groughow the slletmest that need fence 
com@ructed to manemirc a aclatic water sources ( atthe are Currently feeding m taree majcr arcas kex ated 
om the comtral parton of the alloermem Parameun Sunflowct and T we ( stun As dayteme temperatures drop 
and cattle demand bew © ict and of there » an morcasc om cphemeral plant. mow of the atthe that leave the 
central portion of the alement tend to mone cast and scuth tow ard the flat. and graze as hang as forage 
candmen perma The northeastern (0 ard \ alley) portam of the allotment mn act normally used by cattle duc 
to lact of peremmal terage and the Comemtent lack of ephemeral feed ( atthe have derect accew to 1-40 at the 
overpass at * mer Road and |-60 and hrstarn Rewte (4 installation of a cattle guard mn no¥e van to prevent 
cattle from eandering ome the froew ay Also cattle are unable to make effective use of the northern and 
narthe estcrn portscn of the al) oom duc te a lack of ome mk of fence at Mowntarn Springs ov crpass on | 
#0) henner and Barre! Spring: ac found om the northern portion of the allotment and need to he dev chaped 
turtiner 


When catth graze mmo the caterh porhen of the allotment most «atthe use ox curs adjacent to Home»n Wash 
wowth of the gas papeteme The bewsee mda ates charmse brush and galicta arc the promary forage eerie: 
bn the sowthern porticen shundart toed on Nome Mile ( amvom ns utelized omy during Caocter and « ecticr perms 
of the year, the lack of a permanent water source @ thee conven precludes prolonged grazing wwe |= The 
ephemera! «rings @ the Canven canmet he trusted to provide «ater throwghowt the vear To avond cattle 
deaths from therst catthe arc romened froen the arca sormeteme duremg May or Jume and depending om the 
weather they are returned «hen © ater and forage Comdrtanns pert 


W ater sources @ the Central portam of the allotment expecially the castern ede are thoroughly dev clapped 
As emsthern « ater sources are dev choped fem ing the «swtheas! quadrant of the allotment may he me cesary 
sormnday to prevemt cattle from drfteng off the alkoerment and tow ard the ( oborade River Morturc from 
eumter storm tert tw fall on the mowntam tap. and surmer ram fal! premarviy m the muddle of the 
slicemen (eeu @ Prbct Peak) cvervehere atuall, cucept of top of Cid Woman Meurtam (per comm 
“sler) 


canker @ ae? 2 large camvor ka ated on the eew wade of the alhotrment and. atthe have lemited of mo accews 
wo the east duc te 2 land ce meretop deagete | bes drageste hae comin sted curren! and future grazing uw 
of Qe wash and currounding area to make matters wor owt OY heed of cattle were shot during the 
recom peree! amet "fe Seeder Rae me Noor fae 


( atthe are gathered ated rambed oards mc admerestcted and omen cat qring ( atthe are eorted 
during the (all as seed arvees and tthe embers dxtate (atthe are gathered af corral fa vietees lex ated at } lar 
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and O84 Ranch, and corrals « the home place may be sed of W cavers Well booomes operanonal 


The Chemetmes: Allotment sometumes pradwces forage Gurung late tall wumtcr. carty spring and soemctemes 
after summer torms The lessee indicated past cattle use ranged from }S to SO head for the allowument. and 
they would bike to mamtam that herd eure of powwblc $=Grazing wee has not been authorized sence 1999 
graring scason primarily duc w Ox lak of food and an avarisbic herd =Refer to Tabic 3-7 for past grazing 
use Cattle can reach mow porboms of the allotment. and during cxucephonally wet years. cattle can wander 
eeu of iughway 9S ( atthe do not need to Grumk water as hong as forage remanm succulem (Cattle move and 
grarc cast to ecw unt! plant growth reaches | + mauemum cricnt 


The Chemehucy: W ash dram approwmately eeu to cast through the comicr of the allotment. The wash is 
wode and flat. and i: heavily ased by OHVs at the lower end during cooler tomes of the year. Cattle use the 
wash to access sade dramages that traverse the watershed m a gencral north and south direchon When there 
are conflicts wath OH 's along Chemetucs: W ash. cattle will move to bigher ground and to ude dramages 
until nowe and actrvines have subsaded The mam water source for the allotment 1s West Well Thes large 
open well can be found at the lower end of the Chemehucv: Wash about four mules west of the Colorado 
River West Well « a hand dug well woth an adjacent depresmon tha: allows cattle directly to the water 
source to Grnk. Camping by OHV visitors near the well « a potential problem that has been averted by a 
the avaslatulty of a supernor campsite located several hundred yards downstream A corral surrounds the 
well and can be used for handling and shuppeng cattle Thes corral 1s the only facslity built on the allotment 
to shup cattle to and from the allotment The lessee stated that cattle are typically shupped to and from the 
allotment via small traslers and trucks (pers comm Michael Smuth) 


During the 1980's. cattle would leave the allotment «hen temperatures became cxrcessive and graze areas at 
or near the Colorado River on Chemehucs: Indian Reservation or Havasu National Wildlife Refuge. The 
lessee recommended dev clapment of the cxrsting Whipple Well. a water source near the southern boundary 
of the allotment and north of War Eagle Mine A rehable water source m thes arca would provide better 
cattle distribution and access to the northern shape of the W happle Mountamns. and serve bighorn sheep too 
Potential range wmprovements are lumited duc to the size and topography of the allotment and watershed 


Ford Dry Lake and Rice | alley Allotments are ephemeral allotments and only domesticsheep are allowed 
to graze m these units The weather patterns for ford Dry Lake and Rie | alley Allotments tend to produce 
forage from ramnfall m January. February. and March. and with summer rams Sheep are not im the genczal 
area of the allotments during late spring and surmmer Livestack producers have bands of sheep “wintering” 
on private lands mm nearby Palo Verde \ alley and the Casa Grande. Anzona area, and if forage conditions 
are appropnate. sheep are moved to the allotments Bands of sheep are transported by several livestock 
tructs to the allotment from nearby agncultural fields and unloaded im the allotment adjacent to aroad Once 
the band (usually 600-| O00 sheep) has been unboaded and collected mm one area. herders allow the sheep to 
move and graze m a general area adjacent to thew camp and sometimes may travel quite a distance from 
camp The herder directs the movement of sheep with the aserstance of sheep dogs When ‘orage ss 

succulent sheep do not need to drink water therefore graze and walk a long distance from camp In the 
evenmg. the band «;!/ tap and bed down. and around sunrise they «1l! get up and start moving and grazing 
tor the day When the hand grazes through an area the sheep tend to spread out looking for the ups of the 
grow ing plants to comsume When hoticr wcather arrives and the feed starts drying sheep must bc supphed 
= mer 


(tadaig, Sadtter ott abi) 
The BLM comducts a senes of achoms to a (hore catth and sheep granng wee §=Depending on the type of 
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lease. rwestock producers apply to grarc brvestack annually of as condom permet Grazing use 1 permuticd 
with weritice suthorizaton, and terms and condmons for grazing wee are bested as ncoewsary. The BLM 
conducts field visets throughout the grazing pernod to cmsure grazmg use 5 cccurning 25 authorized Range 
amprovements are mapected as prescribed to determune condson and future utility 


\ egetanan and sou! comdsons are reviewed via rangeland health asscsements and monsionng All allotments 
have been assessed for health standards Ripanan wctiand vegetston along the Chemehucs: Wash m the 
Chemehucs: Allotment did not moet standards duc to cucessrve grazing use from burros and infetabon of 
tamarisk bt 1s antcupated that remo al of burros from thers arca mm the ncar future and metstubon of a tamarisk 
comrol program will quickly emprove vegetative condom Otherwise resource condmoms m the four 
allotments moct all standards (Cal:forma 81M has made a concerted cffon to categonzed allotments mio 
four arcas based successful attamnment of rangeland health standards (see Appendin 8) The categonzaton 
process coupled «sth an cursteng Categorization ( Sclectrve Management ) strategy of allotments based on thew 
potential to umprove resource condsons wrth less fundeng (see Append B) 


Momsormg of rangeland resources has changed over the last decade = in the past. « attempted to ottamn 
general soul or vegetation imformation. but this \ ague mmformaton could not amsw cr specif questions about 
subtle changes Consequently. there was a natural eplet to collect general and specific resource information 
Both types of mformation have thew downude. and ficld spectsints and management are m the 
uncomfortable position decide which method 1s supenor m what situation The qualstative asscument 
process could be an mexupensive way to approach monsonng with specific questioms needing answers 
Under the assessment process. monstormng efforts have narrowed to specific resource comdrtioms mm areas of 
allotments that do not meet standards 
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3.7 Wild Horse and Burro Management 


Management of wild free-roaming horses and burros was authorized by Congress under the Act of December 
15, 1971, (PL 92-195) 16 U.S.C. 1331-1340(Act) as amended by The Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (PL 94-579) and The Public Rangelands Improvement Act of 1978 (PL 95-514). The regulations 
found at 43 CFR Part 4700 and the 4700 BLM Manual series, prescribe the authorities, objectives, and 
policies that guide the protection, management, control, and disposition of wild free-roaming horses and 
burros in accordance with the Act. Through the Act, Congress declared that: “It is the policy of Congress 
that wild free-roaming horses and burros shall be protected from capture, branding, harassment, or death; and 
to accomplish this they are to be considered in the area where presently found, as an integral part of the 
natural system of the public lands” and are to be managed “in a thriving natural ecological balance”. The 
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policy of the BLM ts to manage wild horses and burros m a manner that wil! msure healthy herds for future 
gencratons of Amencans and contribute to the diversity of nie forms on publax lands admenestered by the 
bureau The Act docs not apply to lands managed by the Deparument of Defense nor the Natoma! Park 
Service (although such management ss not prohubried on those lands) in the NECO Plammeng Arca acethe: 
JTNP aor CMAGR has ever managed herds of wild horses and burros. and @ 6 not @ the scope the NECO 
Pian that thes change. even though burros do cust on CMAGR 


The areas where wid horses enc burros were known to curs! af the tome of the passage of the W sid Horse and 
Burro Act for the Calsforma Desert Destrct. managed by Calforme BLM. and the narrow “emp of 
Cahforma etmch bes alongside the ( olorado River. wtuch » managed by Anzona BLM. are addressed m 
separate land usc plams the | 980 Califorma Desert Comservanon Arca (CDC A) Plan (sce Weld Horse and 
Burro Management Arca map no §) and mw the Yuma Destrct Resources Management Plan (RMP) both 
as amended and m scparaic herd management arca plans (HMAPspetach provede more specifx burro 
management guidance However program icchmecal icrmnotogy used m both scts of plannung documents 
atc not all the same and are clarified as follows 


! Wild Horse and Burro Range Herd Arca 
CDCA Plan uses wild horse and burro range 
Yurms RMP uses Herd Arca (HA) 


Both terms have the same meaning but the laficr +s m universal use today Herd Arcas are areas of public 
lands identified as being habitat used by wild horses and burro. at the time of the passage of the Act m 197 | 


2 Herd Management Arca (HMA) 
CDCA Pian and the Yura RMP are the same on this 


Herd Management Arcas are areas designated in land use plans for long-term management of wild horse 
or burro herds \n these areas wild horse and or burro herds shal! be managed as integral components of 


public land ecosystems as part of the basic BLM multiple use mandate Management activities shall be 
conducted with the intent of mamtaming the herds within the boundanes of the HMAs. 


3. Retenvon Arca 
Used in CDCA Pian, only 


Retention Areas are mapped as arcas within HMAs but are not defined and have no specific management 
prescriptions. This term is not in program usage today. 


4. Concentration Arca 
Mapped in the CDCA Plan, only 


Concentration Areas are areas where wild horse and burro herds tend to congregate and a high probability 
of encountering the herds is expected. These areas are typically located near water sources where herds 
would congregate, especially during the dry season. If populations are maintained at appropriate 
management levels in the concentration areas, more than adequate forage is expected to exist for that 
population throughout the remainder of the HMA. While a useful management tool, Concentration Area is 
not an official designation. 
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CDCA Plan uses Proposed Popuianor 
Yur RMP uses Appropewte Manageme | eve! (AMI | 


Both term have Che saree mecaneng bet the ieficr om umevcres! uw ends 4AM te tee ete of 
wkd ere: ame herrin ate hae er 6 lrg «oboe a htm « amd avon 3 drtermm atv ol the | amg 
(109 IBLA 118 APT OR, 400 mall he prewed & « ugh eumtbes what © the eghpomt of a « cptattc 
eng armed berms lamest. ol the peepmtastcn | amg The hermes lemmet ial) there few oo well sae tcomemg pm apnea moe 
The sages lemmest mes! eo meter ett ote Ih of mame 6 throm cheng a Nahm © 


tierd Arca 
There are oes HAs @ the NEC UO) Planmeng Arce whech arc ited @ | abic }-4 and deaplaved on Map 2-2‘ 


Append: A fou of these are covered @ the CD A Plan and tee @ the Yor RMP five are for burro 
herds and anc mo a horse herd =f ven though Anvoma and ( altorma office scparaichy dowgnated the 
Chemethucs: (( aiforma) and Havase ( Anvoma) burro HAs the same herd » common to both The same 
“tuatan cursts woth the ( haceiatc Mule Mountas (( alrforma) and ( thota Trmgo i Anzona) burro HAs So. 
qgnoning the admenrstration duplx atom there arc a tually only three burro herds evolved mm the scape of thes 
plan. the therd beng the Prutc Mountam HA. located south of 1-40 near Exec ( aleforma The onc horse HA. 
Pache. overlaps part of the Chocolate Mule Mountam burro HA m the CIA and docs not have « 
complementary Anvzona Hl M -admemestcred Hi A 


Herd Management Arca igencral) 

All but ane of the HAs described ahove were deswsgnated as HM As m the respective BL M land use plans and 
the more specific herd arca management plans whech followed (Only Prutc Mountam HA 1s not an HMA. 
therefore the target management number (AML) for that HA «s zcro While Table 3-4 shows that there arc 
currently 37 burros m the Prute Mountam HA. the iment (current management! ts that there be none | abic 
3-4 also shows the AMLs for the HMAs Note that the AML+ for the Chemehucv: and Havasu HMAs are 
the same oumber (anmmals are the same herd and AML « not dowbled). while the AML for the 
Chocolate‘ Mule Mountains and Crbola Tmgo HMAs are not the same number and are added. even though 
the subject burros are of the same herd HMAs for horses and burrus are scparate arcas cven though the 
Chocolate/Mule Mountais HAMA for burros and the Picacho HA HMA for horses overlap To the extent 
that wild horses and burros roam outside an HMA they are considered a mursance and can be removed from 
the non-HMA area It ts the policy of BLM to manage and remove cxcess and nursance animals through 
humane. live-capture means and place them in private maintenance through BLM 's Adopt-a-Horse Burro 
program. 
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(Demehucs: amd Haya HMA» 
The Choemehucy: and Havasu HMAs. located m southcasticrn ( aliforma along the ( olorad. River between 


Needles. ( A and the ( oborado River indian Tribes (CRIT ) tribal lands. provide habrtat for wild tree-roamung 
burro. «The burros arc under the purrsdictian of the | ake Havasu ( Anzona) and Necdics (( aliforma) BLM 
Field Offices The burros also roam ont | .uctai land aaanaged by the Havasu National Wildlife Refuge 
(NWR. managed by USFWS Tork Moats (San Bernardo ( county). Metropolitan W ater District land and 
facilites. and tribal lands bclonging to Chemehucy: and ( . lurado River indian Tribes 


Management of wild burros within these HMAs 1s guided by two herd management arca plans ( HHMAPs). 
the Colorado River HMAP (Califorma Desert District. 1944) and the Havasu HMAP (Lake Havasu Field 
Office. 1979) The management plans recogmzed that the sare populations of burros utilize lands m cach 
jurisdiction and called for coordimation between the two BLM offices, however. very little coordmation 
occurred prior to 1995 Nevther plan has been fully umplemented and currently (July, 2000) there 1s an 
estimated population of 133 burros. 


Both BLM offices signed a Memorandum of Understanding with the Chemehucy: Indian Tinbe allowing for 
yomt burros management - 1 ¢ . that portions of the Chemehucy: tribal lands would be managed as part of the 
HMA. However, in 1995 the Chemehuevi Tribal Council rescinded the MOU and all entities are currently 
operating under a new cooperative agreement for burros removal on the Chemehucv: tribal lands 


The Havasu HMA includes the Havasu NWR, which as this time does not d sire to remam a part of the 
HMA. 


Chocolate’ Mule Mountains, Picacho and Cibola Tngo HMA» 

The Chocolate/Mule Mountains and Cibola/Tngo HMAs provide habitat for wild free-roaming burros along 
the Colorado River in Imperial and Riverside Counties in California. These burros are under the jurisdiction 
of the Yuma, Arizona and E! Centro, California BLM Field Offices. The burros also roam on Federal lands 
managed as the Impernal and Cibola NWRs, state lands managed by the State of California (Picacho State 
Recreation Area), and private land owners including irrigated farmland in the lower Palo Verde Valley. 


Management of these HMAs is guided by two HMAPs, the Colorado River HMAP (California Desert 
District, 1984) and the Cibola-Trigo HMAP (Yuma District, 1980). Each land use plan set different AMLs 
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tor thew respectrwe purmdacbors so Ger same lex Gast « ea rocogmzed Gt onl) ome herd eas moved 
The AML for the Chocoiste Mule Mountams HMA = 2) burros and = 190 for the ( dole Trngo HMA The 
managemen plam aiso calied for .cordmahon fetecen Ge treo BLM offices however ven imc 
coordmahes accurred poor w | 99S Neuter plan has been full) empicmemicd $= ( wrremtly there os an 
csumated | 60 burros @ the common herd Wild horses each once roamed @ the Pcacho HMA appear wo 
have icft the HMA ower 20 years ago and have not returned same 4An AMI of 4) horses was cstabbeshed 
@ the 1980 CDCA Plan The arco = cotercly wethen the CDC A bet does bee agent he CDC A boundary 


The Cibote-Trgo HMA mctbudes the leper and Cibola NWRs The mtcnton was for BLM and USFWS 
t© Coopersic on managmng burros ower the greater arca. =However. m the lew year | SF WS has clearly 
wndscated a dowre to not hawe NWRs be 2 partof HMAs The Cibole- Tmgo HMA also mcbudes the Picacho 
State Recreation Arca whach inchudes both static land and federal BLM land cased to the state through the 
Recreaton and Publax Purposes (RAPP) Act The cased lands fall under the dcfinmmon of publ lands m 
FLPMA and the Act and can be cluded m a desgnated HMA. The Yur BLM Ficld Office has been 
working with the Superintendent of the Prcacho State Recrcaton Arca to remove nursance ansmatls from 
state-owned lands 


Several data and planning documents that predate the 1980 CDC A Plan indicate that the Chocolate Mule 
Mountams burro HA developed m the CDC A Plan (Map 2-25 Append A) 1s incorrectly mapped and should 
be mapped as shown on Map 2-26 Appendix A (the total of two arcas labeled “Current Burro HA™ and 
~Addmona! Histonc Burro Range”) These documents include the following 


! 1974 Una Resource Analysis (URA). developed by BLM's Yura District. 

1992 draft Natural Resource Management Plan for CMAGR prepared by the University of 
Cah forma, Riverside depicts the distribution of burros in 1969 

3. 1967 map developed by Riverside Land Office (now the Califorma Desert District Office). 


tv 


The Picacho HMA 1s the only wild horse HMA in the planning unit. This HMA borders the Cibola/Tngo 
HMA and 1s adjacent to and within the Chocolate‘Mule Mountain HMA_ It 1s speculated the wild horses 
may have crossed the Colorado River to Anzona. Currently. the HMA has a population of wild burros. 


Population Census 

Burro census should be conducted every 3 years, in accordance with Bureau policy and dependant on 
funding The methodology is always being evaluated for the most efficient, accurate and cost effective ways 
of conducting burro counts. The current population census method utilized by the CDD is direct counts. 
Anzona BLM has used count-recount im the past, but is currently testing the simultaneous double count 
method, which may be used in the future by the CDD. There has been an attempt to use infra-red census 
techmiques, but this 1s still under evaluation. 


Removal of Excess Burros 

Burros are commonly removed from the range and placed in private maintenance through BLM's Adopt-a- 
Horse/Burro program. A decision to remove usually is made when either the number of animals exceeds the 
AML for an HMA or animals are present in a nuisance situation in areas outside HMAs. Removals are 
accomplished usually through one of two means: passive self trapping with food/water as bait or active 
or portable facilities. 
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Mere Ome Tapes. 
The Surro managemenm sstusbor akong the ( alsforma sade of Gc ( ohorado River » very Compica 


i in reo mance 2 BLM office @ tec states Rave COMO management respomssdeliics for 
the sare herd of Burros Dy the nature of Durros rosmmeng both sages of acmemestratiy< unsts 
( qordanabon on management acboms has heen érfficult 

Hoth burro herds also roam over a landscape of purmdacbonal compioumes BLM 5 multupic 
uxt management mandate ux budes wtid horses and burro, ~The mandates of the | SFWS 
State Department of Parks and Recreation. wba! lands and prin ate land owners do not. yet 
these lands comprsc most of the arca mapped as concentrahon arcas. where forage and 
eater arc most abundant unchuding during the homes ume of the year The sumber and 
dufterem mandates also creatcs a ddsbanal comgciity for Coordinated management achons 


2am Desnpovs 

Burros (Equa asses) 

Burros along the ( olorado River are typacally grey. wath some being black brown. white punto or p. bald 
Some posses the shoulder cross characterstx of the ancestral Nutuan wild ass and many have leg barnng 
associated with the Somal: wild ass The mean shoulder height of adult burros 1s 45 inches and the mean 


werght 1s approumately 350 pounds W rid burros average life span 1s approxmiately | $-20 years m the wild 


Wild Burros Social Structure 
The social structure of wild burros 1s different from wiid horses m that wild burros do not form breeding 


bands or harems There are no persona! bonds. other than penny -foal relaonships. between individuals The 
animals occur in male groups known as bachelor bands. .» female groups known as yenny-foal groups and 
m muxed groups All of the groups are vanable and thew composition may change at any ime Groups may 
form for several hours or for several weeks Some of the older studs become territonal but do not prevent 
other nales from entering them termtory unless there 1s an estrous female present Within thes type of 
organization there 1s no order of dominance or leadership other than within these limited terrmtones All adult 
members seem to be of equal rank and only the yenny and her fual ever search for each other when they are 
separated It 1s more common for males to roam freely throughout ther habitat and breed upon encountering 
an estrous female. Large male groups may form im the vicinity of an estrous female. In dispersed 
populations in a desert environment, breeding efficiency increases as the population densities increases As 
the daily temperatures increase and water availability decreases. more and more animals must gather around 
the remaimuing available water sources These areas then, become important areas for maximizing breeding. 
This temporary or seasonal increase in population density increases the chance for males to encounter 
genetic diversity in small or dispersed populations. The breeding season 1s year long The estrous cycle 
appears to be more common during the cool or wet seasons than the hot or dry months. 


Food and Water Habits 

During the summer, a burro will drink from 2.5 to 4.0 gallons a day and generally does not travel more than 
3 miles from an available water source. During times of moderate temperatures and especially when 
succulent annuals are prevalent, th. burros may go without water for 3 to S days and travel longer distances. 


(Fouquiena splendens). Ironwood (Olneya tesota). Palo Verde (Cercidium spp ). Mesquite (Prosopis spp ) 
and White Bursage (Ambrosia dumosa). Studies conducted by Omart. Woodward ana Seegmuller in the 
1970's, indicated that dicts of burros consist between 40%-60% shrubs, 30% forbs and 4%-20% grasses. 


t- 
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The Caisforms Desert stracts mulhom of vustor ammusll) © @ exde spectrum of recreations! 
opportumsiacs «its drveree lam@sc apes Cresic 2 vancty of ptyecal and peychobogecal scttimg: «te? 
prowede @ “Geeert cupenemce” of maturel beauty. soleedc. and Geode Geom Ge erctere oo 
reguiahors of the ater arcas of suwthern ( aliforma eterc *S percent of Ghose + rstors inv c 


Wed capanded terse me and gowmg afflucme of sowthers ( shiformam conflacts havc armcn 
betecen thosr eto use ema ies as a mcam of acow and those eho operate vetecies as a recreational 
actrimty Access can be for a vanecty of purposes imchudang coomomx pursuets and for recreaon such 
as bunting and rocthhounding bn addon recreatacmests Compete for space euth other resource users 
Whsie strongh advocating that recreaboma! facrimes amd reoguisbom roman menemal dcacn 
rocTeatomests mmcorcassngly demand the protection of the natural and Cultural \ auc etech are cescntia! 
to most desert recreapan Scena vabucs arc often cated hy the pubix as the Desert + most emportant 
resource 


The Calsforma Desert» already mmportant as a reservow of apen space and as a place for outdoor 
recreavon Whule the BLM as an agency «6 not readily known. lands managed by the Burcau arc 


especially sagnificant to recreatiomsts The public lands will became mcreasungly emportant sence they 
are Closer to urban centers than most other recreaton arcas. such as Death Valley and offer a wider 


vanety of recreation cupenence 


A substantial mcrease in demand for facilites and services. expecially educatonal and mierpretrve 
programs. will occur pnmanty because of imcreased population growth im southern (alitorma Other 
factors inctude 


(1) An emerging awareness of desert resources and values. 

(2) Saturanon of other outdoor recreation areas in southern ( aliforma. 

(3) Energy shortages and economuc stresses which wil! cause more people to come to the relatively 
close Deser and stay longer, and 

(4) Technological mnovaton im recreational equipment which will mfluence user trends and 
consequently the demand for vanous resources 


from Califorma Desert Conservation Area Management Plan ( | 980) 


of this overview changed since then? Certainly it i. ~~ ‘onger true that leisure time is increasing, at least for 
much of the working population. Harvard economist Juliet Schor (1989) predicted that Amencans would 
have less free time as we move to the next century. This trend can be attributed, in part, to individuals 
holding multiple jobs, part-time workers who are stay-at-home parents, and other tasks which occupy 
increasing amounts of time 


On the other hand, one would expect that given our ag) 1g population, a large group of individuals will have 
more free time than ever before as they leave the work force. Heath (1997) indicated that many people over 
age 40 are starting to engage in “high msk”™ activities. This demonstrates that the “retired” population is not 
content to spend thei remamung years in an inactive mode, rather they increasingly desire to continue a life 
of activity, Census Bureau projections show the elderly of the future will be more well educated than 
previous cohorts. It is conceivable that this group may have a strong dcvire to engage in learning about 
nature and viewing wildlife, activities that may well lead them to the unconfined open spaces of the NECO 
Planning Area. 
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Has there been comtumucd growth of affluence samce | 9RO wtach moght lead to addsponal capendstures on 
recteaboral cquapment and mcrcased 5 nsstaton to the ( alrforma Desert” Data reporned at the natonal ieve! 
trom the Outdoor Rec canon Cosimon of Amenca (1996) showed substanual mcreases m rocresoo 
cquipment purchases Wah the dramsata rebound of the ( aliforma coomomm sumce cconomax recessscn of 
the carly | 990s, a os lekety that some of thes increased purchase activity 5 occurring m thes state. and. if thes 
ts truc. Calformans at least have the unten! to engage om outdoor recreaon actrvipes Thies, im conpunchon 
with an mcreasing preference for natural and undeveloped arcas (from 26 S*» of Calsformans m | 987 to 
39 4. am 1997, CIC Research, Inc. 1997), could translate to mcreascs in vesstation to the California Desert, 
cupecially the remote. bess-frequented arcas such as those erthen the NEC O Plan boundanes 


Relative to trends for specif recreabon activites whech are of prmary umportance to visitors m the NECO 
Planning Arca. the following levels of partcypation have boen observed since | 97 


General nature study has steadily increased 
Off-tughway vebicle use of 4-wheel drive vehicles Gropped m 1992, and then 
clumbed back to the 1987 level by 1997 

° Use of motorcycles and ATVs was about the same between 1987 and 1992, but 
mecreased by about 30% m 1997 

° Camping in developed sites and primutive arcas exhibited growth mm | 992 and then 
declined to about thew 1987 levels by 1997 


Califormans were asked mm 1997 which activities that take place in ,overnment-operated park and outdoor 
recreation areas were most important to them Of the 43 activities listed, opportunities for | 2 exist within 


the NECO Planning Area. Regarding these |2 activities, they responded as follows: 


~ Trail biking ~ Driving for pleasure _ Mountain biking 


- Camping in developed sites with §=| - Horseback nding — Hunting 

tent or vehicle ~ Promcking im developed sites Target shooting 

— Camping in primitive areas — ~ Motorcycles, dirt bikes, ATVs. 
backpacking dune buggies used off paved roads 
_ General nature study wildlife _ 4- Wheel drive vehicles used off 
viewing paved roads 


It ts important to recognize that a statewide survey regarding public opimons and attitudes on outdoor 
recreation may not be directly applicable to any particular region, much less an area like the NECO Planning 
Area which itself is home to relatively few people and generally requires a substantial effort to access, i.¢., 
for many, driving long distances is necessary to reach the area. It may be reasonable to assume that a survey 
of populations residing near the NECO Planning Area (c.g. El Centro, Blythe, Neodles, cities in the 
Coachella Valley) would yield different results. Therefore, a description of recreation trends for the area, 
sans a statistically valid survey, 1s problematic One must then rely on anecdotal information from sources 
in the best position to observe recreational use im this part of the Califorma Desert. 


‘Opportunites for pursuing such activities in a wilderness setting were enhanced upon passage of the 
Califorma Desert Protection Act of 1994 (16 U.S.C 1132 ef seg.) which designated certam lands in the California 
Desert Conservation Area as wilderness. and therefore, as components of the National Wilderness Preservation 
Svstem 
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The CDCA Pian furnishes guidelines specifying the types of recresbonal activines allowed m cach of the 
Classes Lats These are as follows 


These class os sumte for Ths (hase re sestatie for Ths class os sustahe for « Ther) . tame oo sastatie for 
nome ham al type of roreson etach generally eode range of recreate rectcatan actrvties etch 
rocTesbonal capenence mrvotves bow to maderaic act tes etc may emote | generally mvotve Ingh user 
etuct generally wrvotve low =| user deme Recreation mundermtc to hegh user dememes A ede array of 
to CET) how user domutie Opportunies om bude howe denemes Recreational recTestcna! appartunetses 
Recreational apportumtics permuted » Class C plus Opportunies im bude they woul! be fowmd om thee Clase 
pron Ged umchude but arc men permuted wm Class L Off road vetucte play ell he 
tormmed to the follow ung \andsashing on Gry ‘abes ( oampetitrve monanzed allowed ehere apprceved m 
Charactervetx actrviies non competitry c vetac he vetacke events are bemeted to §=| open arcas 
townng and events anhy on “eusmting routes of rave! 

hack packing “approved” routes of travel and must be approved by the | | ses permed arc the samme 
premtive umempro. od ene suthorized officer Pu. man. | a: Class M. om addon. 

campung All orgamzed vetu le events | and fimesh arcas must be monon7ed veiacke play i 
hub ing Competitive or net require a | dewgnated by the authorized | allowed m areas dcwgnated 
horwehack nding permet epecifyyng the officer All competnrve “apen” All aspects of 
roact hounding condoms of use these event. having $0 of more competitive events will be 
nature study and condéstems will um bude but vehx les require permet. permtiod except where 
otery ation arc mx lemrted to specif mibrtatioms are 
Photography and parting stipulated by the authon zed 
rock bambung approved routes officer 

spehunirng RO pitting. start finish. or 

hunting Spectator areas 
Permanent or temporary Permanent on temporary facies for resource protection and publi health and safety are 
facthmes for resource allowed 
Protection and public health 
and safety may he allowed at 
the deacrenon of the 
authorized officer or m 
accordance with approved 
\V iiderness Management 
Plans 
Trasls are open for non vehicular use and new trails for non -motonzed access may be allowed 


Access 

To engage in most desert recreational activities outside of open areas, visitors must use motonzed vehicles 
and usually travel on some previously-used or marked motorized-vehicle route. Understandably, vehicle 
access 1s among the most important recreation issues in the desert. A primary consideration of the recreation 
program, therefore, is to ensure that access routes necessary for recreation enjoyment are provided. Specific 
route identification will occur in conjunction with the NECO Plan. 


Washes 
Access to washes by motorized vehicles in the pursurt of recreational opportunities has surfaced as a primary 
issue in the NECO planning effort. Whereas washes provide motorized-vehicle access for hunting, 
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sughtsceing nature study and Camping. they also constitute umportant habetat for many etidisfe spocjes. 
amongst whech 1s the descr tortonse Opemans as to the effects of motorized vehucies traveling mm washes, 
especially those where use 5 relatively low. vary greatly (As regards washes as routes of travel. see Sechon 
3.11. Off-Highway Vehicle Use ( Motorized-V chicle Access } 


Desert Wridhfe Uniemned. in (E) Centro. Caisfornsa) characterizes recrestonal use m Milipstas W ash and 
adjacent wash arcas as follows 


Milpaas 4 ash ree 


° Approumiately | $0 humters facus on the Milprtas W ash arca during the deer hunting 
season (generaily the month of November) 

) ° Hunters secking quail. dove and other gare use the arca during appropiate scasoms 

. (generally fall, winter) 

. Most hunters favor cxisteng roads. trails and large. casy-to~<drnve washes 

° About 1/4 of the hunters camp m the wash compiles. mostly on private lands and 
usually on opening weekend of the deer season 

° Most hunters drive cxisting roads, trails and large washes, then walk rougher 


terrain 

° Driving m washes during hunting scason occurs primarily with large vehicles (cg . 
sport utility vehocles) versus all-terram vehicles. 

. Very little cross-country travel from wash to wash occurs duc to the extensive 
nature of exrsteng roads, trails and washes: 

° Other recreational use (¢ g . sightseemg. rockhounding) occurs mostly from October 
through April with about 25 recreationists visiting the area on weekends, |0 on 
weekdays, but concentrating at specific sites (eg . Hauser Geode Beds). 


Wash areca southeast of Highway 78 


Approximately 450 hunters focus on this area during the deer hunting season 
Only 10-15% of the hunters camp im the washes, relative to the Milpitas Wash area, 
more motorhomes are used for camping. 

° Most hunters drive existing roads, trails and large washes, then walk rougher 


terrain. 
° Driving in washes during hunting season occurs primarily with large vehicles (eg. 
sport utility vehicles) ver us all-terrain vehicles. 
. Very little cross-country travel from wash to wash occurs due to the extensive 
| nature of existing roads, trails and washes. 
° Other recreational use (¢ g , sightseemg, rockhounding) occurs mostly from October 
through Apn! with about 25 recreationists visiting the area on weekends, |0 on 
weekdays, but concentrating at specific sites 


In general. sumular levels of activity in other parts of the NECO Planning Area on BLM-admunistered lands 
are believed to be occurring with some exceptions (e.g, lower Chemehuevi Valley where immediately 
adjacent to the community of Havasu Lake there occur moderate to high levels of off-tghway vehicle 
activity, although much of the intense activity is just outside the NECO Plan boundary on public lands 
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s@ememestered by the Lake Hawase field Office. Arizona) 


Organized Competitive \ choc E veets 

The (DCA Plan allows for long~<dntance pountto-poet cvents by dchmesting competitrve recresbon 
courses. The two courses wrth the NECO Planning Arce Johnson | alley to Parter and the Parter 400 
(Map 2-30 Append A> were estabinhed cachusrvel for permted compenutrve recreabon. mot for access 
ot casual recreshon unless specifically approved m later acbom ( mtcna for desagmang other race events arc 
comtamned m the Multpie sc Class gundeiines (shove) and the CDC A Plan under Recreation fF lement 
Because of potentially semsetive resources on Multapie-( se Class “L areas race routes through these arcas 
must comply wrth the following additonal requirements 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


{8) 


All courses will remam on routes of travel! that have been approved for motorzed- vehacic 
use Event routes on special areas such as dunes and dry lakes will be governed by the 


MUC ~L” gundetines and amy special management objectives identified for the arca Special 
lumtatoms such as ACEC management prescrpmuonms. speed lumts. scasonal closures. 


monitonng requirements. cic may be needed to protect the resource values im the arca 
Pu. start, fimesh. and spectator arcas will not be allowed Course vernficanon pots, or 
checkpounts, where race officsals will monrntor ndevs and verify that they have followed the 
prescribed course. are allowed No me hanics services or fuel stores are allowed at these 
checkpounts 

Fragile and or significant arcas will be avonded unless environmental assessment shows that 
amy potential mmpacts to these arcas could be mitigated or would not occur Such areas 
imchude. but are not limited to a) ACEC s. b) habstats of endangered. threatened. rare or 
protected species. ¢) educational. and research areas. d) archacologycal and histoncal areas 
and features. ¢) sensitive souls and susceptible wind-bornc dust areas. f) wetlands and 
mpanan habitats. and g) arcas near urban populations 

The BLM wll require the event sponsors to mitigate potential negative impacts and may 
require rehabilitation where feasible For example. the sponsor may have to provide official 
observers at mandatory checkpounts to ensure that racers comply with the designated course. 
Also, damage to the route may need to be reparred 

All racecourses are temporary and may not be used on a continual basis pending specific 
of the specific event for which the route was designed Pending resource studies on event 
routes in MUC “L.” which may or may not indicate that an area 1¢ suitable and capable of 
tolerating such use, no approved route may expenence more than one event annually In 
some cases, the route may be used even less frequently It would be considered rare that an 
approved route could recerve more than a single annual race event. 

Long-term adverse impacts will not be allowed Adverse impacts or scars predicted to 
remain on the resource beyond one to five years are, in general, considered “long-term” and 
are not tolerated in MUC “L” areas. All identified adverse impacts in MUC “L”™ areas will 
be avoided or complete mitigation will have to be shown to be possible within a reasonable 
treme frame, not to extend beyond five years from the date of the event. 

Event participants may have to traverse MUC “L” under controlled (yellow flag) conditions 
(€ g . NO passing, timed speeds, mamtaimed roads) as appropriate for resource protection and 
public safety This crtenon 1s conditional and depends on such factors as management 
objectives for the area, special resources, length of the course, dust conditions, type of event, 
season of use, etc This option provides not only protection of valuable resources, but also 
safety for the race participants where hazards may exist 

Length (mileage) of the event passing through MUC “L™ will be a key factor in determining 
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wee. As the approved route length moreescs, « com be generally capeceed Get more 
controtied race requirements. such as yellow flag Condsom may fe mandsied 

(%) Width of the course er! be the munemuum practicable for resource pretcclsum and publi 
safety All approved row'es must be capsbie of twiersting the sumber of persons and 
vetacies expected to emter the areca 

(10) All other alternatrve routes have heen comsadered 


All crnera are m addmon to those required m accordance wrth 43 CFR £37) (sce “Specsal Recreanon 
Permuts™ below ) 


Johnson \ alley to Parter 
The Johnson Valley to Parter corndéot extends approxmately 220 mules from the upper 
Johnson Valicy Off-Highway Vchacle Recreation Arca to the vicumity of Parker. Anizona 
The last thurd of the corndor corresponds to the southern pornon of the Califorma loop of 
the Parker 400 comidor, The Johnson Valley to Parter cormidor was used for the 
“Checkchase™ sponsored by the AMA Checkers Motorcycle Club. The event last occurred 
m the 1980s. 


Parter 400 

The 105-mmule Califorma portion of tse Parker 400 corndor generally corcumnavigates the 
Turtle Mountams wrth the castern leg skirting the Whipple Mountains. the remainder of the 
course occurs m Anzona SCORE imternatonal was the primary sponsor for the event that 
historically took place im iste January or carly February. Of the participants, 75 percent 
were four-wheeled trucks and dune buggies Based on post race evaluations (finding a 
significant amount of course widening. short cutting. and illegal cross-country travel) and 
the experience with the Barstow to Las Vegas race and application, the BLM decided to 
deny the application for the Califorma loop of the 1990 event insufficsent tee to prepare 
an Environmental impaci Statement was an important consideration 


After the | 989 emergency and proposed listing of the desert tortorse as “endangered.” and the | 989 Barstow - 
to-Las Vegas (B-to-V) race, BLM's February 13, 1990 Policy Paper regarding competitive off-tighway 
vehicle events recommended that BLM “pursue a Plan Amendments) to eliminate the four competitive event 
courses and corndors from the Califorma Desert Conservation Area Plan and deny any further applications 
for use of these corndors until the amendment process 1s complete ~ The Johnson Valley to Parker and 
Parker 400 corndors comprise two of these four corndors. 


A CDCA Plan amendment was mtiated and there was some public scoping. but the amendment was never 
completed BLM published a Notice of Intent to Prepare the Pian Amendmert in the Federal Register on 
December 22, 1989. The American Motorcyclist Association (AMA) filed suit (April 6, 1990) challenging 
BLM’s adoption of the Policy Paper and BLM's denial of AMA's permit application for the 1990 B-to-V 
race (March 6, 1990). On June 8, 1990. the District Court (Findings of Fact and Conclusions of Law-——SA 
CV 90-267-JSL (rwrX} ) addressed BLM's authority to deny a permit for the 1990 B-40-V race and how the 
inclusion of the competitive event courses in the CDCA Plan should influence BLM's consideration of 
permits for individual events such as the B-to-V race 


There are two important rulings im the decision of the Distnct Court (|) BLM may deny a permut for a race 
after following proper procedures (preparing an EA), and (2) BLM should assume that permuts for events 
such as the B-to-V race will be issued “absent a change tn the circumstances which led to the establishment 
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of the race courses” The scoond aspect of the Gectmon s the reason 2 plan amendment on competitive 
carder meerts to be analyzed §=Despae good cooperation from AMA 9 its sUicmpts to assure Comphance 
wth event stapulanons for the | 989 B-to-V race. newther BLM nor AMA could provide such assurance BLM 
and USF W'S monnonng conducted after the event found that some partcapants strayed from the marted 
course m tortowe habrtat These mcsdents of straying were olanons of the permst stepulapoms For this 
reason. Comupetsti.<¢ cvem courses. designated before the federal listing of the tortonse. may conflict with 
tortowe recovery. Whereas the mcluson of competitive event commons im the CDCA Plan “clicarly 
comtenaplate that permuts wil! be rssued™ ( Drstnct Court, | 990). such assumpnon 1 qualified by the statement. 
” gbsent a change wm corcumstances which led to the establishment of the race courses ~ The lesting of the 
tortowse may canststute this change 


Special Recreation Permits 

Special Recreaton Permuts are required for a) commercial use. b) competitive usec) ufl-road vehicle events 
mmvolving 50 of more vehicles. 7..' d) special arca use where the authonzed officer determines the critena 
of the Land and Water Conser stror. Fund Act, as amended, Sikes Act, Wild and Scemic Rivers Act, Federal 
Land Policy and Management “1. T » ylor Grazing Act, or National Trails Act require their mssuance (43 CFR 
8372.1-1). 


The following definitions (from 43 CFR 8372 0-5’) are pertinent to organized competitive vehicle events 
(a) Competitive use vs atry formally organized or structured use, event, or activity on public land 
mi which there are the elements of competition between two or more contestants. registration 
of participants, and/or a predctermined course of area 1s designated The term also apphes 

to one or more individuals contesting an established record such as speed or endurance 
(6)  Aneventisasingic. structured, organized, consolidated, or scheduled meeting or occurrence 
for the purpose of recreational use of the publi iands An event may be composed of 
(c) An off-road |off-mghway) vehicle 1s amy motor.ced vehicle capable of, or designed for, 
travel on or immediately over land, water, or other natural terrain excluding (1) any 
nonamphibious registered motorboat, (2) any nulstary, fire. emergency, or law enforcement 
vehicle while being used for emergency purpores, (3) amy vehicle whose use 1s specifically 
authorized by the authonzed officer or otherwis: officially approved, (4) official use, or (5) 
any combat or combat support vehicle when used w temes of national defense emergencies 


All applicants for Special Recreation Permits to conduct competst ve off-mghway vehicle events must 
comply with the appircation requirements and. upon issuance. permit . onditions as mndicated on F orm & 370- 
1, Special Recreation Application and Permit Generally, Special Recreation Permits for competitive events 
alignment and marking. safety. enforcement of rules. reclamation and cleanup, and monrtonng 


Off-Highway \ chicte Recreation Areas 

In developing the CDCA Plan. therty three potential motorized-veticle free-play areas were evaluated by 
personnel from each resource division of the Desert Planning Staff The inventory of potential chowes 
inc huded all such areas shown on the “Lise” alternative plus addstional areas each resource division beheved 
should be considered The area-by-area rmpact analysis, decision critena. opemons. and final boundary maps 


Note Om May 16 2000 2 proposed rule was pubbiched un the f edera! Register (\ ohume 6° Number 9%) tc update the regulations 
49 CPR ENT) Uf the proposed rule @ adopted. the new regulations would be found at 4) CPR 2990 
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fa motonred free-play arcas were submtied to the Stecring ( cammtice for final documan on inchumon mm the 
proposed CDCA Plan Waebun these free-piey orcas. also recogmuzed = “open arcas™ and “off-tughesy 
vetecke recreation areas” vebocic travel would be permuted anvehere of the vetacie «s onersied responsibly 
m accordance with regulahoms 


Two “open areas” wethen the Plamneung Area (Map )-20 Appendm A) were approved through the CDC A Plan 
Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valicy Dunes Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Arcas, both of winch are 
adrrumutered by the BLM Palm Springs-South Coast field Office 


Ferd Dry Lake 

The “McCoy Valley Arca.” which envelopes much of the Chuckwallls Valicy inclusive of Ford Dry Lake, 

was . mong the arcas evaluated through the CDC A Plan This 25! 400-acre area 1s bounded on the northeast 

a ‘ower footh:!] parpon of the McC oy Mountaims. om the nurth by the lower foothills of the Palen 

tou 4, and along the south-southwest by the Lathe Chuckwalla and the Chuckwalla Mountains A neck 

land extending to the north 1s bounded by the Palen Mountams on the cast. and the Palen Dry Lake and 
oasin on the west 


A major pornon of the McCoy Valley Area was designated “open” m the Intcnm Critical Management Plan 
(1973) Many concentrated use zones occurred throughout the McCoy Valley Area and more than 94,000 
visitor use days were recorded mm 1978 The CDCA Proposed Management Plan recommended that no 
motorized-velncle free-play occur m the McCoy Valicy Arca to protect sensitive resources, particularly 
tughorn sheep habrtat as the McCoy Valley mcbudes an nmportant migration route between bighorn sheep 
ranges The Environmental impact Statement sadicated that closure of thys area to motonzed-vetacle free- 
play would have a sigmificant negative rmpact on this recreational activity However, at the same ume. 
stated that vehicle free-play 1s probably less emportant mm thes area than other forms of vehicle use 


Based on public responses to the Proposed CDC A Management Pian. specific issues were reexamined by 
the Desert Plannung Staff and changes were made to the Plan As regards Ford Dry Lake. a public requesi 
for a frec-play area near Blythe resulted m a portion of Ford Dry Lake bemng designated as an off-highway 
vehucle recreation area (1135 acres) 


Although no recent surveys have been conducted to ascertain levels of use on Ford Dry Lake, anecdotal 
information frum the BLM's Palen Springs-South Coast Field Office staff indicates u receives little 
motornzed-velicle free-play use This confirms the CDC A Plan's contention that vetncular free-play om this 
area 1s less important than other forms of vetucle use such as recreational tourmgonexw — | approved 
routes of travel 


Rice \ alicy Dunes 
Whereas the McC oy Valley Area was evaluated during development of the CDC A Management Plan for its 


potential to provide motorwed-vehicle free-play opportunites. the Race Valicy area was not lhewise 
considered However, consequent to public response ty the Proposed Pian, veticular access for the Race 
Valley Dunes was changed from “existing routes of travel” to “open” (2790 acres) 


The Race Valley Dunes Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Area hes m the center of Race Valley, an expansive 
area bounded on the north by the southern typ of the Turtle Mountams, on the cast by the West Riverude 
Mountains. on the south by the | ttle and Big Mana Mountaims. and on the west by the Anca Mountains 
No surveys have been conducted to determane use levels mm this OHV area. but anecdotal informanon from 
BLM staff indicate that like Ford Dry Lake. «1s not frequently used as a motonzed-vetncle free-play area 
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Lower Chemchuevi Valley (mot a designated OHV Recreation Area) 

The lower Chemehuevi V alicy area immediately south of Havasu Lake, California, was identified by Needles 
Field Office staff as a “hot spot™ in the California Desert Conservation Area. “Hot spots” are areas of 
intensive off-highway vehicle use where such activity 1s often not im conformance with existing management 
prescripuions and/or regulations and, therefore, require special management consideration. In particular, the 
easternmost portion of Chemehucvi Wash exhibits evidence of considerable cross-country travel and hill- 
clumbing activity by motorized vehacles in an area where vehicle use 1s restncted to existing and/or approved 
routes of travel. Such off-route activities may result in higher levels of erosion within the confines of the 
wish, ultimately leading to increased sedimentation in Lake Havasu itself. The casy accessibility of 
Chemehuevi Wash from the community of Havasu Lake, in conjunction with high levels of seasonal 
visitation of the resort by individuals not permanently residing there, 1s a prime contributor to the problem. 


Most of the illegal activity (off-road travel and hill climbing) occurs within three sections of public lands 
administered by the BLM Lake Havasu Field Office (LHFO), Arizona. These lands occur outside critical 
desert tortoise habitat as designated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and outside the NECO Plan 
LHFO, which is located on the Arizona side of the Colorado River, day-to-day management of the California 
lands is problematic. 


The Chemehuevi Indian Tribe, whose lands are adjacent to public lands managed by the LHFO and Needles 
Field Office, is planning to expand its recreational facilities. Such expansion could intensify OHV -related 
problems in Chemehuevi Wash as increasing numbers of visitors are drawn to the area, including an increase 
of OHV use to the west spreading beyond the reservation and LHFO public lands into the NECO Planning 


Long-Term Visitor Areas 

Every year thousands of visitors come to southern California and Arizona from all parts of the United States 
and Canada to take advantage of the mild winter climate and recreational opportunities offered in this desert 
region. While some visitors choose to isolate themselves from others, the vast majority of these “snowbirds” 
tend to congregate in relatively large, high<density “communities.” Traditionally, much of this use was in 
established campgrounds, but in the late 1970s and carly 1980s there began a trend of establishing these 
communities in the open desert where facilities are rarely available. Here, the impact on the fragile desert 
environment can be severe, especially when visitors stay for extended periods of time in the same location. 


In response to this developing situation, the BLM established several Long-Term Visitor Areas (LTVAs) 
along the lower Colorado River in 1983. Designated sites were selected using criteria developed during the 
The designation of LTV As assures that specific locations are available for long-term use year after year, and 
that inappropriate areas are not used for extended periods. In conjunction with establishing the LTVAs, a 
limit on camping on public lands outside LTV As was enacted. Visitors could camp in one location outside 
an LTVA, unless closed to such use, for no more than 14 days in any 28-day period. 


Within the NECO Planning Area, there are three LTV As: Mule Mountains (2554 acres) (Palm Springs Field 
Office), Midland (512 acres) (Palm Springs Field Office), and Pilot Knob (158 acres) (El Centro Field 
Office). In response to increasing interest in long-term camping in the Midland area, the Midland LTVA was 
expanded in 1996. While the Mule Mountains LTVA is very large, 90% of the use is contained within two 
campgrounds within areas about 3 miles aprat from each other. 
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Josbua Tree National Park 

In Joshua Tree National Park, natural and cultural resources provide outstanding recreational opportunities 
for the more than | 2 million visitors that come to the area annually. The wilderness provides an opportunity 
for solitude in nature and for primitive recreation such as hiking, backpacking and horseback nding. 
Opportunities for viewing, studying and photographing a diversity of flora and fauna abound. Massive 
boulders and rock outcrops provide some of the best rock climbing in the United States; skilled and novice 
technical rock climbers from around the world are attracted to the challenging climbing routes. 


Chocolate Mountain Acrial Gunnery Range 
The Chocolate Mountain Acrial Gunnery Range is closed to public access; these lands are not available for 
recreational purposes. 


Summary 

that rely on large expanses of relatively unpopulated and undeveloped desert landscapes continue to be 
(1998). In general, the overall level of recreational use 1s currently low throughout the Planning Area except 
on a site-specific, seasonal basis. For instance, use in developed campgrounds and long-term visitor areas, 
as well as on lands adjacent to the Imperial Sand Dunes Recreation Area, is often moderate to high during 
the cooler months of the year. But as distances from concentrated use zones increases, there is generally a 
concomitant decrease in use. Regarding trends of popular recreation activities in the Planning Area, use 


appears to be neither substantially increasing nor diminishing. 
3.9 Off-Highway Vehicle Use / Motorized-Vehicle Access 


Other than those who are simply crossing it, most users of the desert travel some of the time on 
its network of maintained gravel and dirt roads, ways, trails, and accessible desert washes. There 
are many of these “routes of travel” in the California Desert Conservation Areas (CDCA). 


According to one study, the CDCA has | 5,000 miles of paved and maintained roads, 2! ,000 miles 
of unmaintained dirt roads, and 7,000 miles of vehicle-accessible washes. However, these routes 
are not evenly distributed, and desert topography and vegetation do not prevent, and sometimes 
marks of this kind of travel for many years, except in a few places where occasional rains, 
windstorms, and flash floods erase them. Thus, one vehicle traveling cross-country can create a 
new route of travel. The proliferation of roads and trails in the CDCA has resulted in a serious 
problem in some areas and provides the most difficult management issue for BLM and the public. 


Many of the Desert’s loveliest and most fragile resources can only be enjoyed by use of vehicle 
access routes, but these resources are quickly destroyed if vehicles travel everywhere. Most 
people who go to the desert revel in its spaciousness and the feeling of solitude and freedom it 
provides. However, growing numbers of vehicles and uncontrolled expansion of this network of 
roads and trails may damage this solitude, and heavy-handed regulations to control this traffic 
would certainly affect the sense of freedom. 


} 


Statewnde trends, statistical information and survey results presented in this section are derived from Pyblic Opimons and Attutudes 
gn Outdoor Recreation in Califorma 1997. California State Parks, 1998. 
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The quesnon of managing access to the desert 1s especially sensitive. Vehicle access 1s confused 
with the use of vehicles for play. Public comments make mt clear that motorized-vehicle access 


and off-tghway vehicle play need to be clearly separated and managed differently 


Whule the Bureau 1s responsible for vehicle use on public lands, much of the control of vehacie 
travel un the desert is the responsibility of the user, whether the goal 1s recreational or commercial. 
The Bureau of Land Management does not and will not have the funds or staff to oversee vehicle 
use throughout the desert af all times. Therefore, rules for vehicle use must be fair, 
understandabic, casy to follow, and reasonable if they are to be publicly accepted. Only 
commutment by the public, the owners of these lands. will unsure success of rules and guidelines. 


from Califorma Desert Conservation Arca Management Plan ( 1980), as 
amended 


Issuance of Executive Orders and Development of Regulations 

The increased popularity and widespread use of off-highway vehicles (OHVs) on federal lands in the 1960s 
and carly 1970s prompted the development of a unified federal policy for such use. Executive Order 11644 
(“Use of Off-Road Vehicles on the Public Lands”) was issued on February 9, 1972 (87 F.R. 2877), to 
establish policies and provide for procedures to control and direct the use of OHVs on federal lands so as 
to (1) protect the resources of those lands, (2) promote the safety of all users of those lands, and (3) minimize 
conflicts among the varnous uses of those lands. The order directs the agency heads responsible for managing 
the federal lands to issue regulations governing the designation of areas where OHVs may and may not be 
used. Under the order, OHV use can be restricted or prohibited to minimize (1) damage to the soil, 
watersheds, vegetation, or other resources of the federal lands; (2) harm to wildlife or wildlife habitats; and 
(3) conflicts between the use of OHVs and other types of recreation. It also requires the federal agencies to 
enforce OHV use regulations, and monitor the effects of OHV use on the land. 


Executive Order 1 1989 (“Off-Road Vchicles on Public Lands”) was issued on May 24, 1977 (42 F.R. 26959), 
and contains three amendments to the previous order. While these amendments lift restrictions on the use 
of military and emergency vehicles on public lands during emergencies, they otherwise strengthen protection 
of the lands by authorizing agency heads to (1) close areas or trails to OHVs causing considerable adverse 
effects and (2) designate lands as closed to OHVs unless the lands or trails are specifically designated as 
open to them. 


The BLM developed regulations (Title 43 of the Code of Federal Regulations [CFR] 8340) in response to 
the executive orders. These regulations require the agency to designate areas where OHVs may be used and 
to manage the use of OHVs on public lands through the resource management planning process, which 
allows for public participation. The regulations also require the BLM to monitor the use of OHVs, identify 
any adverse effects of their use, and take appropriate steps to counteract such effects. 


Development of the CDCA Management Plan 

Recognizing that resources of the California desert can and should “provide present and future use and 
vehicles,” Congress, through Section 601 of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
(FLPMA), directed the Secretary of the Interior to prepare and implement a comprehensive, long-range plan 
for the management, use, development, and protection of the public lands within the California Desert 
Conservation Area. In response, the Bureau of Land Management prepared the CDCA Management Plan 
(1980), an element of which addresses motorized-vehicle access. 
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Consistent with Executive Orders No. 11644 and No. 11989, all public lands im the California desert were 
designated as “open,” “limited,” or “closed” through the CDCA Plan. Subsequent to designation of areas 
for motonzed-vehicle use, the Plan required on-the-ground route designation to occur within Multiple-Use 
Class (MUC) “L” (Limited), while existing routes of travel could be utilized in Multipie-Use Classes “T” 
(intensive), “M™ (Moderate) and “C” (Controlled), with MUC “C™ being managed commensurate with MUC 
“L” guidelines until Congress designated these areas as wilderness. (“Existing routes of travel” were defined 
as routes existing before December 31, 1978 [the date of full acrial photo coverage of the CDCA].”) 


Route designation criteria for MUC “L” were identified in the CDCA Plan as follows: 
(1) ts the route new or existing’ 
(2) Does the route provide access for resource use or enjoyment? 
(3) Are there alternate access opportunities? 
(4) Does the route cause considerable adverse impacts? 
(5) Are there alternate access routes which do not cause considerable adverse 
impacts”? 


1982 Amendment to the CDCA Management Plan 

Subsequent to approval of the CDCA Plan in 1980, environmental organizations filed action in U.S. District 
Court, C.D. California, challenging its route designation criteria. In response, the BLM amended the CDCA 
Plan's Motorized-Vehicle Access element (1982 Plan Amendment Three, approved May 17, 1983) to 
conform with 43 CFR 8342.1. Route approval would be based on the following criteria: 

(1) Areas and trail shall be located to minimize damage to soil, watershed, vegetation, air, or 
other resources of the public lands, and to prevent impairment of wilderness suitability. 

(2) Areas and trails shall be located to minimize harassment of wildlife or significant disruption 
of wildlife habitats. Special attention will be given to protect endangered or threatened 

(3) Areas and trails shall be located to minimize conflicts between off-road vehicle use and 
other existing or proposed recreational uses of the same or neighboring public lands, and to 
ensure the compatibility of such uses with existing conditions in populated areas, taking into 
account noise and other factors. 

(4) Areas and trails shall not be located in officially designated wilderness areas or primitive 
areas. Areas and trails shall be located in natural areas only if the authorized officer 
determines that vehicle use in such locations will not adversely affect their natural, esthetic, 
scenic, or other values for which such areas are established. 


MUC guidelines for motorized-vehicle access 

The 1982 amendment modified or reiterated prescriptions relative to motorized-vehicle access, including 
changes to the MUC guidelines established through the 1980 Plan. These guidelines are described below, 
and their application relative to the NECO Plan is discussed where clarification is necessary. 


MUC “C”: Vehicle use on lands preliminarily recommended as suitable for wilderness, but not 


yet so designated by Congress, will be managed under guidelines described for Multiple-Use Class 
“L.” 


NECO Plan: Congress designated certain public lands in the California desert as wilderness 
through the California Desert Protection Act of 1994 (CDPA), therefore, interim guidelines 
for managing these lands prior to designation are no longer applicable to u.. NECO 
Planning Area—all Wilderness Study Areas were released from further consideration as 
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wilderness. Vehicle access in designated wilderness will be allowed im accordance with 
J provisions set forth in the Wilderness Act of 1964, the CDPA, the regulations at 43 CFR 
8560, and applicable wilderness management plans. 


MUC “L”: Vehicle access will be directed toward use of approved (“open™ or “limited”) routes 
of travel. Routes not approved in MUC “L” areas will be reviewed and, after opportunity for 
public comment, those routes deemed to conflict with management objectives or to cause 
or signing. All remaining routes of travel im these areas will be monitored for either inclusion as 
approved routes, or for closure to resolve specific problems. 


NECO Pian: In the California desert, washes are frequently used for motorized-vehicle 
access. Given the extent of washes accessible by motorized-vehicles—especially 
throughout the vast acreage of desert dry wash woodland in the southern portion of the 
Planning Arca—the task of identifying individual wash routes for inclusion in the NECO 
inventory was considered unreasonable to undertake. Consequently, washes are addressed 
in terms of “wash zones.” 


The use of washes within “washes open zones” or “washes limited zones” is restricted to 
those considered “navigable,” unless it is determined that vehicle use must be further 
limited. (See “Washes” below regarding navigability.) Navigable washes in “washes open 
zones” and “washes limited zones” are designated “open” and “limited” as a class, that is, 
washes are not individually designated unless they are identified as specific routes in the 
NECO route inventory. In “washes limited zones,” navigable washes are available for use 
on a seasonal basis, the pennods of use are established through the NECO Plan or subsequent 
designation process. The use of washes in “washes closed zones” is limited to those 
specifically approved for use; all other washes, whether navigable or not, are “closed” as 
a class. All MUC “L” areas are considered “washes open zones” unless specifically 
designated “limited” or “closed.” 


MUC “M”™: Access will be on “existing” routes unless it is determined that use on specific routes 
must be further limited. An “existing” route is one established before approval of the Desert Plan 
in 1980, with a minimum width of two feet, showing significant surface evidence of prior vehicle 
use or, for washes, history of prior use. 


NECO Plan: Navigable washes in “washes open zones” are considered “existing” routes as 
a class and available for motorized-vehicle use unless such use is restricted through route- 


specific designations of “limited” or “closed.” 
MUC “I”: Unless it is determined that further limitations are necessary, those areas not 
designated “open” will be limited to use of “existing” routes. 


NECO Plan: Navigable washes in “washes open zones” are considered “existing” routes as 
a class and available for motorized-vehicle use unless such use is restncted through route- 


specific designations of “limited” or “closed.” 


ACECs: in ACECs where vehicle use is allowed, vehicle access will be managed under the 
guidelines for MUC “L.” 
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Undesignated Areas: \n areas not assigned to 2 Muluple-Use Class, the rcute approval process 
will be apphed as needed to resolve specific problems and to establish 2 cohesive program. 


Washes, sand dunes, and dry lakes 
The 1982 CDCA Plan amendment also addressed motorized-vehicle access on washes, sand dunes, and dry 
lakes: 


Washes 

Vehicle access using desert washes will be governed by the area designation for the vicinity 
in which the wash 1s located. In areas designated “closed,” vehicle access im desert washes 
will be prohibited. In areas designated “open,” vehicle access in desert washes will be 
permitted. In all “limited” areas, vehicle use in desert washes will be controlled mm the same 
manner as for routes of travel in MUC “L.” “M,” and “L” In other words, vehicle use m 
MUC “L” will be directed toward approved desert washes; access in MUC “M”™ will be in 
existing washes, unless it 1s determined that use of specific washes must be further lumsted 
and access in MUC “T” will be limited to existing washes in areas not designated “open.” 
In addition, washes as access routes may have some type of travel limitation, such as speed 
lumuts or seasonal closure imposed to protect the resources found im or along the wash, or 
to minimize conflicts with other uses. [Also see discussion above under “MUC guidelines 
for motorized-vehicle access” regarding the use of washes as a class. 


In the context of motorized-vehicle access, the term “wash” is defined as a watercourse, 
either dry or with running or standing water, which by its physical nature—width, soil, 
thereby establishing its “navigability” (Appendix V1, CDCA Plan). The implication of this 
definition is that washes can be considered as routes of travel only if wash banks are not 
compromised (primarily a function of width), soil stability is not adversely affected, and 
vegetation is not destroyed consequent to the passage of vehicles. If access to a wash by 
motorized vehicles results in vegetative destruction, disturbance to the integrity of wash 
banks, or an unacceptable degree of soil erosion —the destruction of natural features—the 
wash is not considered to be a route of travel. 


Sand Dunes and Dry Lakes 
Due to the umique geography of these areas, “routes of travel” cannot be readily delineated. 
either “open” or “closed” to vehicular travel regardless of the Multiple-Use Class in which 
the dune system or dry lake is located. The management objective for cach dune system or 


Route designation definitions 
The 1982 arnendment defined route designations in the followimg manner 


Open Route 
Access on the route by motorized vehicles 1s allowed. 


Limited Route 
Access on the route 1s limited to use by motorized vehicles in one or more of the following 
ways and limited with respect to. 
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1) sumer of vehicles allowed 

2) types of vehucles allowed 

3) tame or season of vehacle use 

4) permutted or hoensed vehicle use only 

$) establishment of speed lumuts 
The same cxcepuons to motorized-vehicle use of closed routes also apply to lumsted routes 
(see below, “Closed Route”). 


Closed Route 
Access on the route by motonzed vehicles 1s prohibited except (1) fire, military, emergency 
or law enforcement vehicles when used for emergency purposes; (2) combat or combat 
support vehicles when used for national defense purposes; (3) vehicles whose use is 
expressly authorized by an agency head under a permut, lease, or contract, and (4) vehicles 
used for official purposes by employees. agents. or designated representatives of the Federal 
Government or one of tts contractors. 


Except in Congressionally-designated wilderness areas, “open.” “lumsted,~ and “closed” route designations 
may be made in cach of the Multiple-Lise Classes, in Arcas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECS), and 
in unclassified lands. 


Implementation of the CDCA Management Plan 

From 1973 to approval of the CDCA Plan in 1980, BLM managed access under the Interim Critical 
Management Program (ICMP). An integral part of that program was the release of a serics of 22 maps 
covering the entire CDCA. These maps illustrated the ICMP designations and delineated a nctwork of access 


With approval of the CDCA Pian, the new OHV area designations became effective, and the ICMP raaps and 
designations became invalid. However, until implementation of the CDC A Plan's Motonzed-V chicle Access 
Element, as amended, is complete, existing routes of travel may be used in all MUC “L” and “M”™ areas, in 
unclassified lands, and in those MUC “T™ areas not designated “open” to motorized-vehicle access. In some 
limitations (mcluding closures) may be revoked and others added. 


NECO Route Inventory Process 
Route designation for the NECO Plan began with developing an inventory of existing routes within the 
Planning Area. The inventory process is described in Appendix L and shown on Map 2-29 Appendix A. 


Recreational Touring Routes 
The focus of much recreational motorized-vehicle activity in the California desert is simply driving for 
pleasure, or “touring” Such touring ranges from travel on paved roads to traversing extremely difficult 
routes that require the use of four-wheel drive vehicles and winches. In the context of the NECO Plan, a 
network of routes that would satisfy the desires of the “touring” public becomes an important recreation 
resource to be considered alongside all other resource values In identifying such a network, several cntena 
are considered 

~ scenic quality 

- challenge 
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- uMIquencss 

- hrstonc walue 

- connectivity 

- Opportunity for explorabon 
In 1996, a request to the public was made to assist with identifying a nctwork of routes for recreational 
touring. Three public workshops were convened (Riverside, E] Centro, and Blythe) to provide further 
information about designating routes through the NECO Plan as well as to ask for help with identifying thrs 
tounng network, no substantive assistance from the public occurred. BLM staff subsequently identified the 
recreational touring nctwork as @ appears on the routes of travel alternatives maps: 2-31 through 2-34 
Appendix A. 


Route Designation Revisions 

Decisions affecting vehicle access, such as arca designations and specific route lumstatons, are intended to 
mect present access needs and protect sensitive resources. Future access needs or protection requirements 
may necessitate changes im these designations or limstations, or the construction of new routes. For mining 
operations, additonal access needs will be considered mm accordance with regulations pertaining to surface 
management of public iands under the U.S. Mining Laws (43 CFR 3809). Access needs for other uses, such 
as roads to private lands, grazing devclopments, or communication sites, would be reviewed on an individual 
basis under the authority outlined in Tithe V of FLPMA and im accordance with appropriate regulations. 
Each proposal would be evaluated for environmental effects and subjected to public review and comment. 
As present access needs become obsolete or as considerable adverse immacts are identified through the 
monitoring program, areca designations or route limitations may be revised. In all instances, new routes for 
permanent or temporary use would be selected to minimize resource damage and use conflicts consistent with 
the criteria at 43 CFR 8342.1. 


Proposals for additional access needs shall be submitted at any time to the Bureau of Land Management Field 


3.10 Mineral Management 


Within the Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Planning Area, there are currently 16 mining operations, 
and |2 significant exploration programs being conducted on combined private and public lands. Many 
varieties of mineral resources are present in the California Desert, including 45 different mineral 
commodities in the Planning Arca. 


The largest mining operations are the open pit-heap leach gold mines in Imperial County and the Salt 
extraction mines on Bristol and Cadiz playas in San Bernardino County. The former are few in number and 
cover a few thousand acres. The latter are many small disturbances (¢.g . roads and pits) occupying |-2 % 
of cach playa surface but scattered over about 15% of the cach of the two playas. While the active life of 
gold operations is relatively bref (5 to 15 years) - some are currently in rehabilitation phases, the current 
nature and level of salt extraction 1s expected to remain constant for decades. 


In the Northern and Eastern Planning Area, minerals are disposed from public lands under Federal laws. and 
guided by regulations promulgated pursuant to those laws. Most exploration and development activity on 
public lands, and associated with occupation and use of the surface resources are guided and authorized 
under the General Mining Law of 1872 (30 U.S.C. 22 et seq). This law allows prospecting and development 
of valuable mineral deposits through a location/appropnation system. The law allows use of surface 
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resources, qualified by compliance with appropnate Federal and state laws and rules. Regulanons developed 
pursuant to the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (FLPMA), and contained in Title 43, Code of 
Federal Regulanons (CFR) Subparts 3802 and 3809, guide the Bureau in managing surface operations under 
the mining laws for purposes of preventing undue or unnecessary degradation to public land Minerals 
subject to the operation of the General Mining Law are termed locatable minerals. When a “discovery” of 
a valuable muncral has been made by a mining clarmant, he/she may acquire a possessor mght to the mineral 
and may proceed with mining and acquisition of title to the land and minerals through a muncral patent. All 
activites on muning claims are reviewed by the BLM to assure that operations will not cause unnecessary 
or undue degradation to public land and resources. In addition, other Federal, State, and local permits or 
authonzations may be required to operate on a mining claim. 


found on public land, are permitted or sold by the BLM under the authority of the Materials Act of July 31, 
1947 (30 USC 601, et seq.). Material is sold by contract by the BLM at fair market value. 


Certain Federal lands, such as military reservations, national parks, and wilderness, are closed to mineral 
operations except for valid existing rights established at the time of withdrawal. Mineral operations on 
private or State-controlled land m-holdings. 


Maps 3-8, 3-9, and 3-10 show potential for metallic, construction, and industrial minerals in the Planning 
Area. 


3.11 Cultural Resources 


Much of our knowledge and understanding of the historic and cultural contexts for evaluating the affected 

~r ial j oo auieent " ted bo cafien ond sniciall 
completed for the California Desert Conservation (CDCA) Plan in the late 1970s. The years between 1969 
and | 980, culminating with the approval of the CDCA Plan, expenenced an intensive and focused penod of 
study for cultural resources in the California Desert. Cultural resources survey and site information, as well 
as the management proscriptions developed during the planning effort, continue to provide the principle 
management paradigm for cultural resources in the California Desert. 


In addition to existing data, the CDCA planning effort carried out a systematic sampling program for the 
purpose of identifying and recording prehistonc and historic sites. One goal of that sampling program was 
to develop a predictive model for archacological site locations desert-wide. During the CDCA planning 
effort, 179,200 acres (280 sq. mi.) were systematically inventoried throughout the CDCA using a variety of 
approaches, from stratified random sample surveys to intensive purposive surveys. Of that acreage, it is 
estimated that approximately 42,500 acres (66 sq. mi.) were located in the NECO planning area. This 
includes elements of those areas delineated in the CDCA plan as the Central Colorado, Picacho/Big 
Mana/Whipple Mountains, and Imperial study regions. In this area, survey coverage 1s described as ranging 
from 0.5 percent for 2.5 million acres in the Central Colorado region, to | percent for the Picacho/Big 
Maria/Whipple Mountains region. For these areas, 488 histonc and archacological sites, and other cultural 
resources loci had been identified and recorded as of 1980. 


in conjunction with these field surveys, regional overviews and special studies were prepared that 
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Mojave: King and Casebier, 1976; Colorado Desert: Crabtree, Warren, and Knack, 1980, and Gallegos, ct. 
al, 1979) deal specifically with cultural resources located within the NECO planning area. In addition, six 
of the special studies, whoch deal with muning (Shumway, Vredenburgh, and Hartll, 1980), Califorma Desert 
rock art (Eastvold, 1974), histonc trails and wagon roads (Warren and Roske, 1978), carly historic accounts 
(Casetier, 1978), carty human occupation (Davis, Brown, and Nichols, 1980), and an assessment of impacts 
to cultural resources (Lyneis, Weide, and Warren, 1980), are germane to the NECO planning areca. 


The stated goals of the CDCA plan, as amended, continue to form the basis of BLM cultural resources 
programs and activities. These goals include 


. Broadening the archacological and historical knowledge of the CDCA through continuing 
inventory efforts and the use of existing data. Contunuing the effort to identify the full array of the 
CDCA’"s cultural resources. 

. Preserving and protecting a representative sample of the full array of the CDCA’s cultural 
resources. 

° Ensuring that cultural resources are given full consideration in land use planning and management 

° Ensuring proper data recovery of significant (National Register quality) cultural resources where 
adverse impacts can be avoided. 


To achieve the goals of the CDCA plan, seven basic actions were proposed and continue to form the basis 
of cultural resources management in the CDCA. These actions include: (a) Recognition through ACEC and 
other special designations; (b) Preservation and Protection; (c) Monitoring; (d) Inventory, (¢) Mitigation 
Plans; (f) Research, and (g) Review and Coordination. The cornerstone to implementation of the cultural 
resources components of the CDCA plan was a Programmatic Agreement between BLM and the California 


The original Programmatic Agreement resulting from the CDCA was amended several times, until finally 
being superseded in 1998 by a National Programmatic Agreement between BLM, the Advisory Council on 
Programmatic Agreement is implemented in California by a Protocol Agreement between BLM Califorma 
and the California SHPO. The new Programmatic Agreement and Protocol continue to emphasize all of the 
goals and actions necessary to achieve the cultural resources management proscnptions outlined in the 
CDCA Plan, but provide BLM more authority and responsibility in carrying out these responsibilities. This 
new management paradigm places an emphasis on proactive cultural resources management and decision- 
making and implementation of the provisions of Section 110 of the NHPA, while providing greater 
flexibility and streamlining to Section 106 provisions of the act. 


The CDCA plan led to the identification and establishment of Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC). Of the 118 ACECs currently established, seventeen are located within the NECO planning area. 
Of these seventeen ACECs, eleven are designated in part because of their significant cultural resources 
values (Table 3-9). 
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Although the cultural resources data developed for the CDC A plan continues to provide the baseline for 
as a result of survey and identification efforts completed for proposed land use actions as well as BLM 
cultural resource program initiatives Current cultural resources data was obtained from records available 
in the Califorma Histonc Resources Information System and through a review of BLM cultural resources 
records. This information 1s reflected im the NECO cultural resources analysis No on-the-ground field-work 
has been completed for this planning cffor. Although many of the NECO planning decisions provide 
administrative direction and guidance to how lands will be managed i the future and are not tied to specific 
actions which rmght affect resources, these proscnptions can generally be characterized in terms of thew 
overall benefit or umpact to the cultural resources base Where those planning directives result in specific 
actions on the ground that may affect cultural resources. such as installation of a wildlife guzzler. tortorse 
fencing. or range improvements, those actions will be analyzed through normal NEPA review and Section 
106 of the NHPA. 


As of the year 2000, more than 3700 histonc and archaeological sites have been identified and documented 
in the NECO planning area (Table 3-10) These resources represent the complete span of human occupation 
and activities in the desert over the past 10 - 12,000 years Our current knowledge about these sites and the 
human behavior and history that they represent is based on the results of the systematic survey of 
approximately 3.9% (220,000 acres, 343 sq_ mules)‘ of the land base im the planning area, which covers an 
area of more than 5,547,000 acres Results of these systematic surveys are reflected in approximately | 500 
individual survey reports (Table 3-11) Based on known resources and survey coverage, it 1s evident that the 
number of sites present in the planning area will increase as additional surveys are carned out Only one 
region-wide overview has been completed by BLM for this area since the CDCA Plan. This overview 
describes the historic context for the historic World War Il era Desert Traiming Center - California/Arizona 


* Acreage projections are only estimates extracted from available data sources and are only presented for comparative 
Purposes 
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Total Number of cultural Resource Surveys located w rthen 
NECO Planning Boundaries (5.547, 723 Acres Total) 


Surveys on BLM managed lands 


Currently, there are 10 histor properties formally listed on the National Register of Hustonc Places located 
in the Planning Arca. These sites are identified in Table 3-12 
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0 Yura crossing and Asseciated Sites 


Paleontological Resources 

Mayor deposits within the CDCA that are known to contain paleontological resources have been described 
in reports prepared for the CDCA plan (Woodburne, 1979, Murphy, 1978; Axelrod, 1979). With the 
exception of Quaternary lacustrine strata, the majority of the known highly sensitrve areas and predicted 
areas occur im areas of some relef where dissection has exposed the fossilized remams These areas as a 
whole are randomly dispersed throughout the Califorma Desert Conservation Area (CDCA Plan, 1980 E- 
43) 
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Traditional ( ulturs! Properties 

Native Amencan tribal groups were the first imhabrtants of the ( alyforma Desert regan and camtumue to hold 
arcas are mgmificantly connected to specific desert resources and repoms Potential threats and mmpacts to 
these resources are of concern to these tribes. These resources. often difficult to sdentify, do not have an 
associated physcal or archacological components Lacathons may be held as closely guarded secrets by 
various tribes (CDCA Pian, 1980: E43). 


3.12 Land Use 


BLM and JTNP have land acquisition programs although few holdings remain in JTNP.. JTNP has 
recently recerved a large donation of land from the W ridlands Conservancy BLM has sagmficant mholdings. 
most notably for tortowes 1 the checkerboard ownershep im critacal hab:tat mm impenal County (Map | -3 
Appendi: A) In the past |0 years, the BLM has purchased lands primanty on Chuckwalla Bench using Land 
and W ater conservation Funds and compensation funds CDFG has purchased lands im Chemehuevi critical 
habrtat using compensation funds The CDCA Plan allows of disposal of MUC M lands and unclassified 
lands only In addon, BLM's Statewide Tortowe Management Policy prohibits disposal of Category | 
tortouse habitat and greatly restricts the disposal of Category I] habutat 


( tilities 
Probably the most significant use of the Califorma Desert 1s for tmear transmission facilites for electrical 


power, onl and gas products, water. and coaxial and fiber-optx cables These facilities serve a critical need 
for wnfrastructure for people living m Southern Califorma and Southwest m general On Federal lands, nghts- 
of-way for these facilites are granted under vanous land laws To some extent all the Federal agencies have 


fragmentation Pipelincs create the most severe disturbance with a long penod to recover and then re- 
disturbance for heavy maintenance (¢ g . pipe replacement. pype replacement. prpe recoating) Marmtenance 
activities for several of the mayor pipeline systems have undergone desert-wide review by USFWS and have 
recerved programmatic biological oprmons (e g . Southern Califorma Gas Company System, Arco Pipe Line) 


maintenance activities Most of these utilities are comtasned within one or more of several utility corndors 
designated by the CDCA Plan (Map 2-1 Appendix A) The predominant onentation of the designated 
corndors 1s east-west, with a number of entry pots to the Planneng Area along the Nevada-Anzona border 
Some of these utilriics are outside of existing corndors (mostly low voltage distribution lines, private water 
pipelines and wells. telephone lines. etc 


There are also several communication sites within the Planning Area | ypes of facilites include radio and 


Withdrawals 

About 2,644,460 acres (48%) of Federal land mm the Planning Area are withdrawn, or segregated, from 
appropnation under vanous public land laws Public uses om these areas are limited in some cases depending 
upon the particular withdrawal In general, lumstations focus on wilderness. military land public access, 
manera! entry, land disposal, and nghtsof-way To varying degrees. these segregation climiate some 
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conflicts between use and comservahon 


Coberade River Aquedact 

Based on the socanon of facies and ther operation. the MWD land can be put into three differemt zones. 
1) dewebuped (concrete, cham-timk fenced canal. pumpeng staboms wrth shop. housing and admunestrative 
areas), 2) »crm-developed (service roads, barrow areas, flood protection dikes, powerlines), and 3) 
undeveloped ( arcas for water wasting m the event the agueduct needs to be dramed. tunnel sectons, old 
aggregate sour.es) These three zones have differemt effects and opportunmes for specses and habutat 
managemem See Map |-} Appendix A for the location of the MWD nght-of-way 


Other Land | s¢3 

In addition to roads associated with utiles, there are access roads associated with private mholdings. both 
author zed and unauthorized, throughout the Planning \rea. especially i the northeastern portion of lmpenal 
County where there 1s an extensive checkerboard land patiern 


Authorizations have been issued for a vanety of uses_1 ¢ . rain gauges. sersrmc detection recordation devices. 
water weils, apiary sites, research and filming 


The mulstary penodically requests use of lands for vanous exercises. inchuding search and rescue. firearms 


qualifications, land navigation traming. reconnaissance and surveillance. cargo drops. parachute tests. and 
vehacle tests, 


A number of small landfills have been im operation for a number of years near urban centers. Two large 
regoona! landfills. Mesquite ( near Glamis) and Eagle Mountam (near Desert Center and Joshua T ree National 
Park) have been authorized, but are not yu! operational Landfills are not included as an clement of land 
management by Federal land management agencies Planning. proposals. ens ironmental analysis. and 
approval occurs under the authonty of local sunsdictions There 1s a considerable body of documentation 
regarding needs and environmental concerns (cg. ground water, species habitats, a quality. and 
park wilderness management) that 1s beyond the scope of this plan to descnbe This plan does not address 
future need or siting of landfills 
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Chapter 4 - Environmental Consequences 


Only resources and resource uses that would have consequences as a result of umplementing the decisions 


Both adverse and beneficial comsequences, based on the effects of the proposed resource condition 
objectives, land use allocations, and the management actions are discussed. Mitigating measures in manuals, 


policy statements, congressional acts, etc., designed to avoid or reduce environmental consequences are 
incorporated into this environmental analysis. Those identified consequences are considered unavoidable 


with the prescribed mitigation. 


Assumptions For Analysis 

An imterdiscioli is eeeess seenall ie dicielinints tool meatal ' The 

° Implemented actions from decisions made in cach management plan alternative would be im 
compliance with all valid existing rights, Federal regulations, Bureau policies, etc. 

° implementation of the approved Plan at the end of this planning process would begin 30 days after 
the approved Plan and record of decision are signed by the BLM state director, and all implemented 
actions would subsequently conform to the specific approved Plan decisions. 

° Impacts are considered to be direct, unless otherwise indicated. 

° The discussion of impacts is based on the best available data. Knowledge of the Planning Area and 
professional judgement, based on observation aad analysis of conditions and responses in similar 
areas, were used to infer environmental impacts where data is limited. 

° Acreage figures and other numbers used in this analysis are approximate projections for comparison 
and analytic purposes only. Readers should not infer that they reflect exact measurements or precise 
calculations. 


° Changes of effects described during the life of the plan would be short term unless otherwise stated 
and would occur during or immediately following implementation of an action. 


° Short-term impacts would occur over a 5-year period following implementation; long-term impacts 
would occur over a 5- to 20-year period. 


Impact Topics Selected for Detailed Analysis 
The major resources/topics to undergo in-depth analysis are listed below and organized by Issue 
1. Impacts to Air Quality 
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impacts to Water Quality 
impacts to Soils 
Impacts to Vegetation 
Impacts to Wildlife 
Impacts to Wilderness 
impacts to Livestock Grazing 
impacts to Wild Horses & Burros 
impacts to Recreation Use 

Impacts to Motor Vehicle Access 
impacts to Mineral Development 
impacts to Cultural Values 

impacts to Lands and Land Use Authorization 
impacts to Socio-Economic Conditions 


Reasonably Foreseeable Future 


auon-otPravrerr 


This section presents a scenano or assumption of constancy or changes in land and other uses and trends over 
the life of the plan to help guide the analysis and statement of impacts in this chapter. 


Langs Acvons 

Little urban growth 1s expected im the Planning Area due to its remoteness from existing urban centers, the 
relatively small amount of private lands in the area, lack of infrastructure, and the relatively harsh, water-less 
carries a significant cost burden for infrastructure support. This development would most likely occur at 
existing populated centers and along freeways at exit points. Catellus Development Corporation has 
proposed to dispose of lands in northeast Imperial County and acquire some public lands in two other small 
areas, which could see some development. 


Significant use of portions of the Planning Area has been made for utilities, highways, and railways crossing 
of the desert. Future additional lines are projected at one new major power or pipe line per established utility 
corndor. In is anticipated that Highway 95 between Vidal Junction and Needles (to four lanes and elevated) 
could be upgraded within the next 20 years. Finally, from new technologies and water conservation/ demand 
needs there 1s an anticipated increase in demand for communications sites (towers and access roads) along 
major highways and a few groundwater storage proposals, both of which involve light development, but no 
permanent human presence 


Large solid waste landfills have been proposed and environmentally assessed in the Planning Area over the 
last several years, two of which, the Mesquite and Eagle Mountain have cleared NEPA and CEQA and could 
become operational in the next few years (including expansion of rail use and jobs growth). With these in 
place and emphasis on recycling in the region, probability of more proposals in the Planning Area is low. 


Minerals 

Expansion of existing and development of new gold mines has been expected to dominate the picture for 
many years, but recent world trends may dampen this picture. To the extent that gold continues to be mined, 
it will likely occur in the Chocolate Mountains-Picacho gold belt area of Imperial County. Mining here 
would continue to be characterized as large scale, heap-leach type operations involving disseminated gold. 
Known reserves are estimated to last |() years at which time mining would dramatically tapper off. The 
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imperial Project, 2 proposed new gold mine in the area would have a nine-year life. 


No other mining of metallic minerals is expected for years as nearly all known potential for them is in BLM 
wilderness areas. 


° Limestone in the Big Maria, Palen and Chuckwalla Mountains of Riverside County for specialty 

° Gypsum in the Little Maria and Palen-McCoy Mountains for plaster, wallboard, and other 
products; however well developed and cheaper sources in the region and Mexico and lack of 
nearby manufacturing plants for the raw product may stifle development in the Planning Area. 

° Wollastonite in the Big and Little Maria Mountains of Riverside County for porcelain glaze, filler, 
and whiting agent. 

° Calcium chlonde from evaporation ditches/ponds on Bristol, Cadiz, and possibly Danby Dry Lake 
beds at current levels of development. These operations are expected to remain at current levels 

° Sodium chloride from evaporation ditches/ponds on Danby Dry Lake at current level of 
development. This operation is expected to remain at current levels. 
highway resurfacing (involving new nearby borrow sites), and growth in nearby urbanizing 
valleys. Existing sites should meet market demand for the next 10 years, after which new sites 
may have to be developed. 

° Nearby geothermal and oil and gas development is not expected to change and have an affect land 
in the Planning Arca. 


R on Acti 
In general, the overall level of recreational use is currently low throughout the Planning Area except on a 
site-specific, seasonal basis. For instance, use in developed campgrounds and long-term visitor areas, as well 
as on lands adjacent to the Imperial Sand Dunes Recreation Area, is often moderate to high during the cooler 
months of the year. But as distances from concentrated use zones increases, there is generally a concomitant 
decrease in use. Regarding trends of popular recreation activities in the Planning Area, use appears to be 
neither significantly increasing nor diminishing. To the degree that nearby urban centers (Coachella, 
Colorado River, Imperial, and Palo Verde valleys) grow there could be a general increase in extensive uses 
in the Planning Area. However, off road use, resulting in routes proliferation, has not been an issue on public 
lands away from the edges of urban centers and is not anticipated to become one. Significant new use of 
BLM wilderness areas is not anticipated. 


OHV use in the two established (1980 CDCA Plan) open areas, Rice Dunes and Ford Dry Lake will continue 
to be very low, or non-existent. On the other hand the demand for such use in the lower Chemehuevi Wash 
area is increasing. The annual Johnson Vallicy to Parker motorcycle race has not been run for several years, 
but could continue depending upon the outcome of plan decisions. 


Upland game and deer hunting, largely a fall-winter local phenomenon that occurs in microphyll woodland 
washes, is not expected to increase. 

Recreation uses are subject to cyclical fluctuations like other societal phenomena, but a few factors suggest 
These facts include: general increase in preference for natural, undeveloped settings, aging population base, 
increased affluence and comfort-desiring (for recreation vehicles), and mild and dry winters. Most of these 
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people will “winter” (as many do now) for half-year durations engaging in off-highway vehicle touring, 
hunt Ag se iaieniiamah aii aniliel ‘ ‘al. and other cae 


Wildfires 

The spread of alien plants , especially annual grasses, creates an extraordinary potential for disastrous 

ecological change. Historically in the Planning Area, the occurrence of wildfires is low. As we monitor the 

occurrence and find problems, we may advocate and implement one or more of the following measures: 

° establish one or more BLM fire stations in the Planning Area to reduce the suppression response 
tume 

° establish seasonal campfire closures 

. establish mechanical or chemical control of alien plants im key areas 


Mili : 
The relatively small amount (less than 1%) of CMAGR that is currently impacted duc to air - ground and 


SEAL training operations has been in place for 15 years and is not expected to change. 


loshua Tree National Park Visitati 
The vast majority of visitors to JTNP focus on the western half (outside the Planning Arca); change is not 


anticipated in the castern half. 

General Perspective 

Several broad perspectives on proposed land use decisions with comparisons by alternative are contained 
in Appendix O with no further reference in this chapter. 


4.1 No Action Alternative 


4.1.1 Air Quality 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 

The National Fallback standards and guidelines would promote the maintenance of the processes 
and functions necessary to maintain and improve healthy soil and vegetation within grazing 
allotments which would improve air quality from reduced particulate pollutants adjacent to 
allotments. 


Fugitive dust emissions result from wind crossing disturbed or dry unconsolidated soi! surfaces. 
Small reductions in movement of particulate dust would result with increased vegetative cover. 
Emissions rates from areas outside of grazing allotments would continue at current rates. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The current level of management on 189,564 acres of designated ACECs has a slight positive 
effect on air quality through a few prescriptions designed to reduced surface disturbance (e.g, 
vegetation restoration, road & wash closures). 


Surface disturbing projects are evaluated on a case by case basis without a limit. Potential impacts 
include; surface disturbance on a larger scale and little incentive to direct projects to other less 
sensitive areas which potentially add particulate pollutants to the environment. 
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from Issue 5: Motortzed-\ chicle Acces’ Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
impacts to a qualsty from motorized vehacies pnmanty occur from utilizanon of “open” arcas and 
general access along routes of travel. Travel m “open” area can produce particulate matter from 
wind-biown dust and reduces vegetaton cover which leaves soils vulnerable to wind cromon. 
Under current management there are two open arcas in the Planning Arca, Ford Dry Lake OHV 
area (1134 acres) and Rice Valley OHV arca (2790acres). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Increases im population im urban arcas such as Los Angeles and San Diego generally icad to 
impacts to air quality from PM,, and CO emissions. Although development m the Planning Arca 
has been low histoncally and little urban growth is expected mm the Planning Arca, air quality m 
non-attainment arcas Could continue to be smpacted by the exportation of “urban™ smog to remote 
regions im the desert. Additionally, PM, may continue to be a problem im arcas affected by 
surface disturbance from uses such as grazing, recreation and large soil disturbing projects. 


Water Quality 


From Isswe |: Standards and Guidelines 

Implementing the National Fallback standards and guidelines would enhance and strengthen 
present management of grazing activities occurring in the Planning Arca. This change i direction 
would contribute to minor improvement of water quality from natural sources. Results from recent 
rangeland health assessments of Lazy Daisy, Ford Dry Lake, and Rice Valley Allotments found 
that resource conditions meet the standards. The Chemehuevi Allotment did not mect the 
nparian/wetland standards duc to an infestation of tamarnsk and impacts from burros at West Well. 
Development of prescribed water (water troughs, prpe, and storage tanks) improvements in Lazy 
Daisy would enhance current conditions by mmproving cattle distribution. 


There would be improvement in hydrologic function resulting in improved water quality. As 
uplands and nparian vegetation improve, peak runoff and overland flow would be reduced and 
imcreased mpanan vegetation would protect and stabilize adjacent soils. There would be an 
mcrease in water infiltration through most soils and a decrease in sedimentation. There are no 
appreciable riparian and wetland areas in Chemehwevi, Ford Dry Lake, and Rice Valicy 
Allotments and improvement im these areas would be negligible 


Current conditions and trends for water quality outside of allotments would continue at current 
levels. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Potential impacts to water resources can result from any activity which adversely affects water 
The current level of management on 189,564 acres of designated ACECs has a slight positive 
effect on water quality through a few prescriptions designed to improve water quality (c.g. 
removal of tamansk, fencing of waters). 


Grazing activities which occur on 605,453 acres impact water quality through coliform bactena 
contamination. Additionally, water resources are impacted through soil compaction and the 
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reducnon of vegetative and ler cover that reduces imfiltranon and mcreases storm water runoff 
and sedumentabon 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Burro grazing activites occur on 600,00 acres within the Planning Area and may adversely umpact 
water quality through coliform bactena contamination Add:tonally, water resources may be 
mmpacted through soil compaction and the reduction of vegetation and litter cover that reduces 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

implementation of the Natoonal Fallback standards and guidelincs, cumulatively with the many 
other state and regoonal mstiatives to protect, enhance, and maintain ecosystem health, will result 
m unproved rangeland health There will be less soil crosson, improved vegetative diversity, 


improvements to mparian arcas will result from increased vegetative cover which will result in 
recreations uses. 


4.13 Soil Quality 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 

Current rangeland health assessment work indicates that the soul standard has been met in the four 
allotments. In general, umplementation of that standard would result in posstrve impacts to upland 
would be slow and the results complex. Surface litter plays a complex role im soil health. It cycles 
moderates soil temperature, conserves soil moisture, and involved im the development of soil 
structure. The positive changes expected to occur to soil are; reduced soil crusting, reduced 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Under this alternative, range improvement development is provided by the current biological 
Some compaction and disturbance of soil are expected when hauling equipment, materials and 
personnel to work site Impacts to soil would be minimal and recovery would occur during the 
new facilities and this would be slightly offset when other trail use 1s reduced. Cattleguards would 
be placed along a fence in the road resulting in negligible impacts to the surrounding soil. 


From Issue 4; Wild Horse and Burros 
of vegetation and litter cover which protects soils from erosional processes and, to some degree, 
soil compaction that channels and concentrates storm water runoff, Burros have ranges for 
seasonal movements that may cover an area of 600,000 acres during a year in which plant 
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quality. 


From Lssue 5: Motorized \ chicle Access Routes of Travel Designation 

Off-road vehicle use, both competitive and casual, has potential to umpact the soil resource, 
partcularty if the activity occurs within areas with highly crodibie soils. Competitive off-highway 
events occur on the Johnson Valley to Parker and the Parker 400 race corndors. Direct impacts 
from events include physical destruction of vegetation which mcreases soil loss from water runoff, 


dust and soil compaction. 


impacts from general access under the multuple-use Class guidelines to soil quality are largely 
unknown. However, impacts from new disturbances and potential soil loss would be expected as 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

implementation of the National Fallback standards and guidelines, cumulatively with the many 
other state and regoonal mutiatives to protect, enhance, and maintain ecosystem health, will result 
in improved rangeland health There will be less soil erosion, improved vegetative diversity, 
improved livestock forage, umproved upland and npanan habitats, and improved water quality. 


Specifically, umprovements to the soils and uplands areas will occur slowly over decades and will 
affect not only upland systems components such as soil, water, vegetation, and wildlife, but also 
structure, influence the movement of air, water, roots, nutrients, and soil organisms. These sot! 


Vegetation Management 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 
General Vegetation: Vegetation within grazing allotments would be positively affected by 
implementation of the four National Fallback standards. Three of the four allotments meet the 
standards, but at West Well in the Chemehuevi Allotment the mpanan/wetland standard was not 
met due to infestation of tamarisk and impacts from burros to West Well. Recommended 


prescribed actions have been proposed and authorized by management to remedy these proble.. 


Under this alternative, minimal improvement is expected due to the current low level of grazing 
use in all four allotments. Improvement would come in the form of extended period of growth for 
perennial forage species im response to continued achievement of the native species standard 
through implementation of grazing management practices. The pernod for plants to recover from 
cattle consumption 1s expected to increase over the long-term. There would be benefits when 
biomass and vigor increase for forage plants with sustained maintenance of the standard. 
Continued maintenance of plant vigor would result in a corresponding short-term decrease in 
biomass, seed production, and seedling establishment for those species not currently consumed 
by cattle. Plant volume for forage species is expected to increase the greatest in Sonoran Creosote 
Scrub and Mojave Creosote Scrub plant communities. However, the Desert Dry Wash plant 
community may realize the greatest increase in forage plant volume by unit area. The increase in 
volume would likely increase canopy cover. There would be a benefit from increased litter for 
those series recerving higher rainfall. Over the long-term all perenmal plants adjacent to existing 
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range improvements would increase in volume and vigor. 


Seed production and seedling establishment for forage plants would increase slightly for the short- 
term. Germination of perennial grass and shrubs are expected to increase in areas where viable 


Significant flora expression of plant senes or communities 1s anticipated for those communities 
that have not reached thei potential. Benefits from an increase in vegetative diversity for all plant 
communities are expected. However, significant increases in diversity are expected in Sonoran 
and Mojave Creosote Scrub plant communities. Where communities have the potential, tree and 
shrub structure 1s expected to increase, and development of trees and shrubs for appropriate age- 
class distribution 1s expected, as well Those species of plants and animals that seck greater plant 
would benefit with this change. In the long-term, plant series will reflect achievement of later 
seral stages of the plant community. This shift in plant communities should reflect a greater 
diversity of plants and animals. 


Recruitment of perennial species is expected when weather permits. Removal of cattle after a 
favorable growing scason would increase perennial grasses and shrubs. Fire frequency is not 
expected to change except prescribed burns utilized to increase perennial species or to improve 


Construction activities that require installation of fence, troughs, pipe, storage tanks, and a corral 
would remove or trim vegetation in small areas, typically in or adjacent to currently denuded areas. 
Trimmed plants would sprout and regrowth would occur relatively quickly after construction is 
complete. Construction of improvements in tortoise habitat must adhere to existing direction listed 
in the biological opimion and Appendix C. 


Trends and conditions for vegetation outside allotments would continue as currently observed. 


Biological Soil Crusts: The disturbance of biological crusts by large grazing animals would affect 
these species. The crust’s response to these disturbances varies depending on soil moisture, soil 
movement and compaction from the grazing animal's hooves These allotments have been grazed 
for decades and continued light grazing would not produce additional changes to species diversity 
of the biological crust. Changes in grazing management may produce site specific impacts to 
biological crusts. When impacted sites are identified appropriate management action would be 
taken to maintain these sites. Trends and conditions for biological crusts outside allotments would 
continue as currently observed. 


Riparian/W etiand: Riparian areas at certain spring sources within Lazy Daisy and Chemehuvi 
Allotments would quickly improve after treatment with prescribed actions. Conditions for all 
npanian/wetland areas are expected to improve over the long-term with continuous rangeland 
health assessments. There would be a significant increase in mpanan plant species and would 
benefit mparian obligate plant and animal species with a reduction in occurrence of tamarisk in 
nparian/wetland areas. There would an increase in structure from trees and shrubs in t!:2 mpanan 
zone. The width and length of the mpanan zone following the area of moisture would increase. 
The plant and animal community would benefit from changes in composition of vegetative cover 
from herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees. The number of age-classes for plants will increase over 
the long-term. As plant conditions improve, the diversity of plants and animals would increase. 
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There would be a slow reduction in non-mpanan species in the potennal wet zone. 

Short-term construction related activines for water developments or fence construction for 
protecuon of mparian vegetation would temporanly disturb or remove mpanan and adjacent 
upland vegetation. This activity 1s not expected to significantly affect plant communities duc to 
the relative abundance of soil mossture. 


Trends and conditions for mparian/wetland outside allotments would continue as currently 
observed. 


Noxious Weeds: There would be a substantial decrease in specific noxsous weeds that respond 
to management techmques. Tamansk would be reduced im mpanan and wetland areas throughout 
the Planning Arca. Reduction of noxious weeds by increased competition from native plants 
would move plant senes to later seral stages. As native plant species increase, plant and animal 
establishment. 


and may increase noxious weeds at or near the disturbance. Trends and conditions for noxious 
weeds outside allotments would continue as currently observed. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Natural C ~ 

The existing planning environment provides a relatively high level of protection of natural 
communities. This results from the presence of one large National Park (JTNP) that is almost 
entirely designated wilderness, one large military base (CMAGR) with use restricted to a few 
relatively small target areas (<1% of CMAGR), and designated BLM wilderness areas (Fig. 2-4). 
JTNP and wilderness areas are managed specifically for natural values, disturbance of natural 
communities in these areas is slight. Table 4-1 shows the acres and percent of cach natural 
community type within these areas. The following figures from the table are notable: |) very little 
(4%) Desert Chenopod Scrub is in these provected areas, 2) a high proportion (102 of 140=73%) 
of Springs and Seeps are in these areas, 3) all Mojave Pinyon and Juniper Woodland 1s mm these 
areas; and 4) no Playas are in these arcas. 


Table 4-1. Acres and percent of total of cach natural community within JTINP, CMAGR, and BLM 


wilderness. 


1 086.547 (29) 
25,273 (3) 403,619 (50) 
5°.265 ( 8) 132.792 (20) 77,933 (12) 
1,928 (100) 


408506 (11) 323.910 ( 9) 


76 ( 4) 
21 (15) 
4.110(5 


70 ($0) 


16.010 
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Most of the impacts to natural communibes occur on private lands or on BLM non-wilderness 
lands. impacts on the latter generally result from authorized actrvines under BLM's multipie-use 
mandatc. Table 4-2 shows the acres and percent of cach natural communsty within cach MUC 
(desagnated wilderness 1s included under MUC C m the table) The following numbers from the 
table are notable: |) 32 percent of Desert Chenopod Scrub is in MUC | even though it is a very 
rare community, 2) 64 percent of Playas is in MUC I, 3) n0 Desert Dry Wash Woodland and only 
a very small proportion of Sand Dunes (3%) are im MUC I, and 4) only one Springs and Sceps site 
is in MUC L 


Table 4-2. mg er etme teqer-cemaamt-tarmre Aeneas ape ws. stay dngaa 


404,363 (51) 
79,462 (13) 
1 928 (100) 


Impacts to large portions of the Playa community at the Ford Dry Lake and Sand Dunes 
community in the Rice Valley open areas are potentially significant. However, histoncally, OHV 
use has been very low at both sites and the mmpacts have been insignificant. 


Impacts from the two cattle grazing allotments and two sheep allotments include competition with 
native wildlife for forage (Heske and Campbell | 991), disruption of sensitive natural communities 
(especially Springs and Seeps), reduction in annual plant diversity (Waser and Price 1981), and 
compaction of soils. The last two effects are most severe in the vicinity of springs, water troughs, 
corrals and salt licks used by cattle (e.g, Sunflower Spring). The effects of grazing on ecosystems 
in arid lands are reviewed by Archer and Smeins (1991). 


Table 4-3 shows the acres and percent of natural communities within the four livestock grazing 
allotments on BLM (and interspersed private) lands All of the allotments include only a small 
portion of several natural communities except for the following |) Lazy Daisy Cattle Allotment 
includes all (100%) of the Mojave Pinyon and Juniper Woodland, 26 percent of Mojave Desert 
Scrub, and 11 percent of the Springs and Seeps; 2) Rice Valley Sheep Allotment includes 17 
percent of the Sand Dunes, and 3) Ford Dry Lake Sheep Allotment includes another § percent of 
the Sand Dunes 
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Table 43. Acres and percent of wtal of cach nature! community ethan BLM grazing alloements Lary 
J Lake 


Other widely disseminated activities that result in low level or localized effects on natural 
communities include camping. long-term visitor (camping) areas. and communication sites 
Vanous recreational activities, such as hunting. target shooting. rockhounding. birdwatching. and 
of plant parts for the dned-plant floral industry can slightly reduce plant volume in a local area. 
but the overall extent has been very small The mayor effect of these actrvities 1s from vehicle use 
on roads and mm washes 


The total area of all targets within CMAGR is 2.812 acres, <1% of the Range. Potential impacts 
within the targets include vegetation removal from bombing. flares. and other use of targets. 
potential fires, and light use of roads. There is an extensive network of air corndors over the 
Planning Area, this could result in minor disturbance to wildlife where flights are low 
(Weisenberger ef al 1996) 

Ecosystem Processes 

Changes to ecosystem processes that greatly affect natural communities and vegetation include 
construction of roads, highways, railroads, aqueducts, agnculture, urban development. fencing. 


and large projects. These barners restrict movements of animals and can disrupt gene flow of 
both animals and plants 


Special Status Plants 
Similar to the natural communities, the existing planning environment provides a relatively high 
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level of conservahon for mamy specsal status plants. Table N-| Appendix N shows the acres and 
percent of the potential range ( number of sstes for some species) of cach special status plant within 
these JTINP, CMAGR, and BLM wilderness, management entities with a high level of surface 
protection and a very low level of use. The table shows that 24 of the 32 special status plants 
occur in one or more of these arcas. For 5 of the 32 (red grama, saguaro, crown-of-thorns, 
Robson's monardelia, and Munz’ cholla), more than 80 percent of the range 1s in these areas For 
12 of the 32 (the previous plus Los Animas colubrina, California ditaxis, spearicaf, Arizona 
pholistoma, Orocop:a sage, Cos’ cassia, and Mecca-aster), more than $0 percent of the range 1s 
im these areas. And for 200 th. 32, more than 30 percent is in these arcas. Only 8 of the 32 
plants species do not occur mm Uy 2 areas. 


Coachella Valley milkvetch, the only federally listed plant in the NECO Planning Arca. is found 
at one site in JTNP and two sites BLM-administered lands, in MUC L (Map 3-7b Appendix A). 
These sites are protected by policies that listed plants and thei hab:tat, to the extent known, will 
be avoided by projects At a minimum, mitigation measures would be developed in coordination 
with USFWS and approved by them through formal consultation under Section 7 of the 
Endangered Species Act. The two BLM sites are not in a utility corridor, not in a livestock grazing 
allotment, and not in a burro HMA. Off-road travel by vehicles could effect any of the three 
populations 


Most impacts to special status plants occur on private lands or on BLM non-wilderness lands. 
Impacts on the latter generally result from authorized activities under BLM's multiple-use 
mandate Table N-2 Appendix N shows the acres and percent of each special status plant within 
each BLM MUC_ Class C includes designated wilderness. A considerable portion of the range 
of some special status plants 1s in Class C and wilderness, this has been addressed mmmediately 
above 


it 1s significant that 19 percent of the range of angel trumpet, 28 percent of Harwood's rattleweed, 
and 100 percent of the sites for giant Spanish needle are on Unclassified lands These lands are 


planned for disposal into private ownership, development would presumably follow such a 
transfer 


Table N-3 Appendix N shows the acres and percent of the range (number of sites for some species) 
of each special status plants within the four livestock grazing allotments on BLM (and interspersed 
private) lands. The most significant are crucifixion thorn with 61 percent of its range in the two 
cattle allotments (not eaten by cattle), lobed ground-cherry with 41 percent of its range m the Lazy 
Dassy Cattle Allotment, glandular ditaxis with 2! percent of its range in the Chemehuevi Cattle 
Allotment, foxta:! cactus with 14 percent of its range in all four grazing allotments, and desert 
umcor plant with 10 percent of its range 1 all four allotments. The reminder of plants wither do 
not occur or have less than 2 percent occurrence im grazing allotments. 


Both sheep and cattle can eat special status species Of the $ special status plants listed above. 
crucifixsen thorn and foxtail cactus are not eaten by livestock, but the other three might be eaten 
(Jessica Walker, Botanist, BLM, pers. comm.) Livestock can also trample special status plants. 
They can damage habitat by compacting soils, reducing cryptogamic crusts (Brotherson ef al 
1983), reducing annual plant diversity (Wascr and Prce 1981), and altering other soil water and 
chermcal characteristics, these impacts can lead to elimination of sensitive plant species (Klemer 
and Harnc 1977). The greatest effects of trampling and soil compaction occur at water troughs, 
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corrals, and salt licks. All but the Lazy Daisy Allotment receive very low, infrequent use, as 
described carher 
From Issue 4; Wild Horse and Burres 


Vegetative plant comununmes vary throughout the HMAs whoch burros utilize for forage and 
cover. Key forage areas are typically located ncar water sources where herds would congregate. 
especially during the dry season If populations are maintained at appropriate levels m these areas. 
more than adequate forage 1s expected to cx:st for that population level throughout the remainder 
of the HMA. Monstormng utilization levels determine if the level of use 1s within the proper use 
factor for that key species. If the utulization levels exceed the proper use factor, the plant species 
are considered to be adversely affected Arcas which have overlapping use by grazing ungulates 
are most susceptible to overgrazing. Varnous degrees of foraging behavior by burros on shrubs can 
be seen. Two examples are bark stripping of ocotillio (fouguieria splendens) and a well 
developed browse line on palo verde (Cercidiwm sp) Although these impacts to these plant 
species are not detrimental to thew existence, they do act as indicators as to the level of activity 
occurring in the arca. 


From Issue 5; Motorized-V chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 

The low-level, dispersed recreation use im the Planning Area results has a relatively low wmpact 
to habitats and rare plant species Table N-4 Appendix N shows the average number of miles of 
roads per square mile in cach natural community type. The total for all of NECO is 61 miles per 
section (or 22 miles per township). These figures represent an 18% reduction im the miles of 
“open” routes, which includes closures created by the CDPA and proposed in NECO (see section 
2.5). Even without the NECO proposals the numbers are small due to histoncal low use and large 
areas dedicated to low impact uses 


In spite of the above analysis roads, by them very nature, have low vegetative cover and compacted 
souls. Although the size of the disturbed arca may not be significant i stself, there are a vanety 
of other effects of vehicle use that add to the significance. Among these are the following 


* Introduction and spread of exotic plants, 

¢ Alterations m surface water flow and percolation, especially where the roadbed 1s not at grade 
level (the overall effect may be to mcrease overall plant height, plant biomass, and foliage 
arthropods through “water harvesting” adjacent to compacted roadbeds [Johnson ef a/ 1975, 
Vasek ef al. 1975b), 

* Loss of native vegetation due to associated camping along routes. 


Table 4-4 does not include washes in areas where navigable washes may be driven Lise of washes 
has sumilar effects to roads but also may result in loss of native vegetation in the wash or im 
adjacent areas as drivers leave the wash or “search” for alternate washes. Navigable washes have 
not been identified and, hence, the quantity 1s difficult to assess. However, driving in washes 
occurs mostly im Desert Dry Wash Woodland, which has a relatively high animal species nchnes: 
Most of the driving in washes occurs im the southern half of the Planning Area in November 
through Apni. 
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Table 4-4. Average number of miles of road (not including navigable washes) per square mile mm each natural 


impacts to large portion of the Playa community at the Ford Dry Lake and Sand Dunes community 
in the Rice Valley open areas are potentially significant. Historically, OHV use has been low at 


There are few recreation centers and campgrounds in or near the Planning Area to support 
recreation. Long-term winter visitors have been encouraged to congregate in local towns or camp 
in one of three long-term visitor areas (LTVAs). This has considerably reduced the incidence of 
random, dispersed camping which could have the potential to impact hundreds of acres of 
vegetation over a long period through crushing and disposal of wastes. The reduction of impacts 
from dispersed camping is off-set by the amount of area devoted to the LTVAs: 3066 acres for 
Midland and Mule Mountain LTV As which are in or near proposed DWMAs. 


The Johnson Valley to Parker and Parker 400 routes would remain designated for competitive 
racing - i.c., high speed, competitive off-road vehicle events and accompanying spectator uses at 
pits and finish areas. This activity, while confined to traditional route alignments and areas - and 
in spite of design and stipulations - does result in soil compaction and erosion, widening of 
existing roads and trails, creation of new roads and trails, and increased direct mortality and 
harassment of wildlife. In spite of land use decision in all likelihood the Parker 400 is no longer 
viable due to certainty of a finding of jeopardy opinion (desert tortoise) by the FWS and the fact 
that the event no longer has promoter interest. Retaining the MUC criteria for new race routes 
means that new route alignments could be created. While the opportunity for application is limited 
and would almost certainly have to be addressed in an EIS, potential impacts could be significant. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

General Vegetation 

The existing planning environment provides a relatively high level of protection for vegetation 
communities in the Planning Area. This is due to the large portion of the Planning Area that is in 
Joshua Tree National Park, wilderness areas, BLM ACECs, and Chocolate Mountains Acrial 
Gunnery Range. Implementation of the Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines for livestock 
grazing will positively benefit vegetation communities to a small degree because grazing levels 
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are low in the four grazing allotments and only occasional in three of the four. 


communication sites, and mining. Historically, most miming activity in the Planning Arca was 
small im size. In recent decades, several large mines occupying several thousands of acres have 
been developed in the southern part of the Planning Area. Effects of miming are most significant 
on rare communities such as Playas and Desert Dry Wash Woodland in the Planning Area. 


invasions of exotic plants, especially the widespread conversion from native perennial grasses and 
forbs to alien annual grasses may disrupt community associations. Changes in insect consumption, 
seed dispersal, and pollination will continue to alter plant community species composition. 
Increases in fires carried by alien annual grasses may also effect plant community species 
composition. 


Casual use impacts are low. Visitation is low and seasonal and concentrated in LTVAs. Casual 
use in open dunes and playas is very low, but heavy use could be impacting tho them and adjacent 
Desert Chenopod Scrub communities. The proposal designation of routes would (along with the 
effects of the CDPA in 1994) reduce the total length of roads by 18%. 


vegetation communities as well as Desert Chenopod Scrub communities adjacent to playas may 
be altered and even eliminated totally. 


Burro grazing and trampling of vegetation in the southern part of the Planning Area is heavy. 
Burros are above carrying capacity and have expanded outside of herd management areas. 


Special Status Plants 

Most special status plants are receiving few, if any, impacts. However, inventories are not 
thorough, and the actual distribution of cach species is poorly known. Generally, surveys for 
special status plants are conducted prior to project authorization, and avoidance of plants is 
standard. 


Only five special status plants have more than 2 percent of their potential range in grazing 
allotments. Two of these are not eaten by cattle. Increases in fires carried by alien annual grasses 


may affect most special status plants, most of which are not fire-adapted. 


Biological Crusts 

Due to the low level of surface disturbing activities in the Planning Area, biological crusts should 
be in good condition. In the four grazing allotments, there may be some disturbance from hoof 
action, this would be most severe near and at water sites and along trailing areas. The effect of 
the conversion of ground cover from native perennial grasses and forbs to alien annual grasses 1s 
not known. Increases in fires carried by alien annual grasses may affect biological crusts over 
large areas. 


Riparian/W etland 

The few riparian and wetland areas are receiving minimal disturbance cxcept in the southern part 
of the Planning Area where burro populations exceed carrying capacity. Trampling at water 
sources has disturbed mpanan anc wetland vegetation at these sites. 
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Elsewhere, most springs and small streams are in mountaims im designated wilderness areas: 
associated mparnian and wetland vegetation is undisturbed. However, tamarisk infestations at 
spmngs and seeps has degraded some sites. 


Noxious Weeds 

Over large areas of the California Desert, including the Planning Area, alien grasses have replaced 
native perenmal grasses and forbs. The overall effect of these large scale conversions on plant 
communities is unknown. Noxious weeds are known to invade new arcas along roads and at 


in additon, non-native tamansk trees have replaced native mpanan communities along nvers and 
streams and even at springs throughout the West. Due to the scarcity of flowing streams, tamarisk 
infestation has occurred primarily at springs in the Planning Area. There has been some effort 
expended on cradication at these sites. 


Wildlife Management 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 

The National Fallback standards and guidelines would promote the ecological function and 
processes necessary to maintain and improve special status species habitats on the four grazing 
allotments. Since species would be considered in mecting rangeland health standards, livestock 
grazing practices would be designed to promote the conservation and recovery of listed species. 
food for animal communities. Increases im plant cover and litter will provide increased shelter for 
abundance would result. 


Increased plant diversity, especially in the shrub and tree layers will increase animal diversity by 
providing increased plant community structure improvements in structure, diversity, and size of 
riparian habitats will be especially effective in increasing animal diversity and sustaining 
migratory bird populations. 


noxious weeds, such as tamansk in mpanan habitat, and prevention of the introduction and spread 
of new noxious weeds will aid in increasing or maintaining animal diversity and abundance. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Desert Tortoise 

The following description of impacts 1s not exhaustive, but highlights the more significant impacts. 
For a more complete description of activities affecting desert tortoise, see Current Desert Tortoise 
Management Situation in Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Planning Area. 


Overall BLM policy for management of desert tortoise habitat is set forth in Desert Tortoise 
Habitat Management on the Public Lands: A Rangewide Plan. \t was signed in 1988. BLM 
habitat categories (1, II, and III) are established in this document. The California Statewide Desert 
Tortoise Management Policy established more specific tortoise habitat management policies for 
California and developed the map of tortoise habitat categories. 
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More than a million acres of critical habstat (47%) in Federal ownership are withdrawn from 
various uses for special purposes (Table 4-5). The withdrawals for CMAGR, JINP, and 
wildemess restrict public access and uses, and they provide a high level of protection for desert 
testoiss hstitat. Additonal tortoise habitat not designated as critical habitat is also im these 
habitat overall receiving a high level of protection. The other withdrawals primarily restrict 
disposal of the lands from Federal ownership. 


In addition, the BLM has several ACECs (Map 2-1 Appendix A) that are entirely within desert 
tortorse critical habitat. However, only the Chuckwalla Bench ACEC was designated for 
protection of nch natural communities and important tortoise habitat. It includes about 101.674 
acres of tortoise habitat. ht established priorities for land acquisition (much accomplished), 
designated routes of travel, developed interpretive signing and brochure, and limited camping to 
within 100 feet of open routes. The BLM also has six habitat management plans (Map 2-! 
Appendix A), however, only the Milpitas Wash HMP contains measures addressing desert tortoise 
habitat needs. 


The most significant effects on desert tortoise arise from activities on private lands and on 
multiple-use activities authorized mostly on BLM lands. 


About 328,000 acres (16%) of desert tortoise critical habitat lie within utility corndors. Strong 
mutigation measures, including compensation. are applied to utility construction and maintenance 
projects. Nevertheless, even after restoration efforts are made, there is a residual habitat 
disturbance resulting in loss of food and cover for tortoises. For most utility lines there is a service 
road that 1s open to the public. Pipelines create the largest and most severe and longest lasting 


disturbances. Utilities probably do not significantly fragment tortoise populations, as tortoises can 
move freely over level, disturbed surfaces. 


Table 4-5. Acres (and percentages) of Federal lands m critical habstat that are withdrawn Um 1 ultuple-use. 
the portion of JTINP outside of critical habutat 1s she 


1. In addition to the national park withdrawal, most of Joshua Tree National Park is also designated 
wilderness 
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The Colorado River Aqueduct (Map 2-1 Appendix A) is operated by the Metropolitan Water 
District. The major effects of the canal are |) impeding of the movements of animals, 2) altcring 
of surface water flow patterns across syphons using dikes, 3) and potential flooding of water- 
wasting zones (open desert areas owned by Metropolitan Water District where water 1s diverted 
im the event there ts a need to drain the Canal). 


The effects of grazing use on desert tortoise and on desert tortorse critical habutat in all four of the 
allotments has been reviewed by USFWS through formal consultation according to procedures set 
forth m the Endangered Species Act. Grazing im these allotments has special stipulations to 
protect desert tortorse _ None of the four allotments has an allotment management plan. 


The Chemehuevi Allotment includes a substantial amount of the Chemehuevi Critical Habitat 
Unit. However, the allotment has only a few head of cattle at most (about 15), and it has had none 
since 1989 (sce Table 3-7 grazing). The one developed livestock water is not in critical habitat. 
Based on this history of grazing use, effects of grazing in this allotment are not significant. 


The Lazy Daisy Cattle Allotment covers 260,025 acres (11%) of critical habitat, all within the 
Chemehuevi Critical Habitat Unit. Grazing use of this allotment has been light to moderate for 
the past 15 years (Table 3-7 grazing). Although cattle are in the allotment year-round, the gencral 
pattern of use is that cattle forage in tortoise habitat im Ward Valley and Clipper Valicy primarily 
in the winter and spring. the cattle move into the cooler Old Woman Mountains im the summer. 
approved in the biological opimon for this allotment. 


The impacts of cattle grazing can include the following: |) competition for forage (Avery 1998), 
2) trampling of tortoise burrows (Avery 1998); 3) changing of plant composition, density, and 
cover (Avery 1998, Blydenstein ef al. 1957, Waser and Price 1981), and 4) compaction of soils. 


Competition for forage is possible because of the overlap of dicts (Avery 1998). This potential 
1s increased since cattle are im tortoise habitat in the spring when annual vegetation that tortoises 
require 1s available. Since the Lazy Daisy Allotment 1s an ephemeral/perenmial allotment, a special 
authorization could be made for ephemeral (annual plant) forage in years when forage exceeds 350 
pounds/acre. Although cattle could increase in numbers then, the abundance of forage would 
reduce the significance of such an increase to tortoises. The greatest effects on tortoises are 
probably in poor annual plant years when cattle will cat even the small amount of annual plant 
forage available (Avery 1998). 


Removal of vegetation cover can reduce the capability of tortoises to thermoregulate and to find 
protection from sun or wind. Avery (1998) observed the trampling of tortoise burrows and the 
entrapment of a live tortoise, potentially leading to death. Compaction of soils, most pronounced 
around springs, water troughs, corrals, and salt licks, can limit tortoises in their selection of 


Highway traffic has been, and continues to be, an important cause of mortality for the desert 
tortoise (Berry and Nicholson 1984). In addition to direct mortality, roads cause habitat 
fragmentation and restriction of movements and gene flow. Roads also provide increased access 
to remote areas for illegal collection and vandalism of plants and animals (Nicholson 1978, 
Garland and Bradicy 1984, Boarman and Sazaki 1996, Jennings 1991). 
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Closing some roads following the criteria noted mm section 2.5 will benefit the tortorse through 
reduced vehicle mortality and illegal collecnon. The proposed “open™ road designations would 
result in 24 miles per township (36 sections) for all critical habitat, not counting arcas of “open™ 
washes sysicms. 


The Border Patrol conducts a large illegal alsen imterdaction program im the southern half of the 
78 corndors. Most agents work in vehicles primarily on highways and major service roads, but 
occasionally they give chase off these roads onto smaller desert roads, in washes, and cross- 
country. Some alien rescues require off-road travel as well. 


Mining exploration and development activities can result in a direct loss of habitat and direct 
mortality from equipment and vehicles. The BLM has consulted with the USFWS on small (<10 
acres) mining operations, a programmatic biological opimon provides standard stipulations for 
protection of tortoise and them habitat. The map of high mineral development potential (Map 4-2 
Appendix A) shows that only sand and gravel has a significant occurrence and potential for 
development within tortorse critical habitat (about 25,000 acres). 


Various illegal activities occur despite the best efforts of rangers and visitor services staff to 
provide law enforcement and public education. Among the illegal activities affecting desert 
tortorse are the following: 

1) Collecting of tortoises for pets or other uses; 

2) Shooting of tortoises, 

3) Collecting of vegetation, especially cactus and ocotillo; 

4) Dumping of refuse, car bodies, and hazardous waste, 

5) Salvaging of scrap metal from bombing: 


Except for shooting (see Berry 1986), the significance of most of these relative to other impacts 
on tortoises 1s not known. Most of these activities result in off-road travel, resulting in additional 
structure and ecosystem processes. 


Desert tortoises, particularly hatchlings and juveniles, are preyed upon by several native species 
of mammals, reptiles, and birds. Predation by the common raven (Corvus corar) is intense on 
younger age classes of the desert tortoise. Common ravens are found in greatest concentrations 
in and near agricultural and urbanized areas( Knight ef a/. 1993). Particularly large concentrations 
are found near Cadiz where they make heavy use f the grape and citrus orchards (Knight 1994). 
Away from this area, ravens are most abundant near landfills and along major highways where 
roadkills and trash augment food supplies (FaunaWest Consultants 1990). 


Between 1968 and 1992, raven populations in the Sonoran Desert increased more than 1400 
percent (Boarman and Berry 1995). Since 1991, evidence of excessive raven predation on juvenile 
and hatchling tortoises has been found at eight sites - four in Ward Valicy, two in Chemehuevi 
Valley, one in Shaver Valley, and one in northern Chuckwalla Bench (Boarman, unpubl. data). 
As part of a two-year experimental raven control program, eight ravens with three or more turtoise 
shells beneath their nest were shot. Two cach were in Ward Valle twevi Valley, Shaver 
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Valicy, and Chuckwalla Bench. There ts currently no active raven management program in the 
NEOCO Planning Arca. 


The regoona! landfill at Eagle Mountain near Desert Center and Mesquite near Glamus, will have 
a raven management program implemented. There are also local solid waste landfills authonzed 
at Indio Hills, Blythe, Desert Center, and Picacho. These facilities employ methods to limit raven 
foraging. Illegal dumping sites are known at Essex, Vidal, Vidal Junction (two sites), Amboy, and 
Chambliss; these sites vary m their use. 


Upper respiratory tract disease (URTD) has contributed to high mortality m the western Mojave 
Desert. URTD and various shell diseases are known to occur in the northern and castern Colorado 
Desert areas. Assessments of permancnt study plot sites in Chemechucvi Valicy and on 
Chuckwalla Bench have shown population declines as high as 90 percent over the past decide 
Shell di are implicated as a major factor. The causes of these diseases have not yet been 
Aentified 


Repeated fires are known to decrease the perennial plant cover and to aid some alien annual plans. 
Some alien plants provide fire fuel to carry lames, potentially resulting im larger fires i the future. 


Special Status Animals 

Most special status animals benefit from the policies established in the Rangewide and Statewide 
tortorse policies and from the management actions established to protect desert tortoise habitat. 
for disturbance of habitat. In consultation with the USFWS and CDFG, the BLM and project 
proponents develop stipulations to mutigate the effects of projects on desert tortorse or its habstat. 
The resulting “terms and conditions” in the USFWS biological opinion provide mitigation 
measures beneficial to other clements (¢.g . special status animals) in the ecosystem on which the 
desert tortoise depends. 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communitics 
Bighorn Sheep 

The existing planning environment provides a relatively high level of protection for many special 
None of these were designated specifically for protection of bighorn sheep. but all three restrict 
activities to a low level of human disturbance and habitat modification. Table 3-4 Chapter 3 
shows the acres and percesi of the “occupied range,” “unoccupied former range,” and “movement 
corridor” (see Map 2-18 Appendix A) in these three areas. A total of 75 percent of the occupied 
range, 48 percent of the unoccupied former range, and 40 percent of the movement corndors are 
in these protected areas. 


Five HMPs developed for management of bighorn sheep cover $48,000 acres. HMPs are generally 
lumited by the Multiple-Use Class designation of the area. 


Cattle potentially affect bighorn sheep by competing for forage, by altering the vegetation 
composition, by introducing diseases, by fouling or disrupting water sources, or by causing 
changes in behavior or habitat use. A variety of papers (Bodie and Hicks 1980, Dodd and Brady 
1986, Cunningham and Ohmart 1986, Ganskopp and Vavra 1987, Ganskopp 1983, King and 
Workman 1984, Kornet 1978, McCullough ef ai. 1980, McQuivey 1978, Seegmiller and Ohmart 
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1981, Wehausen and Hansen 1986, Wilson 1968, and Wylic and Bates 1979) dealing with 
livestock mmpacts have given muxed results, McCarty and Baiicy (| 994) summarize what 1s known 
on the subject. 


Wehausen and Hansen studied competition between bighorn sheep and cattle (Lazy Daisy 
Allotment) specifically in the Old W orman Mountains (and other nearby ranges). They found that 
there was a spatial separation of bighorn sheep and cattle. Bighorn sheep. especially ewes, used 
mostly water sources not used by cattle. Cattle reportedly trampled and over grazed vegetation 
term attendance. However, they concluded that habitat scparation was most likely due to 
differences in habstat preferences between bighorn sheep and cattle rather than avordance of cattle 
by bighorn. They did conclude that cattle were likely a significant reservow for diseases and that 
bighorn sheep demography (population age and sex structure) was likely affected. nevertheless 
the bighorn sheep population appeared stable. They recommended that the boundanes of the 
allotment be modified to remove overlap, as indicated in the CDCA Plan. 


Citing Wehausen (1988) and Clark ef af (1985), Bleich ef al. (1990) asserted that the Old Woman 
Mountains deme had been “depressed during the | 980s. possibly because of a high prevalence of 
cattle disease ~ Blerch ef a/ (1990) stated that augmentation of the Iron Mountains deme was not 
emphasized the hazard of transmrssson of disease from cattle to bighorn sheep m movement 
corndors, also. Jessup (1985) asserted that cattle may be the source of most diseases of bighorn 
sheep. he concluded that “at present. the best management strategy 1s to maintain orghorn herds 
at optimal nutritional planes. at or below carrying capacity and as widely separated as possible 
from domestic livestock.” 


In his follow-up studies, Wehausen (1988. 1990) compared bighorn disease epidermology and 
bighorn demography between the Old Woman Mountains and other nearby demes W chausen 
(1988) found that cattle disease in the Old Woman Mountains had its greatest effect in excessive 
lamb mortality which could lead to long term population declines. He found that population 
declines were broken during droughts when populations of gnats. the transmission vectors for 
bluctongue and epizootic hemorrhagic disease. were low He believed that the Old Woman 
Mountains deme would be much larger without grazing He also found an instance in the Old 
Woman Mountains where cattle so severely degraded a natural spring that bighorn use was 
terminated (Wchausen | 990) 


Table 4-6 shows the acres and percent of the “occupied range.” “unoccupied former range.” and 


“movement corridor” in the four livestock grazing allotments (Map 2-5 Appendix A). None of 
these allotments has an allotment management plan. 
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Tabte 4-4. Actes and percent of area for three categories of tughorn sheep use im livestock grazing allotments im thc 


The forage base has been altered significantly with the invasion of exotic plants, especially 
Mediterrancan grass (Schismus spp.). Changes in plant composition in bighorn sheep range and 
the effects on bighorn dict are not known. 


The implication of currently in place waters in bighorn sheep habutat, both natural and artificial, 
1s that they insufficrently address the goal of introducing bighorn sheep to usable forage Assuming 
a lumi of 3 mules foraging radius from waters and that all these waters continuously function 
(whuch ts not the case), about 48%. of the forage im bighorn sheep range 1s generally unavailable. 
South of 1-10 the figure is 35%. 


To reestablish lost demes and increase metapopulation viability. demes have been reestablished 
in the Whipple Mountains and have been augmented in the Sheephole Mountains and Chuckwalla 
Mountains Lost demes remain in the West Riverside Mountains. Riverside Mountains, Big Marna 
Mountains. | itthe Mana Mountains, McCoy Mountains. Mule Mountains. Palo Verde Mountains. 
and Cargo Muchacho Mountains (see Map 2-17 Appendix A). Bleich ef a/. (1990) considered 
reestablishment of lost demes to be an important and cost-effective tool im maintaming genetic 


CDFG has conducted extensive inventory and monstorng surveys for bighorn sheep demes for 
several decades CDFG has also conducted or sponsored tighorn sheep research on a vanety of 
topics (¢.g.. Andrew 1994; Berbach 1987. Bleich 1993; Wehausen and Hansen 1986, Wehausen 
1988, 1990, Torres 1994). 


Milstary aarcraft actives within CMAGR potentially disturb bighorn sheep and disrupt activites. 
Weisenberger «¢ al. (1996) found that bighorn sheep responded to aircraft overflights with 
increased heart rates and altered behavior, however. animal response decreased with increased 
exposure ft 1s likely that bighorn sheep around CMAGR have habituated to the aircraft activity 


Other Special Status Animals 

The numerous special status animals vary in thei respective sensitivity to the complex of impacts 
occurring. The following description of impacts is not exhaustive, but rather is intended to 
highlight the more significant impacts based on current and proyected levels of human activity 
The wmpacts that are described for natural communities (see Section 4.14 Vegetation 
Management. Issue } under natural communities) will affect individual species. also. through 
changes in habstat of disruption of natural processes: 


The existing planning environment provides a relatively high level of protection for many special 
status animals The major elements here are JTNP. CMAGR. and BLM wilderness None of these 
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were designated specifically for protection of these special status animals, but JTINP and 
wilderness were designated for natural values. Table N-4 Appendix N shows the acres and percent 
of the range of cach special status animal that 1s in these protected arcas. Most species have 25-50 
percent of their range im these arcas. Notably, pocketed free-tailed bat and western mastff bat 
have more than 70 percent of thew ranges m these arcas, while Gila woodpecker, yellow warbicr. 
flat-tailed horned lizard, and mountain plover have !sttle to none of thew range mm these arcas. In 
addition, special status animals presumably receive some benefit from the measures apphed by 
BLM to desert tortotse critical habitat (Map 3-5 Appendix A) and BLM designated Categories | 
and I] habmat (Map 2-3 Appendix A). 


Several ACECs have been developed for protection of special habitats; some of these include 
habitat used by special status animals. Among these ACECs are Corn Springs ACEC (2,500 
acres), Chuckwalla Valley Dune Thicket ACEC (2,500 acres), and Chuckwalla Bench ACEC 
(103,000 acres). ACEC plans have been implemented for cach of these arcas. In addition, the 
Milpitas Wash Habitat Management Plan (180,000 acres) was developed im 1985, « includes 
habutat for desert tortorse, burro deer, Couch’s spadefoot toad, and several special status birds. 


Table N-S Appendix N shows the acres and percent of the ranges of cach special status animals 
the amount actually occupied by facilites 1s much less. 


Table N-S Appendix N shows that 25 of 29 special status animals have more than 10 percent of 
ther range within a utility corndor and seven have more than 20 percent Although the flat-tasled 
horned lizard has 73 percent of its range in a utility cormdor, the actual amount of acreage 1s small 
for that species, and the acreage is not in any of five designated “Management Arcas” for that 
species. The mmpacts of utilities vary greatly based upon type. design. operation. and maintenance 
All result in some habvtat loss, with pipeline construction being the most severe. With above 
ground structures, transmission lines have significant other effects by providing nesting and 
roosting sites for birds, however, none of the special status animals are known to commonly use 


Impacts of livestock grazing on particular species are not known. However, the stocking rates and 
frequency of use rates are so low for Chemehuevi, Rice Valley, and Ford Dry Lake Allotments that 


grazing likely has little effect on species in those allotments. Bendire's thrasher has |9 percent of 
its range in the Lazy Daisy Cattle Allotment, however, specific mmpacts of cattle grazing on that 
species have not been identified Table N-6 Appendix N shows the acres and percent of the range 
within grazing allotments for each special status animal Twelve of 29 species have more than |0 
percent of thew range within an allotment 


Aqueducts and railroads may function as barners. also On the western edge of the Planning Area. 
the Coachella Canal, mm particular, and its fex.ces provide a barner to westward movement of burro 


deer Pror to fencing and the development of water sources, there was significant deer mortality 
im the Coachella Canal. 


impacts of vehicle use of minor routes and washes 1s most mmportant at locations where critical 
critical sites/activities for specific species of species groups are generally fixed or predictable over 
terme 
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Bats - Caves and munes used for nursenes, winter hibernacula, and samme roosts, 
Burro deer - Water sources. 
Hawks and falcons - Eyres (cliff nests). 


Vencular activity near these sites at the proper season could disrupt vital life funcnons and affect 
populabon status 


Sites for nesting or rearing of young for special status animals are more evenly spread out m 
sustable habstat within the range of the species Notwithstanding this. duc to specific habutat 
requirements, sustable habrtat for the follow mg species 1s very lumsted even though the range may 
be extensive) Mountain plover (playas and flats near agriculture), elf ow! (riparian), Gila 
woodpecker (mpanan ), vermihon flycatcher (mpanan), yellow warbler (mpanan), Colorado Desert 
fringe-toed lizard (sand dunes). Mojave fringe-toed lizard (sand dunes). and Couch's spadefoot 
toad (flooded umpoundments m washes) Routes within surtable habstat for these species may 


disrupt critical activities during certam times of the year (¢ g . nesting, breeding). 


Small scale mining activity can be mmportant if # occurs at 2 critical site as described above. 
Seasonal restnctions on mining operations can sometimes effectively mustigate the umpacts near a 
cave, mine shaft, water source, cyne, rypanan zone, dunce, or playa. The reopening of small mines 
can disrupt bats that have become established imside Effects may be difficult or umpossible to 
mutigate effectively if bat critical activity occurs year-round m the mune. 


Large mines may disrupt anemal activity, mchuding critical activity, over a larger area. The overall 
effects would depend upon the habitats to be disturbed and the species present Even with large 
munes, effects are likely to affect anal populations only locally, and the greatest significance 
would still be at the critical sites listed above 


Other widely disseminated activites that result in low level or localized effects imclude camping. 
long-term visitor (camping) areas, and communications sites Special status animal populations 
may be disturbed near these activities, but effects are not likely to be sogmificant except at a critical 
site as listed above In addstion, the number of bird collissons with communication towers has 
been increasing nationwide, and there is concern that the level may actually effect some bird 


populations Effects are probably greatest on birds that migrate at mght 


Desert washes are subject to recreation use by campers and off-tghway vehicle enthusiasts, both 
activites can cause disturbance to plants and wildlife anc lead to habitat degradation At times, 
off-mghway vehicles stray from the wash bottoms, breaking down wash banks which results in 
crushing of burrows and vegetation Norse from vehicle travel can disturb sensitive species such 
as birds and bighorn sheep 


Recreational activites, such as hunting, target shooting, rock-hounding, birdwatching, and rock- 
clumbeng can disturb special status ansmals Agaim. effects ere probably only significant at critical 
sites 


Collecting of anmmals for pets or other uses could have local effects om the populations of some 
special status anumals, such as rosy boa (especially along low-volume, paved highways) 


Collection of prasne falcon fledgiings by faiconers, poaching of deer. and illegal shooting of other 
wildlife (Berry 1986) are known to occur, but the amount and significance 1s not known 
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European starlings, an mmtroduced species that 1s found throughout the U S _ ss not well adapted 
to the desert. However, & may be found af mparian arcas (c.g. Corm Springs) where « may 
dusplace cif owls and Gila woodpeckers (and others) from nest cavines im saguaros, coflomwoods. 
and other trees 


Milstary aarcraft activites within CMAGR potentially disturb burro deer and other special status 
amumals and disrupt thew activipes. Werenberger ef al (1996) found that deer (and tighorn 
sheep) responded to aurcraft overflights with mcreased hear rates and altered behavior, however. 
amma! response decreased with mcreased exposure ht 1s likely that deer around CMAGR have 
habrtuated to the asrcraft activity 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Desert Tortoise 

Impacts from the two burro Herd Management Arcas (Table 4-7) im tortomse critical habmnat 
mclude burrow trampling, competition for forage and degradation to habrtat through reduced 
tiomass and plant cover (Kemer and Harper 1977) However. burro use mm critical habutat 1s low 
and mmtermutient The Prute Mountain HA. entirely m critical habstat. currently has an estimated 


37 burros even though the target management level 1s 0 


Table 4-7 Acres and percent of critical habuat for three burro herd arcas (HAs) and associated herd 
areas (HMAs) and burro concentration areas (( As 


Dts aw w 9 «1 


Bighorn Sheep 

Populations above AML can result m overgrazing of forage (Hanley and Brady 1977. Douglas 
and Norment 1977, Elliot 1959, McQuivey 1978), grazing outside of the HMA. and damage to 
water sources needed by bighorn sheep (Weaver 1959) Some research has shown that byghorn 
sheep avoid water sources used or occupied by burros (Dunn and Douglas 19%2) Although some 
springs have been fenced to exclude burros (but not bighorn). others may be wunpacted from 
trampling of sor, denudation of vegetation. and fouling of the waters Seegmullcr and Ohman 
(1981), Ginnett and Douglas (1982), McMichael (1964), Walters and Hansen (1978), and many 
others have fuund a large » on dret of baghorn sheep and burros. where burro populations 
are above forage carryu competition would be expected Table 4-® shows the acres and 
percent of the “occuprec .aag  “wnoccupred former range.” and “movement corndor” im three 
burro herd management areas (Map 2-25 Appendix A) 
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Tate 6-8 Actes and percent of area for tee Categones of tmgharn sheep use im burro herd managemetr arcas in Ow 


Burros may degrade mpanan habitat where they seck water and shade which can have an indirect 
affect on species of birds from the impacts on npanan vegetation, especially where burro numbers 
exceed carrying capacity Although no mountain plovers have actually been seen, 12 percent of 
the projected range is within the Chocolate‘/Mule Mountains HMA The Chocolate Mule 
Mountains HMA also includes significant portions (52%, 15%, and 53%, respectively) of the 
projected ranges of Gila woodpecker (State-listed), vermilon flycatcher, and yellow warbler 
Ninety three percent of the proyected range of the State-Irsted elf ow! 1s within the Chemehuevs 
HMA_ These last four bird species are all insectivores that depend upon mpanan habitat with a 


well developed overstory, 


From Issue 5: Motorized-\ chicle Access Routes ef Travel Designations Recreation 

Desert Tortoise 

impacts to desert tortorse from vehicle travel include death from being struck by vehicles traveling 
on roads and highways. habstat fragmentation, mcreases im predator (especially ravens) 
populations using vehicle roadkulls to supplement the diet, changes in plant community from 
vebicle-related fires, loss of foraging and burrowing habrtat from the road and activities associated 
with off-road camping. restnction of movements of tortomses, changes in plant composition due 
to alren plant mtroductions along road corndors and mortality of tortorses from vanous illegal 
activites such as collecting (Berry ef a/ im press) and shooting (Berry 1986) of tortowes These 
impacts are most severe along paved roads where vehicle frequency and speed 1s greatest Impacts 
on dirt roads are also a function of vehicle frequency and speed Populations are known to be 
significantly depressed along heavily traveled highways (Nicholson and Berry 1978) 


With the proposed designation of routes there are 0 7 mules of road per square mile (or 24 miles 
per township) in desert tortorse critical habriat Route density im tortorse habutat outside critical 
habstat 1s about the same in addition. on BLM lands an unknown amount of navigable washes are 
open for travel There are also a few open areas, dunes. and playas that are open for travel off of 
roads and washes. none of these are in desert tortonse critical habitat On BLM lands, visitors may 
drive off of routes to stop, park, or camp These activites are limited to a strip 300 feet on exther 
side of a route except in Chuckwalla Bench ACEC, where the limit is 100 feet. In JTNP and 
CMAGR road systems are small and relatively fixed consistent with the mandates There 1s a 
biological opimon for the use of that portions of CMAGR 1m Critical Habitat for the desert tortorse 


The biological opimon directs speed limits to 25 mph 


A State Highway system of paved roads is in place Except for upgrading of Highway 95. changes 
nm the highway network are not expected 
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Bighorn Sheep 
Baghorn sheep populations are fragmented by numcrous highways. roads. rasbraads. and aqgueducts 
Mayor barners to ighorn sheep movements are Imerstate | 0 and interstate 40 Movements across 
these interstate highways 1s believed to be so smal! at thes tarme that the metapopulation boundancs 
are drawn there. Movement under bndges 5 not known to occur along these nghways. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct ts a major barner im those places 1 above ground 


Lesser barriers include Highways 66, 62, 177, 95, and 78. The ATA&SF Railroad (parallel to Old 
Highway 66) and the Eagle Mountain Railroad (scheduled for reactivation) likely mbibrt tighorn 
sheep movements between demes, however. bighorn sheep do cross these and other linear hurnan 
disturbances (¢ g. transmussion lines, fences) even across broad valicys (Blexch 1990). These 
movements are considered vital to the maimtenance of genetic vanability necessary to sustaim a 
viable metapopulation (Bleich ef al 1990, Schwartz ef al 1986) 


Other Special Status Species 

Vehicle use on highways and. to a lesser degree. roadways results im some mortality of wildlife. 
especially vulnerable or slow moving animals, such as flat-tasled horned lizards and desert rosy 
boa The amount of mortalsty for vanous special status anernals and the relative wmportance to the 


populations 1s not known To the extent that the mortality affects populations. highways and roads 
may serve as barrners to animals movements and gene flow Culverts and bridges along major 


highways may mutigate the barner effects 


Impacts of vehicle use of minor routes and washes 1s most empogant at locations where critical 
ammal activities occur. Among these are nesting. surseng and watering sites The following 
critical sstes/actrvities for specific species or species g° «ops are generally fixed or predictable over 
tome 

Bats - Caves and munes used for nursenes, winter hibernacula, and summer roosts, 

Burro deer - W ater sources. 

Hawks and falcons - Eynes (cliff nests) 


Vehicular activity near these sites at the proper season could drsrupt vital life functions and affect 
population status 


From Issue ; Land Ownership Pattern 

The BLM has been acquiring wildlife habitat in the NECO Planning Area for the past 20 years 
Direct purchases have been made using Land and Water ( omservation funds appropnated by 
Congress and tortorse habitat compensation funds Most of these acquisitions have been im the 
Chuckwalla Bench ACEC The purpose of these acquisitions was specifically to bring tortomse 
habitat into Federal ownership 


Recently the BLM has made very large acquisitions from ( atelhus Corporation using both donated 
and Land and W ater ( onservation fund sources Most of these lands have been in and around 


wilderness areas The purpose of these acquisitions was to bring endangered species habitat (1 ¢ . 
desert tortorse ) and wilderness imholdings into | ederal ownership 


General W ibdlife 
Overall, mnpacts to wildlife from human actives are low om the NECO Planning Area This 1s 
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because a high proportion of the NECO Planning Area is in reserve level management (i-c., Joshua 
Tree National Park, BLM wilderness, BLM ACECs, and even most of Chocolate Mountains Acrial 
Gunnery Range). Despite this, the invasion and spread of alien plants, heavy burro use in several 
areas, and barners to animal movement are significant impacts on wildlife populations. 


Vanous old and new utilites form a network throughout the desert. The direct reduction in habitat 
is small, but indirect impacts resulting from access on maintenance roads may be significant in 
some areas. Transmission lines provide perching and nesting sites for birds of prey. This may be 
beneficial for these species, but may negatively effect populations of some prey species. 
Additional utilities connecting the Los Angeles and San Diego areas with the rest of the country 
can be expected. 


An established network of roads and highways provides access for miners, recreationists, and 
others. Roads and paved highways promote raven populations by providing roadkills used as food. 
Highway system (1-40 and 1-8) is a major fragmenting barrier for wildlife, especially for slow 
moving reptiles such as desert tortoise. 


The spread of exotic plants has degraded habitat for wildlife throughout the desert. Tamarisk 
infestations at springs are especially detrimental in the NECO Planning Area. Effected animals 
include migrating songbirds, bats, and other riparian dependent species. Desert habitats have been 
degraded by the replacement of native perennial grasses with exouc annual grasses and forbs. The 
effects on wildlife species are not fully understood at this time. 


Urbanization in the region is centered around a few rural communities. Mos: of these have 
changed little for many decades. To date, loss of habitat to urbanization has not been great, and 
indirect effects on wildlife have been negligible. 


Livestock grazing has occurred historically throughout much of the desert. However, the four 
grazing allotments cover only a small portion of the Planning Area, grazing intensity is low, and 
use is intermittent in three of the four allotments. Grazing is more important in and around the 
Mojave National Preserve to the north of the NEMO Planning Area. Overall effects on general 
wildlife are slight in the Planning Area. 


Burro use in the HMAs along the Colorado River is significant. Monitoring date has shown that 
some areas have received excessive burro use, which has resulted in the degradation of riparian 
habitat in some areas. There have been continuing gather operations to remove burros where they 
exceed the lands carrying capacity. However, it is critical to monitor and protect rare and vital 
habitat associated with springs and riparian areas which are critical to migrating songbirds and 
some resident water and riparian dependent species (¢.g., morning doves, Gambel’s quail). 


Although most mining operations have been small, there are a few large gold mining operations 
in the southern part of the Planning Area. There has been some loss of microphyll woodland used 
by wildlife as movement corridors. Historically, there has been a considerable amount of small 
mining and exploration throughout the Planning Area, especially in mountains. Some of this small 
mining activity has displaced wildlife at springs in the past, but there is little of such activity in 
the Pianning Area today. 
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The Califorma Desert Protection Act of 1994 established wilderness areas throughout the region. 
Within wilderness areas, the effects of motorized vehicles are virtually eliminated, and other 
multiple uses are greatly reduced. In addition, Joshua Tree National Park was expanded. 
Designation of the Mojave National Preserve adjacent to the Planning Area reduced multple-use 
management (except hunting and livestock grazing) over several million acres in the regoon. Large 
amounts of desert tortorse habitat are now within the Preserve. 


sized acreages bought from time to time using compensation funds. Recent purchases from 
Catellus Land Development Corporation have added several hundred thousand acres to the public 
land rolls both in the NECO Planning Areca and in adjacent regions. These acquisitions increase 
the capability of Federal and State agencies to manage these lands as wildlife habmat. 


There are numerous military bases im the California Desert and nearby in Nevada. Most are very 
large covering hundreds of thousands of acres. The only military base im the Planning Arca 1s the 
Chocolate Mountains Acnal Gunnery Range. The Marine Corps Air Combat Center is located just 
west of the Planning Area. The former is used primarily for bombing practice at small, fixed 
targets. Only a few acres of wildlife habitat are directly affected by the bombing. For the most 
part, the Gunnery Range is beneficial to wildlife by excluding conflicting uses. 


Various recreational activities, such as camping, hunting, target shooting, rock-hounding, and 
rock-climbing, can effect wildlife in a localized area. These effects are probably most significant 
where they occur at a critical habitat feature, such as a spring or cave, or in rare habitats, such as 
dunes or playas. Wildlife displacement in critical seasons, such as when young are being reared, 
can be significant. 


To the northwest, the West Mojave Coordinated Management Plan (CMP) is currently im 
preparation. To the south, the Northern and Eastern Mojave CMP is in preparation. To the west, 
the Coachella Valley Habitat Conservation Plan is in preparation. These plans will implement the 
desert tortoise recovery plan within their respective areas and will provide management 
prescriptions and protection for many other special status plants and animals. 


Several ACEC plans and habitat management plans have been prepared to address habitat 
management issues in the Planning Area. Although some have targeted specific special status 
animals, several others have focused on important habitat for a wide range of wildlife species (¢.g.. 
Chuckwalla Bench ACEC Plan, Chuckwalla Valley Dune Thicket ACEC Plan, and Milpitas Wash 
Habitat Management Plan). The BLM’s Rangewide Tortoise Plan and California Statewide 
Tortoise Management Policy apply to much of the Planning Area; these policy documents provide 
some benefit to other wildlife species. 


Desert Tortoise 

Tortotse populations have declined precipitously in much of the California Desert, including some 
areas in the NECO Planning Area. Surveys at permanent tortoise study plots have shown declines 
as high as 90 percent in the Chuckwalla Bench and lower Chemehuevi Wash areas. Causes are not 
yet clear, but mortality from shell diseases and predation are apparently high in these areas. 


In the West Mojave, upper respiratory tract disease (URTD) has reduced desert tortoise 
populations significantly in the past 15 years or more. Individuals with URTD have been found 
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im most regions of the California Desert, including the NECO Planning Area. As the URTD 
epidemuc spreads, high mortality from URTD will possibly, if not probably, occur in the Planning 
Area. 


Overall, disturbance of tortorse habitat has not been great in the NECO Planning Area (about |% 
m critucal habstat), but there have been large arcas where alien grasses have become dominant. 
The effects on desert tortoise are not fully understood. Fires have not been common or large in 
the NECO Planning Arca im the past, but may increase as the alien grass cover increases. 


Tortorse mortality along Interstate and State highways 1s high. and populations are depressed 
significantly within 2 miles of these highways. Effects along major and minor dirt roads is 
unknown, but may be significant in total. 


As evidenced by the large number of desert tortoises in captivity im urban areas, collecting has 
been high in the past. Whether legal protection and public education have reduced collecting in 
recent years is unknown. 


and have resulted in highly inflated raven populations. As a result, raven predation on hatchling 
and juvenile tortoises has severely reduced recruitment of young im some areas. Although the 
effects on tortoise populations, have been greatest in the West Mojave, some heavy predation on 
tortoises has been observed im the Planning Area, also. 


Both the Chuckwalla Bench ACEC Plan and Milpitas Wash Habitat Management Plan included 
desert tortoise as a target species. Both plans cover portions of Chuckwalla Critical Habitat Area. 
The BLM's Rangewide Tortoise Plan and California Statewide Tortoise Management Policy 
prescribe policies on land acquisition and retention and on discretionary activities, but do not 
resolve conflicts with uses authorized in the CDCA Plan. 


Other Special Status Animals 
Special status animals are affected as described above for general wildlife. However, most of them 


have reduced populations because of specialized behavior, habitat, or life history features that 
place them in conflict with human uses. For some special status species, the NECO Planning Area 
is at the margin of their distribution (c.g, Gila woodpecker, elf owl), and their populations are 
naturally small. There are currently few management measures planned or implemented for 


For both bighorn sheep and deer, there has been an active water development program underway 
for several decades. This program consists of |) improvement of natural springs and tenajas 
(natural rock basin that retains a pool of runoff water), 2) development of artificial waters such as 
wells and guzziers, and 3) installation of cattle or burro exclosures at watering sites. Most such 
improvements for bighorn sheep or located im or at the base of mountain ranges where escape 
terrain 1s available Improvements for burro deer are mostly in washes and rolling terrain near 
mucrophyl! woodland that provides cover from predators and weather. The water development 
program, including maintenance of facilities, has been largely directed by CDFG in cooperation 
with the Society for Conservation of Bighorn Sheep and Desert Wildlife Unlimited with some 
assistance from BLM. 
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4.16 Wilderness Management 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 
Managing ccosystem health m accordance with National Fallback Standards, which pertain to 


soils, mpanan and wetland areas, stream function, and native species, and managing grazing 
activites im accordance wrth the National Fallback guidelines will benefit wilderness resources 
to the degree that naturs) conditions are preserved. |i 1s anticipated that managing ccosysitem 
health and grazing activ. ves accordingly will have no adverse impacts to wilderness. Site-specific 
projects to implement ti¢ National Fallback standards and guidelines will require separate 
environmental review, including a “minimum tool analysis” whech specifies the manner in which 
projects are to be completed. Projects not conforming with provisions of the Wilderness Act of 
1964, the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, and approved wilderness management plans 
will not be allowed. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Management of Category | and I] desert tortoise habstat within the Northern Colorado Desert and 
Eastern Colorado Desert Recovery Units in accordance with the California Statewide Desert 
Tortoise Management Policy will likely have no effect on, or may benefit wilderness resources to 


Projects not conforming with provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964, the California Desert 
Protection Act of 1994, and approved wilderness management plans will not be allowed. 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural (ommunitics 
Actions that maintain or enhance populations of special status animals and plants, and preserve 
of restore natural communities will have no effect on, or may benefit wilderness resources to the 
degree that natural conditions are preserved, and plant and animal diversity is protected. Site- 
specific projects will require separate environmental review, including a “minimum tool analysis” 
which specifies the manner in which projects are to be completed. Projects not conforming with 
provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964, the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, and 
approved wilderness management plans will not be allowed 


From Issue 4: Wild Horses and Burros 

In accordance with the Wild Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971, such animals are 
considered an integral part of the natural system of the public lands in areas where found. It stands 
to reason, then, that impacts (from wild horses and burros) to the natural conditions of designated 
wilderness within herd management areas (HMAs) as established through the CDCA Plan are 
acceptable if herd numbers are cunsistent with the appropriate management levels (AMLs) for the 
HMAs and herds are managed in accordance with approved management plans. Wilderness 
management plans may include controls to protect sensitive resources. Where managed at 
prescribed levels and in accordance with applicable plans, wild horses and/or burros are deemed 
to have no substantial impacts on natural conditions in the Prute Mountains (where the herd area 
is Currently managed for zero burros), Chemehuevi Mountains, Whipple Mountains, Palo Verde 
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From Issue 5: Motorized-\ chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Whereas motorized vehicles are prohibited in wilderness except as authonzed by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, and approved wilderness management 
plans, the extent to which unacceptable umpacts to wilderness resources occur consequent to 
motonzed-vehicie travel 1s proportional to the manner and degree of unauthorized incursions into 
wilderness areas. Under this alternative, motorized-vehicle access to wilderness boundanes would 
be maximized as all “existing” routes would be available for use. When opportunities for such 
access are maximized, the potential for unauthorized incursions into wilderness 1s concomitantly 
increased. However, the extent to which such mcursions are anticipated 1s undetermined. 


[Note: Closure of “non-routes™ and “partial non-routes™ would not affect access to wilderness 
boundanes given these routes’ apparent lack of use.) 


Parker 400 competitive recreation route: 

The Parker 400 competitive recreation route as established through the CDCA Plan 
incorporates certain routes that comprise the boundaries (partial) of the Turtle Mountains and 
Whipple Mountains Wildernesses. Prior to enactment of the CDPA (1994), the Parker 400 
corndor occurred immediately adjacent to a portion of the Whipple Mountains Wilderness 
Study Area (WSA) recommended suitable for wilderness, and a portion of the Turtle Mountains 
WSA recommended as non-suitable for wilderness. Generally, vehicles could not stray into 
the Whipple Mountains WSA during a race given limitations imposed by topography, but 
ample opportunity existed for straying into the Turtle Mountains WSA. Recollection of 
Needles Field Office staff is that such straying did, in fact, occur during racing events. 


Upon enactment of the CDPA, the “non-suitable” portion of the Turtle Mountains WSA was 
designated as wilderness. Potential for straying into the Turtle Mountains Wilderness would 
exist upon approval of a competitive off-highway vehicle event in the Parker 400 corridor, 
possibly resulting in degradation of wilderness resources. Specific mitigation measures to avert 
such degradation (¢.g., increased use of temporary barriers; closer spacing of race officials 
along the wilderness boundary, running under “yellow flag” conditions when adjacent to the 
wilderness boundary, etc.) could be incorporated as stipulations if a permit for an event in this 
corndor is approved. It is unlikely that straying would occur into the Whipple Mountains 
Wilderness. 


Johnson Valley to Parker competitive recreation route: 

The Johnson Valley to Parker competitive recreation route as established through the CDCA 
Plan incorporates certain routes that comprise the boundary (partial) of the Sheephole Valley 
Wilderness. Although it is not known if straying occurred during past events in this corndor, 
it is reasonable to expect that course widening, short cutting, and illegal cross-country travel 
could occur during future events given the nature of high-speed vehicle racing in the desert. 
As evidenced through monitoring of the 1989 Barstow-to-Las Vegas motorcycle race, 
competitors strayed from the approved course despite the sponsor's efforts to restrict their 
travel. Straying from the Johnson Valley to Parker route into the Sheephole Valley Wilderness 
could result in degradation of wilderness resources. Specific mitigation measures to avert such 
degradation (¢.g.. increased use of temporary barriers, closer spacing of race officials along the 
wilderness boundary, running under “yellow flag” conditions when adjacent to the wilderness 
boundary, etc.) could be incorporated as stipulations if a permit for an event in this corndor is 
approved. 
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Competitive off-highway vehicle events in accordance with MUC guidelines: 
guidelines and the use of wilderness boundary roads 1s allowed, potential for straying from the 
approved course into designated wilderness exists; degradation of wilderness resources would 
be likely. Specific mitigation measures to avert such degradation (¢.g.. increased use of 
temporary barners, closer spacing of race officials along the wilderness boundary, running 
under “yellow flag” conditions when adjacent to the wilderness boundary; etc.) could be 
incorporated as stipulations if wilderness boundary roads are used. 


From Issue 6; Land Ownership Pattern 

saautehtien of eaiunte tanda eithin eid ine indenend on 
specific action through the NECO Plan—will benefit wilderness resources to the degree that 
actions adversely affecting natural conditions are averted. As more lands are acquired within 
wilderness, assurance that ecological processes can be maintained or enhanced 1s concomitantly 
increased. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

The Wilderness Act was passed by Congress in 1964 to ensure that population growth and 
development did not alter all of the Nation's lands. The Act established the National Wilderness 
Preservation System wherein federally-owned areas designated by Congress as wilderness would 
be protected from the effects of population growth and development. 


In 1994, Congress enacted the California Desert Protection Act in furtherance of the purposes of 
the Wilderness Act to secure an enduring heritage of wilderness and public land values for future 
generations in the face of increasing threats by adverse pressures that might impair, dilute, or 
destroy these values. Although a multitude of various uses have occurred on what are now 
designated wilderness lands in the California desert—muneral extraction, livestock grazing. off- 
highway vehicle operations, and so on—it was determined during the process for assessing 
wilderness suitability that 137 areas in the CDCA possessed wilderness characteristics. In other 
words, despite these activities having occurred, the public lands still appeared to be natural in 
character. Whatever impacts stemming from these activities that remained were deemed to be 
substantially unnoticeable. 


Since designation of certain public lands in the NECO Planning Area as wilderness by Congress, 
threats to wilderness resource values have been minimized. Management of these lands has 
conformed to the requirements of the Wilderness Act of 1964 and the California Desert Protection 
Act of 1994. Cumulative effects of management actions in wilderness since 1994 have been 
negligible. At the same time, visitor use of most wilderness areas is low. As a result, wilderness 


Livestock Grazing Management 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 

Rangeland health conditions have been assessed for all allotments. Except the West Well in 
Chemehuevi Allotment, all standards have been attained. No impacts to cattle grazing activities 
are expected when conducting prescribed treatment of tamarisk infestation at the well and 
reduction of burro numbers. 
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In this alternative, cattle and sheep grazing use on 605,454 acres of public land is expected to 
continue with a combined management strategy based on allotment management plans, grazing 
regulations, activity plans, and mitigation measures specified in Appendix C from the current 
biological opimon. Installaton of a few minor range improvements could be necessary to maintain 
current rangeland health and resource objectives. 


Although not anticipated, there may be a need for temporary reductions or shifts in grazing 
activites in small areas for a limited period to restore soil and vegetative conditions. These 
potential actions could require the lessee to herd cattle or sheep, construct range improvements to 
control livestock movement, and convert to another class of livestock for better distribution. The 
lessee would be responsible for control and management of livestock while restorabon continues. 
If the remainder of the allotment were not available for grazing use during this penod, the lessee 
would have to remove livestock until conditions are restored or range improvements are 
constructed. 


The improved vigor of perenmal vegetation from maintenance of the standards would increase 
cattle weaning weights. Livestock in better body condition would improve animal health and 
reduce death loss through stress-related diseases. Implementation of standards would not impact 
insignificant to minimal changes to them operations with implementation of the National Fallback 
standards. 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Currently, grazing activities for all allotments have been reviewed through Section 7 consultation 
process by the USFWS and these activities have been mitigated through biological opinions. 
15, 1994 and March 14, 1994, respectively. These measures have been in place for several years 
and grazing operations have been adjusted through the years to accommodate the additional 


Range improvements are a necessary component of grazing management to control and care for 
'ivestock and reduce impacts to vegetation and souls from trampling. Under this alternative, there 
are no proposed range improvements for Rice Valley and Ford Dry Lake Allotments. A small 
water facility will be constructed adjacent to the West Well in the Chemehuevi Allotment. The 
Lazy Daisy Allotment has numerous proposed range facilities. The addition of three corrals, six 
water facilities with four miles of pipe, four water sites, one cattleguard, and $\) miles of fence 
are expected to enhance cattle distribution. Some of these projects have been waiting for funding 
or approval for many years. The cost to construct these improvements is approximately $68,210, 
and about 70 percent of the facilities will be completed within the short-term while the remainder 
will be completed within the long-term. 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communities 
The operation of the two sheep grazing leases would remain unchanged except for unknown future 
changes which could result from application of the National Fallback Standards and Guidelines, 
and evaluation of the lease areas with respect to Federal policy on proximity of domestic sheep 
grazing and native sheep habitat (see Appendix J). As they are, all or portions of the two leases 
are within the minimum distance of separation. There would be no net change in grazing use or 
activities under this alternative. 
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CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
The Califorma Desert Protecuon Act established 69 wilderness areas. some of whach imchuded 


Changes to grazing management to mect the Nationa! Fallback standards would result in rounsma! 


positive impacts to annual and perennial vegetation for the Planning Arca. Current ficld 
assessments have found that achievernent of standards has not affected cattle and sheep grazmng 


activites. Grazing operations contimuc to be affected by mitigation measures for listed species. 


Tho Chemchased and Chosehueatbdaie Bdsuntein WIMGAc evedap gestions of designated Cotsnnry 
1 and I] desert tortoise critical habitat. However, in the overlap areca the frequency of burro 
occurrence 1s low. 


The Piute Mountain HA is entirely within Category | desert tortoise critical habitat and has an 
estimated 24 burros. As the management level 1s zero, the burros will be removed 


not exclude burros), may be helping to expand burros into arcas/in numbers sbove previous levels 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

The CDCA Plan designated 19 wild burro HMAs im the California Desert. Since then a number 
of burros were eliminated from histomc burro ranges and HMAs have been eliminated through 
plan amendments. With the passage of the Califorma Desert Protection Act six burro HMAs were 
transferred to the Mojave Natyonal Preserve (National Park Service) which proposes to elumeate 


through land use planning 


Five HMAs would remain, although two no longer carry a viable burro population (> 10 animals) 
Few viable HMAs remain. Of these three, one 1s located m the Clark Mountam area and two are 
im the NECO Planning Area These two contain considerable inanagement complexities tortorse. 
bighorn sheep, other affected agencies, and dual BLM responsibilities - all of which create a 
ground swell for reduction/elimination 
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Recreation Management 


From Issue |; Standards and Cusdclines 
Managing ccosystem health im accordance with Nationa! Fallback Standards and managing grazing 
actrviies mm accordance with the guadelincs are not anticipated to appreciably affect opportunities 
for recreation. Non-motorized activities (cg. biking and horschack mding) at low levels of 
occurrence generally result m menor localized wmpacts to sols, mpanan ‘wetland arcas. streams. 
and natrve species. Although little to no data has been collected regarding such use of associated 
impacts, particularly within the Lary Dany, Chemehuevi, Race Valicy. and Ford Dry Lake grazing 
allotments, « 1s beleved that non-motorized recreational activities occur at low levels woth 
negligible wmpacts. During open hunting scasoms for game species, the NECO Planning Arca 
likely expernences mereased levels of recreational use, but not to the degree that requirements to 
achieve Natbonal Fallback Standards would lima opportunities for hunting of other forms of non- 
motonzed recreaon No actions stemming from the guidelines that lems non-motorized 
recreation are proposed through the NECO Plan 


Most non-motornzed recreational pursusts im the California desert require the use of motorized 
vehicles to faciitate access Discussion pertaming to mmpacts on motorized-vehicle access appears 
under /sswes 2. 3, and 5 (thes section), and section 4.1.10 (Motorized-Vechicle Access) 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Under this and all other alternatives, routes of travel are designated im accordance with prov mons 
of the CDCA Pian, as amended, and the regulations at 45 CFR 8342.1. The regulatory criteria 
require that trails (routes) be located to minemuize harassment of wildlife or segnificant disruption 
of wildlife habitats. They further require that special attention be given to endangered or 
threatened species and them habitats As the desert tortonse 1s listed as a threatened species, route 
designations must ensure that tortonses and them habutats are not harassed or significantly 
disrupted. respectively Where route designation decisions lime access or preclude motorized 
activities within designated critica! habvtat for the desert tortorse. opportunsties for recreation may 
be affected 


Under this alternative, all “existing” routes of travel would be available for use except “non- 
routes” and “partial non-routes™ which would be designated “closed”, no specific critena m 
addition to those at 43 CFR 8342 | are proposed for the protection of the desert tortowe As “non- 
routes” and “partial non-routes apparently receive little to no motonzed-vehicle use, recreational 
activities with a motonzed component would not be affected, whether the use of a motorized 
vehicle ts the primary recreational activity (eg. driving for pleasure) or a means of access only 
(e.g. transportation to a wilderness trailhead) Conversely, recreational activities of a non- 
motonzed nature may be adversely affected concomitant with max mization of motonzed- vehicle 
access This ts especially true where a component of the non-motorized activity 1s solitude and or 
quictude However, the degree to which non-motonzed activities would be affected m this manner 
1s undetermined 


Under current management. stopping. parking. and vehi le carping is allowed within 400 feet of 
routes, cxcept within sensitive areas such as ACEC s where the 1980 CDCA Pian limit of 100 foet 
apples. The rationale for changing the distance from 100 feet to 300 feet (1982 CDCA Plan 
Amendments Three and Forty-Nine, approved May | 7, 1983) 1 to allow for camping im a circle, 
nota line A 100-foot lemstation allows for such camping by a smal! groups only. large groups 
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would require parking m a line of breaking mito smaller goups under thes alicrnative 


Consequently, impacts to camping are minor for those using 2 single vebucle of only 2 few 
vebacies 


Generally. the quality of camping cxpernences relative to drstanccs from a route are a functnon of 
traffic levels on that rowie The greater the level of traffic. the greater the need to be distant from 
such traffic to mastam a high-qualsty camping cxpernence Traffic on routes along whach most 
individuals would likely select for carngung 1s generally low Therefore, whether one camps | (00 
feet or 300 fect from a route m an ACEC matters litle of no other vehicles pass by, capecially 
during the night. Furthermore, few people will likely camp adjacent to such routes as the 
Bradshaw Tras! one of many mamtarned dirt roads. when numerous less-traveled sade routes arc 
available that enable campers to distam ¢ themsc!ves from the more frequently -wsed routes 


Where stopping. partung. and vehicle camping occur mm washes, such activities are confined within 
the banks of washes In the context of motonzed-velucle access, the term “wash” 1s defined as a 
watercourse which by sts physical nature permuts the passage of motorized vetacies One of these 
physical lemitations 1s width Compromrsing the banks of a wash m conjunction with the operation 
of motorized vehicles constitutes destruction of natural features, which 1s an illegal act Thus. the 
operation of vehicles 1s confined to those areas within the banks of a wash throughout the NECO 
Planning Arca (cxcept mm designated off-tughway vehicle recreation areas) Thes bimetation has not 


There 1s a close relationship between the pursust of recreational activities and motonzed- vehi le 
use om the Califorma desert. whether the latter 1s a prmary constituent of the activity (e g . driving 
for pleasure) or a means of access only (¢.g.. transportation to a wilderness trailhead) ht is 
difficult. if not emposssble m many cercumstances. to engage m recreational actrvites m this region 


pursued and or the epecific lacation at which such restnctons are mmposed Under this alternative. 
however, all “existing” routes of travel would be available for use, except “non+outes” and 
“partial non-routes” which would be designated “closed” no specif critena om addstion to those 
at 43 CPR 8342.1 are proposed for the management of special status animals and plants and 
natural communities Therefore. adverse impacts to recreation are not anti ipated 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 
Current management of wild horses and burros does not affect opp —.artes for recreation 


From Issue 5; Moterized-' chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 

Motorized-velucle access and the pursuit of recreational endeavors are closely linked mm the 

Cahforma desert Except for competitive offtughway veiucle events, mmpacts to recreation 
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comsequem ‘o managing routes of travel m accordance with the CDCA Plan, as amended. are 
Gescussed un‘er /sswes 2 and 3 (this sechon) 


As regards competitive vehacle events, adverse impacts to such recreational endeavors under this 
ahernative are com.ucted negligible Although the “Checkchase™ using the Johnson Valley to 
Parker corndot last occurred im the | 980s, mterest has recently been expressed to rekindle this or 
a sumular event This alternative provides for such an event in the Johnson Valley to Parker 
comdor mm accordance with conditions prescribed in the CDCA Plan and the Johnson Valley to 
Parker Motorcycle Race EIS (1980). Absent a change m the corcumstances which led to the 
establishment of this race corndor. it can be assumed that permits for competitive off-highway 
vehicle events will be issued. 


Although the CDCA Plan provides for competitive vehicle events im the Parker 400 corndor. it 
ts unlikely that such events would be permutted im the future grven past expenences with the 
Parker 400 ever and sumilar events (cg. Barstow-to-Las Vegas motorcycle race), and the 
potential for adverse impacts to the desert tortowe and its habitat: With BLM’'s demal of the 
application to use the Califorma loop of the Parker 400 course m 1990, organizers moved the 
event in its entirety to Anzona, and have held there sence that teme There has been little interest 
expressed in reestablishing the event in Califorma Adopnon of ths alternative would leave intact 
@ competitive event corndor m which no events would likely occur 


from Issue 6. Lad Ownership Pancrn 

in most areas, access to private lands for recreational purposes 1s not restricted. landowners. most 
of whom do not live on thew properties, generally have not posted thei lands as closed to the 
public As such. omphicit permission is often assumed by the general public to use these lands in 
a manner that does not degrade then character But as long as such lands are held in private 
ow wership. there 1s potential for public exclusion from them, or at the very least. the necessity to 
ottam landowner permission por to use Such restnctions or requirements would adversely 
affect the public's “freedom of access as currently enyoved To the extent that private lands are 
acquired m some ACECs, tortoise Category | and Il, and wilderness areas, opportunities for access 
to these lands for recreational purposes will be preserved 


Disposal of public lands will affect opportunities for recreation to the extent that public access 1s 
prec luded It 18 not anticipated that lands identified for disposal under this alternative would result 
wn substantial lumtations on recreational access 
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CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
increases of papulaton mm southern ( al:forma and southwestern Arizona through the last haif of 


the 20° century have been accompamed by greater demands for recreataonal resources. imc hudang 
use of what were once comsdered inhospitable regpons of the NECO Planning Area W sth these 
imcreased demands came conflicts between those who use vehacies as a means of access and those 
who operate veiucies as a recreational activity Public lands once open to unrestncted vehicle 
travel have become mcreasingly more restnctrve for such actrvibes to ensure that resource values 
are not dacmmmished and user conflicts are munumured 


The ( al:forma Desert Conservation Area Plan (| 980) established Multupl-( se Class gusdelines 
whoch set the stage for managing all forms of recreational actrvines While some viewed these 
management prescnpbons as hampenng thew freedoms for pursuing moton zed recreation others 
saw therm as necessary to protect resource values. thereby fostering recreational uses of a different 
sort Enactment of the ( aliforma Desert Protection Act of 1994 substantially changed the “playing 
field” once agam with designation of 69 wilderness areas, 23 of which are hocated im the NECO 
Planmeng Arca As required by statute, casual use of motonzed vehicles in wilderness 5 
prohsbsted. hundreds of miles of motorized. vehicle routes were consequent!) (hosed to the casual! 
recreabomst Among the most notable of the impacts of wilderness designation to motorized 
recreation was the clumunaton of certam segmonts of the East Mojave Heritage Trail, a vehicle 
tounng route of more than 600 miles established by the F nends of the Mojave Road 


Along with restrictions on motonzed-vehicle travel came lernstations on where one could park and 
stop thew vehicle. as well as where one could camp with t Opportunmies for off-tighway vehacle 
racing have also become increasingly constrained upon listing of the desert tortonse as a threatened 
species Permuts for such events as the Barstow-to- Vegas motorcycle race and the Parker 400 
event have not been rssued m Califorma for more than 10 years In general, activites involving 
the use of motonzed- vehicles have become more and more lumsted over the last quarter century 
However. i 1s not anticepated that further lymutations of a substantial nature would occur in the 
reasonably foreseeable future 


Opportunities for non-motonzed recreational activities of which a constituent part 1s freedom from 
the sights and sounds of the mechanized world have concomstant!y increased as motonzed-vehic le 
travel has been restricted Although a// forms of recreation i the ( aliforma desert usually require 
some use of motonzed vehicles at a minimum. a vehicle 1s necessary to access sites for non- 
motorized activites opportunities for non-motonzed recreation are not substantially constramed 
by existeng access mutations ft 1s not expected that opportunities for non-motonzed recreation 
will segmificantly change mm the comung years 


Motor Vehicle Access 


trom Issue |. Standards and Guidelines 

Managing ecosystem health im accordance with Nationa! fallback Standards and managing grazing 
activites om accordance with the guidelines affect motonzed-vehicle access to the same degree as 
managing a route network consistent with the route designation criteria at 4) CFR 8342! In 
accordance with the regulatory critena. routes and trails are to be located to mmnumize damage to 
sol, watershed, vegetation. or other resources of the public lands. and to minimize harassment of 
wildlife or significant disruption of wildlife habitats These are the same resources addressed by 


standards and guidelines mm managing ecosystem health and grazing activites. respectively in 
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applying the regulatory critena. therefore. the parameters established to desgnate routes of trave! 
substantially memac the Natoonal fallback Standards and guidelines 


Although motorized vehicles can reduce souls imfiltranon and permeatubity due to compaction. 
thes use 1s lemeted to cxmsting and approved routes of travel except im areas designated “open” to 
motorized veincies and within demgnated wilderness where unauthorized use of veincics 1s 
prohibited Limuting motorized vetucle use to nom- wash routes of travel. mm parncular. localizes 
compaction to linear areas m whch such wnpacts to sous are generally acceptable and have 
already occurred Due to the highly vanable nature of wash routes concomitant with the 
vanabulity of washes themselves. mmpacts to souls consequent to vehicle use can vary greatly from 
one wash to another However. no specifi management actions to mimumuze damage to souls by 
motonzed vehicles relative to National fa! ack Standards and guidelines are proposed 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Actions pertinent to recovery of the desert tortowe affect casual motorized-vehicle access as 
described under Isswe 2. section 4 | 9 (Recreation Management) Access for other than casual 
purposes access related to activites which require specific authorization — 1s addressed through 
the apphcable permstting process The authonzed use of a “closed” route usually lemets this use 
m some manner (¢ g . number of trps. season of use. speed humrts, accompaniment by a wildlife 
trologrst, etc ) and or requires mitigation m some form (¢ g . restoration of mmpacts, payment of 
mitigation fees, etc ) Route designations, which are applicable principally to casual use, would 
have little to no effect on access for non-casual purposes: 


From Issue J; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural (ommunitics 
Actoms pertinent to management of special status species and natural communities affect casual 
motornized-veiacle access as described under /sswe 3, section 4 | 9 (Recreation Management) 
Access for other than casual purposes—access related to activities which require specific 
authonzation would be affected mm the sarne manner as described under /sswe 2 (this section) 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 
Current management of wild horses and burros dues not affect motonzed-vehicle access 


From Issue 5: Motorized-\ chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Managing motonzed-vehic le access mm accordance with MUC guidelines established im the CDC A 
Plan. as arnended. would affect access m the samme manner as described under /sswes 2 and 3 (this 
section), and /sswes 2 and 3. section 4 | 9 (Recreation Management) 


Manageability 

Determining manageability of a proposed route network requires an assessment of BLM's 
ability to effectrvely direct motonzed-vehicle use to routes available for such use and away 
from routes on which motorized activities are deemed to cause adverse umpacts Accordingly. 
manageability 1s a function of how well pertinent rules and guidelines are communicated to the 
public and to what degree the rules are perceived as fas and reasonable The introduction to 
the Motorized-V ehacle Access element of the CDC A Plan succinctly summarizes the challenge 
of managing motonzed vehicles 


While the Bureau 1s responsible for vehicle use on public lands, much 
of the control of vehicle travel i the desert 1s the responsibility of the 
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user, whether the goal s recreational or commercial, The Burcau of 
Land Management docs not and will not have the funds or staff to 
oversee veiucle use throughout the desert at all umes. Therefore, 
rules for vetacle use must be fas, understandable. casy to follow. and 
reasonable if they are to be publi ty accepted Only commutment by 
the public, the owners of these lands. wil] msure success of rules and 


gurdelines 


Are the rules understandable and casy to follow” The proposed mmplementation strategy 
identified m section 2 $ mdicates the primary route network would be appropnately signed on 
the ground. information luosks which depict the premary network would be mstalled at key 
locations, and printed media depicting this network would be developed and distributed to the 
public It 1s anticupated that such an effort to communicate the rules and guidelines wil! be 
forthcoming and effective, but only if the effort 1s focused and continuous 


Under this alternative, the vast majority of rowtes currently m use by motorized vehicles would 
be available for contenued use, the existing network of routes would scarcely be modified 
Except for certam locations, comphance with the current rules and guidelunes for motorized- 
veticle use m the NECO Planning Area has been acceptable It 1s reasonable to anticipate that 
these corcumstances would not appreciably change with adoption of the No Action Alternative 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Actions pertinent to land tenure adjustments affect casual motorized-vehicle access as described 
under /sswe 6, section 4.1 9 (Recreation Management) Access for other than casual purposes 


the same 0s described in the section entitled “Recreation Management” for the No Action 
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to those already in place. Limited survcys, mitigation, disturbance avoidance, and compensation 
are not consistent by place or among agencies and can create time delays. 


; 
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There would be a slight loss of access from closing non-routes which could affect casual mining 
activity. Authorized use of closed routes would be considered for authorized mining activities 
which would affect such activities to the extent of time and costs of gaining necessary 
authorization. 


: 
- ~ Aa 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Some simplification of the checkerboard ownership pattern ts occurring in tortonse critical habitat 
which could simplify legal aspects of mining mghts in these areas. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Over a penod of several decades access to minerals has been reduced from munerai withdrawals 
and the cost of mining from environmental considerations has increased. The bulk of initial 
withd: awals created mulitary reservations and new units to the system of national parks. Most 
recently (1994) was the passage of the CDPA the major effect of which created a considerable 
amount of new BLM wilderness areas. Until 1994 access to and availability of mineral for 
development on BLM lands had been set in the 1980 CDCA Plan. Environmental considerations 
over the past 20 years. especially due to species and habitat listings and other environmental laws, 
regulations. and considerations has increased costs of developing the remaining available minerals. 
Uncoordinated land use planning and differing agencies’ mandates add additional tume delays and 
complexities to resolve 


Examples of muncrals availability (by group) reducing effects of the CDPA throughout the 
Calhiforma Desert are as foliows (*%e of BLM mapped mineral potential now withdrawn): 

1. Construction (6 muncrals): 3° to 98% 

industrial (24 muncrais): 22% to 100% 

Miectal'sc (29 muncrals) 45% to 90> 


Energy (geothermal and oi] gas) 54%. and 83%, respectively 


This alternative would essentially not add any additional restrictions of requirements to what has 
already occurred through other initiatives 


a w teu 


Cultural Management 


Analysis Common to All Issues: 

All actions that have the potential to affect cultural resources will be reviewed in consultation with 
the Califorma State Histone Preservation Office under Section 106 of the NHPA, as implemented 
in BLM Statewide Protocol Agreement. Under the No-Action alternative, BLM would continue 
to review all proyects for effects to cultural resources on a case-by-case basis as part of NEPA 
review at the time they are proposed 


trom Issue |. Standards and Guidelines 
The meoorporation of Natonal Fallback Standards and Guidelines im the maintenance and 
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promouon of rangeland heaith is an administrative action that does not qualify as an undertaking 
subject to review under Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act. There are no 
specific on-the-ground actions proposed in this plan for this issue. Specific actions that are carned 
out to meet the Standards and Guidelines may satisfy the definition of an “undertaking”, such as 
placement of protective devices, water troughs, seeding, or other ground disturbing activities, and 
may have the potential to affect historic propernes. Those actions will be reviewed in accordance 
with Section 106 of the NHPA during the course of normal NEPA review as actions are proposed. 


The application of National Fallback Standards and Guidelines should result in a positive benefit 
to the protection and preservation of cultural resources. The Standards and Guidelines focus on 
protection and restoration of souls, mparian and wetland areas, streams, and native species. These 
areas also tend to be associated with histonc and archacological sites. Management proscnptions 
that promote the restoration of natural ecosystems, such as relocating water troughs away from 
springs and streams, encouraging the growth of native grasses to protect soil disturbance, and 
reduction of continuous season-long livestock use, are also likely to result in greater protection for 
cultural resources. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The No-Action alternative will continue current MUC class “L™ and ACEC designations and 
would continue to provide a level of protection to cultural resources by limiting and conditioning 
activities in those areas. Activities, such as constructing tortoise fencing along major highways 
and railroads might affect cultural resources, especially through the introduction of new visual 
elements in histornc landscapes and along historic trai!s or highways. such as Route 66. Proposals 
for fencing, bndge. or culvert construction will be reviewed on a case-by-case basis in accordance 
with Section 106 of NHPA., as implemented in the BLM Statewide Protocol for cultural resources 


Grazing Management 
Current range management practices will continue. Livestock behaviors can adversely affect 


cultural resources, including historc structures, archacological sites and histonc landscapes. The 
primary impact is damage to artifacts and site imtegrity resulting from breakage. chipping. 
horizontal movement, and vertical displacement of artifacts, which generally compromuses the 
information potential about discrete utilization areas of a site. Grazing impacts are greatest in 
areas where cattle congregate around springs, water courses, troughs, shade zones, and salt licks 


Currently, our knowledge of cultural resources within the boundarnes of the four allotments in the 


NECO planning area is limited (See Table 4-9). Only 160 known sites have been identified within 
the boundanes of these allotments and only |21 cultural resources surveys have been reported 
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Tabie 4-9 Correiation to identified Cultural Resources and Each Alternative 
béewcified ( attural Keseurces W ithte Aibetmrst 

Allotment Type Ne Action | Larger DWMA | Saul DWMA Small DWM 4 

Preferred A Alernative 5 Anernatre 
Ferd Drv Lake Sheep 0 0 6 0 

(Eber mates) 

Ole mebervi Cattle $$ i) 0 w 
Rice \ alley Sheep ? 7 0 ? 
Lary Daisy ( attic 4s as 27 27 
ALL 9 $2 27 6} 


Current management policy ts to analyze cffects to cultural resources from grazing during the 
NEPA review of rangeland lease renewals and would continue m the No-Achon alternative. New 
range improvements will contunuc to be reviewed under Section 106 at the tume they are proposed 


trom Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural (ommunitics 
Actions specific to the management of special status animals. plants. and natural communities. that 
might affect cultural resources include land acquisition and disposal. construction. improvement. 
and maintenance of natural and artificial water sources. and construction of cxclosures. Under the 
No-Acton alternative. specific actions that are proposed through HMPs and other specific 
developments. such as installation of water guzziers. will continue to be reviewed im accordance 
with Section 106 of NHPA through normal NEPA review of a proposed action 


The Ford Dry Lake domestic sheep allotment 1s cluminated in the No-Action Alternative The Rice 
Valley domestic sheep allotment will continue to operate withm current boundanes Both 
allotments currently encompass | 35.247 acres of land Seven sites are recorded within the Rice 
Valley allotment and 53 sites are recorded m the Ford Dry Lake allotment (Table 4-10) 
Elummnation of the Ford Dry Lake allotment will remove 49,682 acres from grazing and will 
clumunate the threat from grazing to the $3 known sites within the allotment Elimination of this 
allotment will also have a positive benefit to the protection and preservation of cultural resources 
that have yet to be recorded 


Proposals for new water developments would continuc to be reviewed on a case-by case basis as 
part of the environmental assessment These actions will be reviewed mm accordance with Section 
106 during the course of normal NEPA review 


From Issme 4; Wild Horses and Burros 
As with grazing. wild horses and burros can adversely affect cultural resources. especially artifacts 


and site imtegrity through breakage. chipping. honzontal movement. and vertical displacement of 
artifacts. impacts are greatest im arcas where herds congregate around springs. water courses. 


troughs. bedding arcas. and shade zones 

Under the No-Action Alternative. herds will contunuc to be managed within the cxisting Herd 
Areas and Herd Management Areas which encompass an area of approximately 930.906 acres 
There are no specific on-the-ground actions proposed im this plan for this alternative Specific 
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actons that are carned oul to mect the standards may satisfy the definion of an “undertaking”. 
such as placement of protective cxclosures, water troughs, gathering traps, or other ground 
disturbing activities, and may have the potential to affect histonc propernes. Those actions will 
be reviewed mm accordance with Section 106 of the NHPA during the course of normal NEPA 
review at the tume they are proposed. 


Currently there 816 cultural resources sdentified within the existing HMAs as noted in Table 4-10. 


Table 4-10 Herd Management Arcas: Correlation to identified Cultural Resources and Each 


Alternative 
identified ( utteral Resources 4 thin HMA : : 
HMAs Ne Acton Large DW MA | sugomae | Small DW MA 
Preferred A AMernative B Amernative 
Nites sie | iw | 0 | a 


From Issue 5: Motorized | chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations 

in the No-Action Alternative, designating routes on BLM lands as “open” has the potential to 
affect histomc properties by authorizing continued motonzed-vchicle use through areas that are 
sensitive for histonc and archacological sites. Designating a route “open” gencrally authorizes 
casual and non-<ompetitive use of a route, including driving. parking. camping and other 
recreathonal activities within a corndor that 1s 300 feet on esther side of the centerline of the route 
(600 Area of Potential Effect), In ACECs. thes areca may be limited to 100 feet exther side of 
centerime (200 APE). These activities can adversely effect archacological and histornc properties 
ranging from madvericnt destruction resulting from ground disturbance from tires. camping. and 
other uses. to mecreased access to sensitive sites resulting in looting and \ andalism of artifacts. rock 
art. traditional cultural properties. and other features 


There are more than 2300 mules of routes wentfied m the NECO planning area. of which 
approxumately 1000 miles of routes (unmaimtamed din roads) are under review to be designated 
“open”. The remaming routes have been cither closed for other reasons. or have been 
admumstratively opened under other authorizations (paved roads. county roads. mamtaimed din 
roads) Giver the nature and scale of this planning document. no field survey for cultural 
resources has been compicted to specifically address the probability. nature and extent of effects 
to histone properties that might result from this action Information on existing sities located im 
the NECO planning arca was compiled from data available in the Califorma Histone Resources 
Information Systern and in BLM cultural resources records Information was integrated into a 
database for analysis using Gcographic Information Systems technology from these records. all! 
sites falling within the APE were identified These sites were further categonzed and delineated 
by National Register status (cuher listed or formal determination of cligsbility) For most sites. 
no formal designation was identified For the remarmung sites. cach site record was examined and. 
based on av aslable information. «as characterized i terms of the likelyhood that the site would be 
considered eligible Sites were further characterized i terms of the probability that activities that 
would occur within the APE would be likely to adversely effect the qualities or values that would 
qualify the site for inclusion on the National Register 


Under the No- Action alternative. routes identified as having no known cultural resources located 
within the APE that are ‘usted. determined cligibic. or likely to be considered eligible. or routes 
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where there are no identified sites within the designated 600° wide Area of Potential of Effect, may 
be designated as “open”. 


Routes with recorded cultural resources within the 600° wide Area of Potential Effect, where 
preliminary analysis indicates that the resources are not considered significant, as defined by the 
cmtena for inclusion on the National Register, or have qualities and values that would not normally 
be affected by the common usages along these routes, may be designated as “open”. BLM will 
monitor and assess these sites on a case-by-case basis to confirm that resource conflicts do not 
exist or that the sites are not cligible for inclusion on the National Register of Historic Places. If 
after review, st ts determined that these routes may have or have had an adverse effect on historic 
properties, BLM will close these routes or will consult with SHPO on the appropriate course of 
action to resolve the effect. 


Routes identified as having cultural resources located within the 600° APE that are listed, 
determined eligible, or likely to be considered cligible for the NRHP, and for which there is a 
likelihood that activities in the route might adversely affect the resource, will remain undesignated 
until such time that the specific cultural resource and route can be assessed im the field and 
resource conflicts can be identified and resolved through Section 106 review. 


Under the No-Action Alternative, of the more than 3,305 sites idenufied within the planning area, 
554 have been identified as located on BLM managed lands and falling within the 600° APE for 
routes that are under review for “open” designation. Of these, 184 sites have either been listed, 
determined eligible, or are considered likely to be eligible and 167 of these sites are considered 
to have qualities and values that mught be adversely affected by activities authorized within the 
600 APE of a route. In this alternative, 284 route segments have been identified having potential 
conflicts with cultural resources. These segments will not be designated either “open” or “closed™ 
pending a physical assessment of the sites and evaluation of threat that proximity to an open route 
might pose. If st 1s determined that these routes may have or have had an adverse effect on historic 
properties, BLM will close these routes or will consult with SHPO on the appropriate course of 
action to resolve the effect 
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Table 4-11 Correlation of Cultural Resources to Area of Potential Effect by Alternative 


CULTURAL RESOURCES WITHIN THE APE BY ALTERNATIVE 
Ne Action Large DWMA Small DWMA Small DW MA 
Preferred A 1) 
A BLM Owtude Imude Obwturde Orwterde 
Lands DWMA DWMA D\\ MA DWMA 
Cultural Resources within APE ss 444 NA* 444 an 
oe") 
Cultural Resources within APE NA NA he NA NA 
(i0e") 
Total Cultural Resources within “84 $12 444 atu) 
APE 
Eligible ( ultural Resources 184 18 is 1 1 
(Estimated)** 
Eligible Resources Potentially 167 121 10 121 121 
Affected (Estimated) 
( ndesignated Route Segments 234 x9 0 xy x9 
Associated*** 
Linear Mile Segments 6! 17 4 7 17 
* NA = Not Applicable m Alternative 


** Records for cultural resources wentified as located within the APE of a route subject to designation were analyzed and resources 
were ranked im terms of potential eligibility and vulnerability to ground disturbing activ mes resulting from camping. parking off-road 
hiking. etc 

*°* Route segments are strictly a mapping convention and do not represent the lincar mules of rouics that will not be designated 


Competitive Off-Highway Vehicle Events 

Under the No-Action alternative, competitive off-highway vehicle cvents will continue to be 
allowed on competitive recreation routes established through the CDCA plan. Event-specific 
NEPA analysis is required for competitive off-road vehicle events. Race events will be reviewed 
on a case-by case basis. Under the No-Action alternative, BLM would continue to review all 
projects for effects to cultural resources on a case-by-case basis as part of NEPA review at the time 


they are proposed 


The Johnson Valley to Parker Race Event has been previously reviewed for cultural resources 
effects for an EIS completed in 1980. In that assessment, the proposed rote and alternatives were 
surveyed at the BLM Class Il level (reconnaissance) Several sites, as well as archacological 
“districts”, were identified along the race corndor, although the general conclusion was that site 
density was low along the corndor. In accordance with Section 106, the Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service (HCRS) provided comments. HCRS argued that the preferred alternative did 
not adequately protect significant cultura! resources and that mitigation measures were inadequate 
to protect the proposed archacological districts. HCRS expressed concern about the impacts to 
areas containing values important to Native Americans. They also noted that the reconnaissance 
survey provided inadequate baseline data and that predictions of resources disturbance and 
development of a monitoring plan would have little value. HCRS recommended that the course 
be completely surveyed and evaluated with the maximum impact from long term use m mind. 
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There are approximately 63 linear miles of competitive off-tmghway recreation routes mn the NECO 
planning area. At present, there are 18 archacological and hustoric sites identified as located 
within 300 feet of the race cormdor. These sites will continuc to be threatened under this 
alternative. These sites have not been evaluated for eligibility for inclusion on the National 


Register. 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 

Under the No-Action alternative, adjustments to the land ownership patiern through acquisition 
and disposal of selected lands will continuc. Lands identified for disposal will continue to be 
evaluated for effects to cultural resources during the environmental assessment process. No 
specific actions are proposed and no specific land parcels have been identified for disposal im the 
NECO planning effort. Specific proposals will be reviewed on a case-by-case basis. Significant 
cultural resources will be identified and reviewed for effects m accordance with Section 106 of 
NHPA. 


In the process of identifying specific lands for acquisition and disposal, biologscal factors are the 
primary considerations contributing to the decision. The criteria developed for identifying lands 
for the protection and conservation of special status species, such as lands with springs and water 
sources, may also coimcidently identify lands that are also associated with historic and 
archacological sites. Acquiring these lands are also likely to result in greater protection for 
cultural resources. However, disposal of lands identified as having low qualities for habitat docs 
not necessarily mean that those lands also have low valucs or qualities for cultural resources. 
Many sites, especially historic mining sites and sites associated with the World War Il Desert 
Training Center / California - Arizona Maneuver Arca were located for their associations with 
other factors, rather than specific biological and natural features. Springs and water sources are 
not necessarily indicators for these types of sites 


From Issue 7: Access to Resources for Economic and Social Needs 

No specific actions are identified in this alternative that would require review under Section 106 
for effects to cultural resources. In general, using land use designations to develop areas of 
conservation emphasis for desert tortoise and other species should have a concurrent benefit in 
protecting and preserving cultural resources located in those areas 


From Issue §; Incorporation of Wilderness Areas into CDCA Plan 

Incorporation of the 23 Congressional designated Wilderness Areas into the CDCA plan is an 
administrative action not subject to review under Section 106 of NHPA Nevertheless, the 
establishment of wilderness areas, while limiting case of access and enjoyment of some cultural 
resources, also benefits cultural resources im limiting a broad range of activities, such as off- 
highway vehicles and mining, that often are in conflict with the preservation and protection of 
cultural resources. Designation should have a positive benefit to cultural resources as a result of 
increased protection and preservation 


In the No-Action alternative, BLM will continue to follow management prescriptions in the CDCA 
plan in meeting its responsibilities under the National Historic Preservation Act and its 
commitments under the Protocol Agreement with the Califorma State Histonc Preservation 
Officer. Actions that have the potential to affect cultural resources would be reviewed in 
consultation with the Califorma SHPO under Section 106 of the NHPA, as implemented in 
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Protocol Agreement. BLM would contsnuc to review all projects for effects to cultural resources 
on a case-by~<asc basis as part of NEPA revecw at the ume they are proposed. 


There would be a indirect benefit to the protection, preservation and management of cultura! 
resources under this alternative resulting from the adopnon of Natonal Fallback Standards and 
Gusdelines for rangeland health standards There would be a derect benefit to cultural resources 
protecthon resulting from the clomanation of the Ford Dry Lake range allotment 


There would continue to be direct and indirect effects to cultural resources resulting from the 
contynucd usc of “undesignated™ routes, whach for the most part are currently open to off-mghway 
recreational vehicle activity Almos all of these routes have not been surveyed and the extent of 
cultural resources mm close proxemity to these routes and the nature of any effects ms yet to be 
determined 


Lands and Land Use Authorizations 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Under this alternative there would be litle change to the current management practices of 
processing for land use application - ic. utilities and nghts-of-way. Applicable mitigation 
measures and compensation are currently required for ncw wmpacts to desert tortornes and ss 
habstat according to current policy. On a case-by-case basis there may be additional costs borne 
by the proponent to implement other mitigation measures such as specific design features. possibly 
fencing and bndges and culverts when new comstruction proyects are proposed 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communitics 

Under this alternative there would be little change to the current management practices of 
processing application for utilises and other nghts-of-way Habrtat protection for special status 
species will continue to help define design and mutigation requirements for lands actions Pre- 
project surveys, mitigation, and avoidance are required for some species 


From Issue 5: Motorized | chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 

There would be a slight loss of access from closing non-routes which could affect access to some 
private lands Authonzed use of closed routes or development of new routes would be considered 
for authorized actions including access to private lands where designated or existing routes are 
insufficient to meet needs 


Some semplification of the checkerboard ownershsp pattern 1s occurring im tortorse critical habstat 
which could simplify legal aspects of Lands actions which currently cross mixtures of public and 
private lands 


Over a period of several decades access to and across public lands for various Lands and Rights- 


of-Way has been reduced due to withdrawals of public lands from the application of land laws 
Permits processing and mitigation costs have also mmcreased duc to an mcrease in environmental 
issues as well There are fewer opportunities for trans-desen transmission and pipelines as a result 
of mulstary reservations, national parks, and BLM wilderness areas, however, undeveloped 
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pornens of cxsting cormdors should snll be suffice to absorb addmonal noods for the 
foreseeable future. 9 Spocecs msucs will comtmur to mereasc as well = Land ownersbep 
comsobdanons should seamplify legal aspects of access for mghts-of-way and development of 
pervate lands Uncoordnated land ux planneng and differing agencies mandaics add addmonal 
tume delays and compicames to resolve Beyond what 1 moted above thus alternatrve would 
essentially not add addmonal restnchom or requirements to what has already accurred through 
other mustiatrves 


Socio-f conomic ( onditions 


From Issac |; Standards and Guidelines 
implementation of Natbonal fallback standards on grarmg allotments would result m muna! 
mmpact for most lessees Increased coordmatian for the short-term we!. ‘>< BLM would directly 
affect all lessees However. the two lessees with cattle aperatiams would be affected over long- 
term woth menor changes to Curren! grazing activites to meet rangeland health standards Changes 
m management would require addronal costs for labor asscx tated with movement and mcreased 
supervision of cattle. and over the long-term. mcreased covts associated with mamtenance of 


additonal range mprovements (Costs associated with constructing new of replacement range 
improvements would have to be borne solely by the lessee of through cooperative efforts, costs 
could be spit with the BLM. county. and other contributors to substantially of totally defray all 
costs. A lessee would mcur mcreased costs for feeding or pasture if cattle are removed from a 
portan of all of the allotment to achieve standards However. as rangeland health improves and 
resource objectives are achieved. greater benefits from more flexstulety mm grazing operations 
would be realized for the long-term 


Masmtenance of standards would give the lessee greater flex sbubrty to allow hes lrvestack use of 
supernor forage ( atthe operatioms could be negatively affected by mcreased publi use of umque 
or mpanan wetland resources that have greathy umproved with achievement of the standards ft 1 
anticipated that benefits of additonal revenue to the communty from mereased publi use oF 
vrertation of these resources would offset the lewsee + losses 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Current, socto-coonomic wmpacts to lessees that lease the Race Valley and Ford Dry Lake 
Allotments would not change There 1s one dev claped » ater source mm the Chemehuey: Allotment 
Construction of additional small «ater sources are proposed ( cordmation «ith the BLM and 
mstallation of this umprovement would mmpact the lessee Developments proposed m Lazy Daisy 
Allotment «ould mmpact the lessee by mcreased coordmation and Cost asscx sated « rth mmstallation 
of mmprovements 


trom Issue 3. Management of Spevial Status Inimats and Plant: end Natural communines 
Current, soctocoonomic wmpacts to lessees that lease the Rice Valicy and Ford Dry Lake 
Allotments «ould not change 


As there are few mitigation requirements to permets from other apecses. there would be little future 
impacts unless the sensitive status of some of these epecses were to change ( hecome more sensitive 
ot listed) Proposals for tughorn sheep desert mule deer artifixcxal waters would comtunue to be 
processed on a case by case basis which has proven to be costly (terme) and has created a difficult 
to resolve tension among BLM. CDFG and other mterests 
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trom Issue 5. Motortued ' chacte Access Restes of Travel Degnenoms Recreenon 

The closeng of routes that would add to rowtes already closed through the CDPA m 1994 would 
brung the total roads closed to shout 18". The would have a munor affect upon casual use acoces 
and rectreaton 


From Issme 6: Land Ownership Pancrn 

Acqursian of private lands and drposal of | ederal lands to actmeve a semplefication of the land 
oenentup patern would help both manageatility of F oderal lands amd waabulity of private lands 
For both thes rs a mare cost effectrve pattern of ownerviup. however the mutiatrve would not be 
completely comprehensrve and strategx from a comsery ation pownt of veew and would util! leave 
a drfficwht to manage land ownerstep pancrn 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

implememation of thn ahernatrve comtinucs a certam Cost of downg buseness that nm mefficrent and. 
whole creates bettie near-term change. risks long-term measures whch have unknown dracoman 
sacso-coonemme< umplcatioms if more species are bested as a result of a lack of a clear strategn 
comservation approach to species and habiiats management The current imefficsency marly 
relates to the moormpicte and case by case baer of addressing the Comuderation of species and 
habetats needs comecn ahon. compensation. metigation NEPA writeng. and consultation with the 
USFWs 


Changes to the managemem of grazing leases and designation of routes of travel create addtional 
rrenor empacts access and use of resources 


Preferred/Large DW MA Alternative 
Air Quality 


from Issme |; Standards and Guidelines 

Adoption of the regronal standards for Publ | and Health and guidelines for grazing management 
would he sermlar to the No Action Alternative However the Regronal Standards would apply on 
an area-wide has rather than just grazing allotments This additional area cowld contribute to 


Improvement! to an quality at a greater rate 


From Issme 2: Recevery of the Desert Tortoise 
The dessgnation of approxsmatety | 684 248 acres of Federal land as AC ECs would have a slight 


positrve effect om an quality through implementation of epecifx management prescription 
desgned to reduce surface desturbance The Chemehucs: DWMA (ACEC) reduces the amount 


of grazing by |S 928 acres amd designates routes as open closed or bemted The reduction om 
surface disturbance would mcrease vegetative Cover om these acres reduc ing the volume of PM. 
CPM Senco 


Restricteng surface drsturtbeng activities to 1°. of the DWM As potemtially benefits an quality by 
reducing the amount of erossan and arfhorne pollutants each asPM  Addmmomally requirements 


for vegetation restoration on disturbed sights wil! have posstrve bene ints to ast quality by addung 
vegetation cover 
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Wthéfire suppresmon efforts would result m reduced particulate (PM ,,) praductson and vissbulity 
mmparment from smoke and wiid-biown dust Shor term empacts from suppressmon potential 
merease levels of paraculates from surface disturbance of fire fighting equipment and operataons 
However, successful suppresson efforts aunemze the number of acres empacted as a result of 


vegetative cover low 


From Issme 5; Motorized-| chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 

Au quality would be enhanced by bemrtong future off-road veticle activity to cxssting roads and 
tails  Competsrve off-road vebucte activites are restricted to the Johnson Vallicy to Parker 
corndor and outmde corndors if they meet the crtena Competirve off-road vebucte activity has 
the potential to produce asrborne particulate matier (PM .). especially if events are conducted m 
arcas where sorls are susceptible to crowon NECO Planning Arca sm a Federal and state non- 
attarmmenmt area for PM. and CO. events would further contribute to these pollutants 


Wath the deletion of Race Valicy and Ford Dry Lake Open Arcas there ts a posstive benefit to an 
quality because of the reduction of asrborne pollutants Dust generated from the off-road vehicle 
activities at the newly designated Chemehuey: Open Area ts not cipected to segmeficantly mmpact 
the area because the location 1s on the most casterty dow mw ind portion of the non-attasnment arca 


CLMULATIVE IMPACTS 
impacts are sermiar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative 


Water Quality 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 
Adoption of the regronal standards for Publi Land Health. and Cruidelemes for grazing 


managemem will generally emprove water quality from natural sources sermilar to No Action 
Alternative m grazing allotments W ater resources outside of allotments would derive a slight 


positive effect on water quality with umplementation of BMPs 


trom Issue 2: Recovery ef the Desert Tortoise 

The designation of approxumately | 684.248 acres of Federal land as ACEC s would have a shght 
positrve effect on water quality through mmplementation of specifi management presenptions 
designed to wmprove water quality and reduce surface disturbance The reduction of brvestock 
grazing and surface disturbeng activ ities would emprove vegetative condition and Comsequently 
result om better protective ground cover and soul-holdeng capability Erosion and soul loss would 
be reduced and water quality mmproved as a result of better dissipation of energy assax tated with 
storm water runof! 


thrmunation of grazing on 217.87) acres would result mm potential mmprovement om water quality 
at spring sources through removal of coliform bactena comtarmnation There would contimue to 
be comtamenation at those springs w ithen the open parts of the allotment 


trom Issue 3. Management ef Spevsal Status 4memals and Plant: and Natural communitics 
Designation of a 80°. distribution WHMA will have a small positive benefit to water quality 
through the emplementation of specific prescriptions armed at umproving habitat Comdrton 
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Closure of routes wrthen | 4 mule of a ovtural or artifical water source will have a email! positive 
benefit to water quality by reducing sor! crowan. sou! lows and sedimentation Comtamnation 


improving vegetative condmons on Natural Communsies such as spmngs and secm. duncs and 


plays and mucrophy!l woodland would have a posstive benefit to water qualsty by umproving 


protective ground ocvct and sor! holdeng capateiety Vegetabon sa key component of a healthy 
watershed and as3 cwwlt of emproved dmematon of energy associated with storm water runoff. 


cromoan and soul low would be menemuzed emproving water quality 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Some w act resources outsade the designated HMAs may benefit from the reduced burro actry sty 
W ater resources can be wmpacted through sol compaction and the reduction of vegetative and bitter 
cover that reduces mfiltration and mmcreascs storm «ater runoff! and sedimentation Additionally. 
the water quality at some springs would be cxpected to mmprove with the removal of burros from 
the reduction of coliform bacteria contammnation 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Impacts are sermilar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative 


Soil Quality 


trom Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 
Adoption of the regyonal standards for Public |_and Health. and gurdelines for grazmmg management 
are surmiar to the No Action Alternative where grazing continucs implementation of standards 


throughout the Planning Arca would result mm a slight positive benefit to son! qualrty 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The designation of approxemately | 684.248 acres of Federal land as ACEC s would have a slight 
positive empact on sor] quality through mmplementation of prescnptions armed at pmpros ing habrtat 
conditions and reducing mmpacts from surface disturbing uses 


Reducing grazing activities on 217.873 acres would result mm shght mmprovernemt om sol quality 
prmanty through reduction of removal of vegetative and litter cover which protects the sor! from 
erosional processes in addition. there would be a slight emprovement im sol permeability around 
springs and seeps which would reduce soul lows through storm « ater runoff 


Soul drsturbance would occur with the development of range mmprovements mm the Lazy Darsy 
Allotment (Under thu alternative. there would be construction of |§ mules of fence. 4 miles of 
water pepe. 3 cattheguards. 6 water facilites. and 4 water sites within the allotment to mmprove 
cattle distribution and to meet standards There would be a ugnificant wmpact to souls from 
compaction and disturbance durmg mstallaiion of fence. springs. prpeline. corrals. wells. and 
cattleguards ( ompacton and disturbance of son! are expected «hen hauling equapment maternals 
and persanne! to work site lmpacts to sors are expected to recover during the short-term Some 
mpacts from compaction would be offect when cattle modify current trashing to mew facilites 


( attleguards pieced along a fence om the road would result im negligible umpacts to the surrounding 
wl 


Lemeteng surface disturtung activities to one percent made the DW MAs could have a postive 
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umpact on soul quality Acuvites which Cause the vegetation cower and bitter to be dumunished 
leave souls vulnerable to both water and wind crowon parncularty of the activity occurs within 


arcas with inghly susceptible souls 


trom Issue 3. Management of Special Status Anmels and Plants and \etural communincs 
Demgnation of a 80 % distribution WHMA will have a small positive benefit to soil quality 
through the umplementaton of specific prescnptons aimed at umproving habsat conditon 


improving vegetatrve condmons on Natural Communities such as springs and seeps. dunes and 
plays and mmcrophyli woodland would have a positive benefit to soul quality by mmproving 
protective ground cover and sou! holding capability Vegetanon 1s a key component of a healthy 
watershed and as a result of mmproved dissipation of energy associated with storm water runoff, 
croson and soil loss would be manimized 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burres 

Reducing the Herd Management Areas by ( ) acres may have a positive benefit to soil quality 
through the preservation of vegetative cover and resultant decrease mm crosson and sol loss Burros 
will contenue to graze on the Chemehuevi HMA and the Chacolate Mule Mountains HMA which 
may result im comtenued mmpacts to sor! quality from reduction of vegetative and litter cover that 
protects the sou! from crossonal processes and. and to some degree, soil compaction which 
channels and conccntrates storm water runoff 


Soil quality would be umproved by lumuting future off-road vehicle activity to existing roads and 
trails. Competitive off-road vehicle activities are restricted to the Johnson Vallicy to Parker 
corndor and outssde corndors if they meet the critena Competitive off-road vehicle actrvity has 
the potential to wmpact sor! resources through disturbance of souls which leave them vulnerable to 
sor] erosion 


With the deletion of Race Valicy and Ford Dry Lake Open Areas there 1s a positive oenefit to soul 
quality because of the reduction of soil disturbance. The soil resource is expected to benefit 


through the presery ation of areas presently undisturbed 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Impacts are sermlar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative 


Vegetation Management 


trom Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 

Ceneral \ egetation: impacts associated wrth adoption of the regronal standards and guidelines 
are surmiar to the No Action Alternative me:de grazmng allotments Management of soi! and 
vegetation resources are expected to improve shightly as non-<comphance areas begin to meet 
standards 


Biological Soil Crusts: Slight umprovement may be seen im areas where grazing use has been 
canceled. otherwise empacts associated «ith adoption of the regronal standards and guidelines are 
similar to the No Action Alternative for areas that are grazed 
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Ripsrian W ctland: impacts associated with adopoon of the regpomal standards and guidelines 
are sammiar to the No Action Alternatrve Cancellation of te northern and casiern porboms of the 


Lary Daisy Allotrmem would posstrvety affect mpanan wetland arcas om those arcas 


Netious Weeds: Impacts associated with adaption of the regoona!l standards and guidelines are 
summlar to the No Action Alternative 


Trends and condsthoms for vegetation outside allotments would contsmuc from umplementation of 
standards 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The effects on natural communities, ccosystem processes, and special status plants m the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative are simular im nature to the empacts described for the No 
Action Alternatrve, but are reduced somewhat based mostly on the establishment of DWMAs 
where some wees are reetncted Specific differences mm wmmacts between the Preferred Large 
DWMA Alternative and the No Action Alternatrve are described below 


Natural Communitics 
Managing | 684.248 acres of DWMA would enhance natural communstes by mcreaseng the 


arnount of cach commnunsty mside an area of protection Table 4-12 show's the acres and percent 
of cach natural community within the DWMA_ The DWMAs can augment the portions of each 
natural community that are in JTINP, CMAGR., and BLM wilderness 

Tati 4-12 


Acres and perce of total of each natural community withen large DW MAs 


1.190.072 (0 


290.903 (29) 


DWMAs will recerve added protection from the lumi of | percent on mew surface disturbance 
Although proyected levels of new surface disturbance are below | percent. the limitation shows 
an agency commitment. The prohibition on dieposal of lands m the DWMAs together with 
continued acquisition of priv ate and State lands will provide additional safeguard against surface 
disturbance 


Corazing would be excluded from the highest density tortone habrtat on the Lazy Daisy Allotment 


and the Chemehuev: Allotment would be deleted mm this Alternative Cormparimng Table 4-1} to 
Table 4-21 shows that morc lands well be grazed than m the Small DW MA A Ahernative ( grazing 
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would also benefit all but three special status plants (Howe's hedgchog cactus, Wiggin’s cholla, 
and White margined beardtonguc) to a very high degree as shown on Table N-12 Appendix N. 
These three plants would still be protected outside the Conservation Area, but the protection may 
be more difficult given the management context. 


Seance eialisetaatiel edeate tenant ona of Saal Chee “tes end Wien Valen Caen Aaeen all 
be cluminated 


Tamartsk removal will receive acditional emphasis in rare and sensitive natural communities 
Although vegetation harvesting «ill not be allowed (except for salvage), the amount and effects 
of thes activity as gencrally adi-austered are very low 


Benefits and ienpacts selated to LTVAs is the same as for the No Action Alternative 


-Elmnation of the Parker 400 and the MUC critena for new race routes would climinate all 
impacts associated with such events anywhere i the Planning Arca except for the Johnson V alicy 
route. which would remain designated lnpacts described in the No Action Alternative gencrally 
apply. but stspulations listed m section 2.5 would mitigate ther somewhat. The alignment of the 
course  m relatively low value habstat and has no scrious proximity to special status plant 


spocies 


CL MCLATINE IMPACTS 

G 1\ 

E flects on general vegetation will be semular to the No Action Alternative except for the following 
Hterns 


Vegetation communmics will oencin from the designation of DWMAs and the associated 
comer ation measures ( DC A special management arcas. proposed to dc deleted. are compictely 
ot largely absorbed into a compics of management areas called the Conservation Zone ( Table O-” 
Appcadim ()) 


Reducthoms om burros will improve vegetation resources. especially mpanan vegetation around 
wong: and soem f lemenaten of grazing from the Race \ alley. Ford Drv Lake. and Chemehuc 


Al ketrtactsts rma THEO LORCA SIDES Pere CVC! grasing is light and only accasonal om thes< 
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Special Status Plants 
Effects on special status plants will be similar to the No Action Alternative except for some 
benefits that will result from reduced uses and increased protection as described for gencral 


vegetahon. 


Biological C rusts 
Effects on biological crusts will be simular to the No Action Alternative except for some benefits 


that will result from reduced uses and increased protection as described for general vegetation. 


Riparian W etiand 
Effects on mparian and wetland areas will be similar to the No Action Alternative except for some 
benefits that will result from reduced uses and increased protection as described for general 


vegetation. 


Noxious Weeds 

Effects of noxious weeds will be similar to the No Action Alternative except that the reduction in 
disturbance and the reduction im route network as described for general vegetation will reduce the 
potential for invasion of noxious weeds. 


Wildlife Management 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 
The effects of the Preferred Alternative will be similar to the No Action Alternative, however, 
since the guidelines are stronger and more definitive in the Preferred Alternative, greater benefits 
for wildlife communities can be expected. 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Desert Tortoise 

The establishment of the Chuckwalla DWMA and Chemehuevi DW MA constitute a major change 
in the planning environment for BLM lands and CMAGR. The establishment of the Joshua Tree 
DWMA will not change management in JTNP to the same degree. The BLM desert tortoise 
habitat category map will change to correspond to the DWMAs. Restrictions and management 
policies in the tortowse Rangewide Plan and Statewide Plan for Category | will be applied to the 
DWMAs. Ata future date, it is anticipated that USFWS will change critical habitat to correspond 
to the DWMAs 


Most of the benefits from this rssuc arise from establishment of the DWMAs and management 
actions proposed for the DWMAs. The Chemehuevi and Chuckwalla DWMAs cover 886,578 and 
797.670 acres. respectively. Table 4-14 shows the size of cach DWMA and the amount and 
percent of critical habrtat wncluded m the DWMAs The percent of critical habitat in all DWMAs 
1s about 76 percent ts elternatrve Both DWMAs are considerably above the minimum size 
recommended on the 2-oevery Plan BLM desert tortorne habriat would be changed to correspond 
w the DWMAs 
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1. 778S32 (76) 


In all alternatives (except No Action) habitat restoration efforts would be increased. public 
education would be enhanced, and mechanisms for improved interagency Cooperation would be 
established. All of these would benefit desert tortotse directly or indirectly 


Overall, surface disturbance in DWMAs would be reduced by limitations on and tracking of new 
disturbances. Although new surface disturbances are not to reach this level for decades, the 
commitment will ensure that disturbances are minimized, that new disturbances are recorded, and 
rchabilitation is given a high priority. Fixing compensation at 5:1 in Category | (.c.. DWMAs) 
would not be a significant change from the current formula. 


The elimination of grazing from the highest density tortoise habitat would relieve the effects of 
tortoise and burrow trampling and forage competition. The last is most likely to occur during 
years of low rainfall when cattle may cat scarce annual forage. In addition vegetative cover would 
improve as the plants are not cropped. Some grazing of DWMA and critical habitat would 
continue, but it would be the least important habitat for tortoises. The climination of the 
Chemehuevi Allotment would have only slight benefit because the allotment is only rarely grazed 
and very lightly then. Restrictions on ephemeral authorizations and grazing im tortoise habitat in 
years of low annual production (i.c., less than 230 Ibs./ac.) would reduce competition for annual 
forage. Other grazing restrictions measures would further reduce tortoise mortality or forage loss 


The fencing of Interstate Highway 10 and 40 through or alongside DWMAs and portions of State 
Highway 95 will reduce tortoise run-over mortality greatly and allow natural restoration of 
depleted populations along these highways. The negative effects of population fragmentation on 
population genetics will not be significant for more than a century due to the long tortoise 
generation time. The small amount of interchange needed for genetic viability will presumably 
be satisfied by movements under bridges and through culverts. The reductron in all wildlife deaths 
(especially snakes, lizards, rodents, and rabbits) will also reduce raven food supplementation and 
hence mortality of hatchling and juvenile tortoises. 


Closing some roads following the criteria noted in section 2.5 will benefit the tortoise through 
reduced vehicle mortality and illegal collection. The proposed “open” road designations would 
result in 22 miles per township (36 sections) for the Chemehuevi DWMA and 28 miles for the 
Chuckwalla DWMA - not counting areas of “open” washes systems 


The closure of washes to vehicles mm some areas of the DWMAs will reduce tortowe mortality and 
crushing of burrows. However, there will remaim substantial areas of DWMA where washes 
remain open for vehicle use Tortoises commonly use the banks of washes for burrow ing 


The removal of ravens known to prey on tortones would reduce tortome mortality and and mm 
recrustment of young into the populatien This 1s especially mmpornant in populations reduced by 
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disease 


Bighor, Sheep 

in thes Alternative the | 654.248 acres of designated DW MAs cover 26*sof the range of bighorn 
sheep. Table 4-!5 shows the acres and percent of range of bighorn sheep m the two DWMAs 
Furthermurs, wn the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative there ts a iemat of | percent on new 
surface disturbing activities. Most of thes 1s likely to be on BL M-admunistcred lands that are not 
in designated wilderness. Possible positive cffects from thes lumut on surface disturbance include 
commitment from the BLM to lima the amount of surtace disturbance inside DW MAs. creating 
an imcentive for projects to lecete outssde DWMAs and creating a GIS data base to tract 
disturbances 


Table 4-15 Acres and percem of arca for three categones of nghorn sheep usc m the Chuckwalla DW MA 
Chemechucv: DW MA 


The effects of reduceng cattle grazing by 34°. include a reduction m competion for forage 
decrease in vegetation Composition alternation. lower frequency of discases. and an umpro. cment 
m water quality at water sources Table 4-16 shows the acres and percent of bighorn sheep range 
within the two cattle allotments The table shows that the acres of byghorn sheep range « sthin 
cattle allotments 1s nearly the same as the No Acton Alternative 


Table 4-16 Actes and percent of arca for three categornes of nghorn sheep exc wethen the two cattle 
allotments 


Rg es eee 


Designation of | 684.2448 acres of DW MA will have direct benefits to many special satus ann... 
through the umplicmentatvon of prescriptions armed at empro. ing habetat Comdrtioms and roduc rng 
surtace dosturteng activities §=| able N-5 shows the acres and percent of the range of cach epecs 
status anormal withen the larect proposed DW M4 As 


Lemuteng surface drsturfeng activities to |" of the DW MAs well have a posstive empact on many 
woore hy potentially reducing mmpacts from habetat redwctron Most propected drsturfhank« 
tkchy to be om BL M-admenestcred lands that arc net om dowgnated « ridcrnces im Tcascu 
oaordmaten on plannang and mmpicmentatran of the SEC 1) Plan through the Desert Managers 
(sroup and annual NEC 1) ( ooperator’s mocteng «& rg managemem cficctrvencs 
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Positive umpacts resulting from the closure of washes to vehicle travel include a reduction in the 
destruction of vegetation along banks where vehicles travel out of the wash bottom. Additionally, 
an improvement in the stabilization of the bank may be seen. Long term disturbance from vehicle 
travel can mclude. loss of topsoil; loss of water-storage capacity of soil and permeability duc to 
soil compaction. and increased occurrence of exotic plant species. The inclusion in the DWMA 
of an arca where navigable washes are open (Map 2-10 Appendix A) would reduce the overall 
positive benefits compared to the Small DWMA A Alternative for special status animals. Table 
N-10 Appendix N shows the acres and percent of the range of special status animals that are un the 
combined open wash arcas in the DW MAs 


tlumenating cattle grazing from the arcas of highest desert tortorse density will result in little net 
change for special status animals 


The fenceng of 20% mules of huyghways would alter the barner effects of lincar transportation 
comdors More specifically. passage of most rodents. lizards. snall snakes. and tortoises would 
be greatly reduced. The spacing of gaps (ic. culverts. bridges) would be critical m the 
maintenance of minimal gene flow in some cases. culverts and or bndges might be added as the 
fencing ts installed during highway or roadway upgrade Passage of other arimals (carnivores. 
birds. bats. larger snakes) would likely not be affected greatly The fencing «vuid «gnificantly 
reduce the mortality of rodents. lizards. small snakes. and torniones. however. most of these 
species. cxcept notably descr tortome. have a reproductive capacity which can overcome this 
localized mortality 


trom Issue 3; Management of Special Status inimals and Plants and Natural communities 
Bighorn Sheep 

Impacts are reduced somewhat based on the establishment of two bighorn sheep WHMAs 
consisting of all “occupied habitat.” “movement corndors.” and “Lnoccuped former range” 

Various tighorn sheep management acthons arc proposed specifically for the bighorn sheep 
WHMAs $ Specific differences in umpacts between No Acton Alternative and the Small DW MA 
A Alternative are described below 


Table 4-17 shows the acres and percent for the two buyghorn sheep WHMAs. A total of 2) percent 
of the cocupred range bes within the proposed DW MAs. some of thes includes BLM wiiderness 
as shown im Table 4-! for the No Acton Alternative 


Tac 4-i°> Acres and rs WHMAs 


(Rvupeed Range 
Uma ape’ | wey Rang 


Vio. come ( otek © 


Benefits “f designation of the Mult)-Specees WHMA are semm.ar to those described for natural 
communes in addrtron lands «il! he acqurred on the Comsers athan some reducing the hhkelthoud 
f surtacc drsturteng dev chapenecnt 
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The deletion of all bighorn habitat management plans would have no significant effect because the 
actions in the HMPs are fully umplemented and the actions proposed herein provide more 
protection and enhancement of habitat. 


Specific actions addressing bighorn sheep will benefit the metapopulations overall. The 
acquisition of lands will protect against adverse development on private lands. The fencing of 
potential hazards to bighorn sheep will decrease mortality from accidents. Elimination of the five 
existing bighorn sheep HMPs will have little effect as the NECO Plan replaces the measures in 
these plans. Annual CDFG survey flights and tume-lapse cameras at water sites (some being done 
now) will improve the capability for adaptive management. Improved coordination on public 
education. research. and monitoring will improve management capabilities 


The proposed augmentation of six demes im all the alternatives will aid in ensuring stability of 
indivic sal demes and. thereby. viability of the metapopulation on a whole Similarly 
reestablishmert of three lost demes in the Sonoran Metapopulation will give a greater number of 
demes and. thereby. increase viability of the metapopulation. The elimination of domestic sheep 
within a nine-mule buffer zone around cxrsting or reestablished demes will guard against discase 
transmission (nose-to-nose or gnat-bornc ) and an eprdemuic that could decimate the reestablished 
deme as well as nearby demes 


The addition of 87 new water developments (Map 2-19 Appendix A) for the Sonoran Bighorn 
Sheep Metapopulation (29 for bighorn sheep only and $% for burro deer and bighern sheep dual 
use) will provide a greater distribution of bighorn sheep within the “occupied rarge ~ That 1s. the 
installation of new waters will give access to additional forage more distant from cxrsting waters 
W ith more food and water available (1.¢ . accessible). the number of bighorn sheep im cach deme 
can be expected to mcrease. to the extent that other essential habitat features (¢ _g . escape terrain. 
thermal cover) are available increased population size will increase the viability of individual 
demes and. thereby. the metapopulation as a whole Comparing an artificial water site to a dry 
site. Cutler and Mornson ( | 99%) found that rodent and reptile populations were affected litle. but 
bird and amphitian abundance and species mchness were higher at the watered sites 


The need for drinking water and the utility of artificial water developments has been the focus of 
some research and much contention in land management m recent years McCarty and Basicy 
(1994) review some of the lntcrature on bighorn sheep need for and use of drinking water Andrew 
et al (1999) found that m a study arca m the southeast comer of the NECO Planning Arca a 
population of bighorn sheep cxpenenced a severe drought between | 995-1998 During thes ume 
wolated water sources dmed up and access by tighorn sheep to the Colorado River was severely 
restricted The tighorn population declined during this tme from about | 60 to less than $0) They 
con buded that drinking « ater sources were a necessary habitat feature im the study arca 


W ater developments will be designed as generally described mn Append MoNo new waters are 
proposed at thes tome for the Southern Mojave Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation 


( losure of sore rowtes near natural of artificial water sources will reduce disturbance of Dughorn 
sheep at critical sttes Jorgensen (| 974) found that a desert © ater source was used SO percent less 
on davs with vehacle traffk 
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Burro Deer 
The addmon of 108 new water developments (Map 2-19 Appendix A) for burro deer (50 for decr 


only and 58 for deer and bighorn sheep dual use) will provide for a larger distribunon of deer 
within thew range, especially for docs and fawns which stay closer to water. That us. woth the 
addition of new waters, there will be greater access to additional forage more distant from cxrsting 
waters. With more food and water available (1.¢.. accessible), the number of deer can be cxpected 
to mcrease increased population size will increase the overall deer populabon viability Burro 
deer will receive added protection from route closures near water development 


Other Special Status Species 
Benefits of designation of nine Multi-spececes WHMA are semular to those described for natural 


communities. in addition, project related mventones for special status anmals will occur m the 
conservation zone resulting in additional information on the distribution and habsrtat use of special 
status animals Lands will be acquired in the comser ation zone. reducing the likelshood of surface 


disturbing development 


The deletion of Miliprtas W ash habrtat management plans and Chuckwalla Bench ACEC would 
have no significant effect on special status animals because the actions proposed herem prov ide 
more protection and cnhancement of habitat 


Bat gates constructed on caves and shafts where bats might be harmed would give needed 
protection agamst disturbance at critical sites The withdrawal from muning of some large bat 
roost sites would prevent destruction from mining Route closures near some significant hat roosts 
would reduce the likelshood of disturbance at a critical site 


Praime falcon and golden cagic cynes would receive some protection from route closures and 
muning and other disturbances Increased monitoring of cvnes will asd in preventing disturhan c 
Elf ow! habsat at Cor Springs will be enhanced by umprovements to habitat and removal of 
turopean starlings Burrowing owls «il! be anded by a seasonal restriction on proyects during the 
breeding scason 


Couch s spadefoot toad will receive addronal protection from mutigation measures. permanent 
fencing where necessary and closure of sorne rowtes near habitat ( ompensation requirements at 
3-1 well discourage suriace disturbance m Desert Dry Wash Woodland and and m habuat 
acquisition for C ouch s+ epedectot toad 


( losures of certam dunes etl! protect sensitive and scarce habetat for Mojave fringe toed lizard 
( ompensation requirements at} | on Sand Dunes «il! drcourage surtace disturhance in dunce, and 
and in habetat acgurnstion The removal of sheep grazing allotments if and «her ~curs. @ 
sioghtthy mene ft Gune spececs such as Vionave fringe tad lizard oe Vallew and bord Lr 
. ake Allotments 


bord Ury Lake and Roce \ alicy (pen arcas would mow ea) @ ould Purtic’ rowan c orp Ts 
~ * nd tc 
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Olosure of same routes «ill reduce the amount of habwtst subyoctied to accamonal Gnaurhance from 
veiucies, capecually for the target spocecs of the closures Rowtes wore reduced wath specu! 
consderapan for ( aliforma icaf-nosed bal matcrnsty and hyhernatan roosts other sagnefa amt hat 
roosts. pramne falcon and golden cagie cymes. ( ouch s spadciact toad habust. and docr » sicrung 
sics Table N-9 shows the resultung sumer of mics of road per square mule on the range of cach 
special status amemal. these mummers do mot ux bude nav gable @ ashes on arcas where they may bie 
G@riven. The average sumer of mules per square mule 0.6 for the Planning Arca. The owe 
density «5 baghest mm the range of burro doer. Gla woodpecker. and yellow warbler Navegabic 
wash arcas arc found wethen the range of these spocecs, also 


from Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burres 

Desert Tortoise 

Ehemenateng burro grazing mmade DWM As will have a postive cflcct on tonomes over the hong 
term by reduceng competetion for forage and trampling of vegetative cover: Arcas wath paw 
overgrazing would be allowed to recover which would morcase the ammount of forage and cover 
for desert tortowse and other « ridlifc 


Bighory Sheep 
The negative effects of burros on tughor.. shoop would be reduced somewt— ©, the fonceng of | } 


of the natural waters wethen occupied range Some of the addsonal « aters fenced for dec (! | 
of natural waters) mught be wm accumed range also of m movement commer: Cleary (1973) 
showed that burros can be excluded from a «atc: source and forced out of an arca by fonceng the 
water sources Protective femceng will behkety be acourding to the dewrn described by Andrew 7 
al (1997)  Addmonally. negative mmpacts such as competmon for forage. damaging water 
sources. trampling of «»! and denudation of vegetation «ould be cxpected to decrease as burro 
grazing was reduced The mamicnance of burro HMAs (Table 4-18) would be eagmeficam 
compared to the Small DW MA A Alternative «here burros are clemenated The acres and percent 
of tughorn sheep range withen burro HMAs would be wgneficantl lower than the No Action 
Ahemative also The percent of accuped range «then HM As would decrease from | 9 percent 
two ll percem The percent of movement corndors «then HMAs would decrease from |) percem 
to |) percom 


Tattle 4-18 Actes and percem of areca tor three categories of texghern cheep wee erthen burre herd 
Them arcas 


wus 


The ompacts on furro decr « owid hk wemelar to thowe dex rrhed for feghorn sheep 
Th eenteneamc of hurr. ferd managemen arcas ecw Se gm is a “gered & (he Wow 
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howe more than 10 perceet of Ghee range @ 2 burro HMA (sce Tabic N-? Append N) 


Th wopatree cflocts of burrs cn name we ual tastes amemah and burro decr m paracular «auld 
be duced somewhat by the fomceng of sme of the natural w atcrs for bonecfn of eghorn shoep or 
--<fte Goct 


Diesagnateng rowtes of travel as “aqnen” “hbemeted and “closed” well rewslt m a docrcase mm empacts 
aveen sated oth of! road atric. wax h a habetat degradation probiicratian of roads harassment 
of wiidicle and road tlh, =Drecusseon om secteem 4) 4. hesue § (roads and competatrve events) 
apgiees here a «ctl 


The aeture of honefits and empects dowcrihed mm secteon 4) 4. leeue 5. apply to weldirfe as well 


Analyen of Table 9-10 Apnondra \ mndic ates that mmoles of roads m «sidhtc habrtats 1s relatrvety 
lew Burro dect (ole wondpeckcr and \V cllow wartlcr have the hughes roads presence at | to | 
prukes fet sex tecem 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

(ecocral ¥ iidlife 

t flects on general w ridliic wel! he sermlar to the No Action Alternative cxcept for the follow eng 
HROTPDS 


(Csoneral wiidiete will benef from the dewgnaton of DWMAs and the associated habuat 
came»n ahem measures bor cxamgc the clrmenatioan of the ( hemehucs) Allotment and portions 
of the Lary Dany Allotment wethen the OW MA well reduce trampling of animal barrows and 
competion for forage with avidhte qpecees The fenceng of highways will reduce roadhill 
mewrtabety for mary mammals and reptiles Reductioams om burros ell emprove condoms for 
wrtidiife expecially mograteng samgterds and hats and rewdent wiidlite that use springs 


\ arrows measurcs that target ee cial status anomals will also henetet amemals om the same hab tat 
For cramplc. ewifts, ewallows owls. revem. and other cliff dwelling berds and marmmals «1! 
henef from measures protectong raptor ey res 


A raven reduction program «ll reduce predation by ravens on other wildlife species if amy that 
may he recenmng unnatural levels of prodatran hy ravem 


The dewegnateen of rowtes ail) pros ede om reased protec tran agarmet habetat disturbance and other 
negative cflects of human actrvetecs om an areca ( losures of rowles near eprings and sccm and 
habetats of \arcws special status anemals «il! also reduce sch be related effects The « hosure of 
three Sand Dune Commmmanmtics and tec Ployas will alee benef general eridiite populatiams om 
these rare hatetate Roda tems om . arpeng and parting of! of routes from MD feet to | OD fect ail 
rohan ¢ chm be Gewtrw team of crn potpahetats weod hv «ridiife om the in eet, of rowtes 


+ ftex ts am kerhkwer @ he corte Lar the Wo Acton Alternative cicegt fer the fotiow wg term 
“ “aT \ ata were fret frown (ee Geoeegratn ' ree wrge LP WA Thee arteTriat is « 
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has the largest UWMA suze Management policies assocusted with BLM 's Rangewode Toriome 
Plan and Cahforma Statewide Tonome Management Policy (as apphed through deser tortomse 
habutat C ategones) will be retamned 


Elumenateng the Chemehucv: Allotment and reducing the Lary Daisy Allotment will reduce 


trampleng of tortoncs and burrows and clumunaic competsion for forage. if any improved 
management of burros will asd im revtoration of some damaged tortomse habitat 


Fenceng of interstate and State lighways will reduce tortome mortality and allow the 
reestablishment of populations along these highways Reductons im roadkills of other wildlife 
(especially smal! mammals and reptiles) will reduce raven food. raven populations, and tortorse 
hatchieng predation in addition. a comprehensive raven predation control program will reduce 
cicevsive predation by ravens on hatchlong and juvenile tortorses 


The designation of routes will provide mereased protecvon agamst habitat disturbance 
Reductions i the route network will ( educe tortorse roadhills and other negative effects of human 
activities im an arca. Reductions m camping and parking off of routes from 300 feet to 100 feet 
will reduce tortome run over and burrow destruction off of routes 


Other Special Status Animals 
Effects on other special status anomals will be sumular to the No Action Alternative except for the 


following stems 


Special status animals wil benefit from the designation of DWMAs and the Mult)-species WHMA 
and the associated conservation measures: Measures targeted at specific special status animals or 
habitats will benefit these species directly 


Elummmation of the Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valicy allotments will give added protection agaist 
disease for nearby bxghorn sheep populations. Construction of 87 new artificial water sites for 
bighorn sheep and $0 for burro deer will provide access by these species to large areas of usable 
range Thos will result in an mmcrease in size and stability of the bighorn sheep demes and the burro 
deer population The allocation of natural waters to burros, bighorn sheep, and burro deer will aid 
m conserving bighorn demes Reestablishing three lost bighorn sheep demes will aid in ensuring 
metapopulation viability 


Wilderness Management 


trom Isswe 1. Standards and Guidelines 

Managing ecosystem health mm accordance with Regronal Standar ts. which pertaim to souls, npanan 
and wetland areas. stream function. native species. and water and an quality, and managing 
grazing activites im accordance with the specified regronal guidelines would benefit wiiderness 
resources m the same manner as described for the No Action Alternative (see /seme /. section 
416) 


trom Issme 2. Recovery ef the Dever Tortoise 

Whereas motorized vehicles are prohibited mm wiiderness except as authonzed by the W iiderness 
Act of 18) 4. the C alforma Desert Protection Act of 1994. and approved wilderness management 
plams. the cxtent to which enacoeptatle emmacts to wilder_ess resources cocur consequent te 
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motorized. vehache travel 1s proportional to the manner and degree of wagethoriced mourmons umo 
wilderness arcas Under thes alternative. motoruzed-vebacie access to # riderncss houndancs would 
be somewhat reduced relative to the No Acton Alternative esth establishment of washes (hosed 
zones” un DWMAs to protect the desert tortome (see sechon ) 2) and apphcanon of hologacal 
parameters for the management of special status anemals and plants and natura! communities ( soc 
secvon 23) As apportunmes for acoess to wilderness boundanes are reduced. the potential for 
unauthorized mcurwoms imo wilderness 6 concomstanth decreased The citent to which such 
mcurwans are anbcmpated s undetermuned 


Elemnation of grazing m the Lazy Dassy allotmem where the highest density tornone habrat 
ecours would hhely enhance natural comdmons w rthen porhams of the (id Woman Mountarm and 
Turtle Mountarns Wilderness Arcas ‘Natural systerm would be more bkely to freely functson 
absent the grazing of cattle If the lessees voluntary relenqursh al! grazing use authonzations for 
the Lary Dassy Allotment and no other grazing authorizahoms are approved for a. natural 
condspons would likewise be enhanced « ithin portoms of the aforementioned « iiderness arcas 
in general. management achoms that move a wilderness from its cursting Condstan to one of less 
burnan influence w sthen legal constramts would benefit wilderness resources 


Changing the “perenmal « Aemeral” designation of the Lazy Darsy Allotment to (perenma! only 
would reduce the frequency of grazing m the Old Woman Mountams and Turtle Mountann 
Wikderness Arcas. thereby reducing the wmpacts of grazing to the free functioning of natural 
systems Termunateng the Chemehucy: Allotment would hicwrse allow natural systems im the 
Chemehuevi Mountams W iiderness to more freely function «here catth had once grared 


None of the acthons specific to recovery of the desert tortorse as proposed mm the NEC O Plan under 
this alternative are anticipated to adversely affect wriderness resources im general such acthoms 
would likely benefit w siderness resources to the degree that natural Conditions « ould be presen od 
and plant and amumal diversity would be protected Sute-specific propects to faciintate recovery of 
the desert tortone would require separate cmv irommental review om budeng a menemurm town! 
analysis” which specifies the manner m which projects are to be completed Projects not 
conformung with provissons of the Wilderness Act of 1964. the ( aliforma Desert Protection Act 
of 1994. and approved wiiderness management plans «ould not be allow od 


trom Issac 3. Management of Special Status inumals and Plant and \aturel ( ommanime 


The effects of applyyng “ological parameters mm the management of motornzed-\ chu bc acow 
would be the same as discussed under /scme 2 (thes secteon) 


Actonms that mamtam of enhance Copulabom of enecial status anemals and plants and presen « 
of restore natural Communitis would have no effect oa ot may benef wrhdermess roworncs & 
the degree that natural conditiom would be preserved and plan and amemal divert) sould © 
protected Site-spocifx propects would require separate cm ronmental rere om budding + 
‘Temmum too! analysers ehach enecifics the manner wm ehh propects are to Me . erpected 
Propects not conformeng with provisson: of the Weidermess Act of 1964 the ( & ene or 
Protectan Act of | 984 and approved « iiderness management plam ® ow mot he how od 


un Partn wlar comoern « the pPropera) to Comer! See eater Go chapement: & os cere oP 0 
habetat for ghorn sheep (soe sevteam 2) ) fl apensem of waatic NaPetat Rae Meer ier ee » 
ror lant . rng ere of a (omeeT . ataom aratcgy &) chewre neg fcr + aPebrty ii Ww er 
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Under this alternative, 24 new guzziers for use by bighorn sheep would be constructed m 
wilderness arcas within the NECO Planning Arca to ensure viability of the Sonoran Desert 
Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation (see Map 2-19 Appendix A- proposed sites are mapped as general 
locations). Clearly, wildlife water developments may be constructed m wilderness under certain 
circumstances (see section 3.6, Wilderness): such developments are not categoncally defined as 
nonconforming uses. Although construction of facilities to enhance an area's value for wildlife 
1S NOt consistent with the free operation of natural processes, such measures may be necessary for 
the continued existence or welfare of wildlife living in wilderness. parncularly m the case of 
species adversely affected by human activites. Permanent installations to mamtam conditons for 
aye 
if the resulting change 1s compatible with preserving wilderness character. 
° if the resulting change 1s consistent with wilderness management objectives for the 
area. and 
° if they are the minimum necessary to accomplish the task. 


Preservation of wilderness « haracter: 
The following characteristics are identified in the Wilderness Act to define and describe a 
wilderness area. Wilderness ts an area: 
(a) where the carth and its community of life are untrammeled by man. where 
man himself ts a visitor who does not remain: 
(b) of undeveloped federa! land retaining its primeval character and influence. 
without permanent improvements or human habitation. 
(c) which generally appears to have been affected primarily by the forces of 
nature, with the imprint of man’s work substantially unnoticeabic. 
(d) which is protected and managed so as to preserve its natural conditions, 
(e) which has outstanding opportunities for solitude or a primitive and 
unconfined type of recreation: 
(f) which has at least five thousand acres of land or is of sufficient size to 
make practicable its preservation and use in an unimpaired condition, and 
(g) which may also contain ecological, geological, or other features of 
scientific, educational, scenic, or historical value. 
These attributes serve as objectives to guide actions pertaining to the preservation and use of 
wilderness areas. 


Twenty-two bighorn sheep guzziers, given their design and distribution as proposed, would not 
substantially affect the overall natural character of any particular wilderness area. Mitigations 
developed through project-specific environmental assessments would ensure that water 
developments are constructed in a manner that minimizes their visibility. Except when in very 
close proximity to individual guzziers, each wilderness area would continue to appear as though 
it has been affected primarily by the forces of nature. These water developments would be 
substantially unnoticeable in the wilderness landscape. 

During periods of construction, opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type 
of recreation would be adversely affected, but such impacts would be localized and would 


occur only during the construction period. Mitigations developed through project-specific 
environmental assessments would ensure that construction occurs during periods when 
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disturbances to visstors are anticipated 10 be mineral The use of motorized vehacies in support 
of Califorma Department of Fish and Game management activites. including the maintenance 
of new water developments. 1s governed by “Memorandum of Understanding between Burcau 
of Land Management and Calrforma Department of F rsh and Game for Wildlife Management 
Activines m Wilderness™ (1997). 


Consistency with wilderness management objectives 
in accordznce with BLM Manual 8560. ~ Management of Designated Wilderness Areas. 2 
wilderness management plan 1s developed for cach BL M-admumistered wilderness arca as a 
means of apptying wilderness management policy to that specific areca’ The plan would be 
tailored to local condons by prescribing specific objectives appropnatc to the arca_ (Secton 
8560.21) 


As management plans have not been developed for the subject wilderness arcas. the gencral 
objectives described above under Preservation of wilderness character’ provide guidance for 
management achons Relative to these objectives. the effects of developing new guzzicrs for 
bighorn sheep in wilderness areas have been assessed. 


Facilines necessary to accomplish the task 
in accordance with BLM Handbook H-8560-|. wildlife management activities will emphasize 
the protection of natural processes Management activities will be guided by the principic of 
dommg only the minimum necessary to manage the arca as wilderness. Further. in managing 
wilderness use. wilderness-dependent use 1s to be favored. 


Whereas 24 new water developments are proposed in wilderness areas under this alternative. 
64 such developments are proposed for locations outside wilderness. To the extent that the 
water developments proposed in wilderness areas are the minimum necessary to realize the 
stated goal. these bighorn sheep guzziers constitute “wilderness-dependent™ use. 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Combining the Chemehuevi and Havasu HAs and HMAs into one HA and HMA would imegrate 
a substantially larger portion of the Whipple Mountains Wilderness into an area managed for 
retention of burros than under current management. Combining the historical burro range. 
Chocolate/Mule Mountains HA, and Cibola/Tngo HA into one HA and HMA for burros would 
Wildernesses into an area managed for retention of burros than under current management. Most 
of the Palo Verde Mountains Wilderness occurs within the existing and proposed HMA. As wild 
horses and burros are considered an integral part of the natural system of the public lands in areas 
where found, impacts to the natural conditions of these wilderness areas are acceptable if herd 
numbers are managed tn accordance with the established AML and approved management plans. 


From Issue 5; Motorized-V chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 

The effects of establishing “washes closed zones” and applying “biological parameters” relative 
to accessing wilderness areas by motorized-vehicles are discussed under /sswes 2 and 3 (this 
section). 


Parker 400 competitive recreation route: 
Under this alternative, the Parker 400 competitive recreation route would be deleted. 
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This achon would result in no adverse umpacts to wilderness resources, and could 
benefit such resources to the degree that potential straying from the approved course 
mio designated wilderness would be averted 


Johnson Valley to Parker competitive recreation route. 
The potential for adverse umpacts to resource values m the Sheephole Vallicy 
Wtiderncss would be the same as those described for the No Acnon Alternative (see 
issue 5, sechon 4.1.6). 


Competitive off-highway vehicle events in accordance with MUC guidelines: 
gudelinmes would result m the same effects as described for the No Action 
Alternative (sce Issue 5, section 4.1.6). 


‘rom Issme 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
The effects on wilderness resources of acquiring in-holdings would be the same as descnbed for 


the No Acton Alternative (see /sswe 6, section 4.1 6). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
The incremental addition of permanent facilities in wilderness areas generally diminishes the 


overall quality of wilderness resource values as would substantial increases im visitation. 
However, the construction of 24 wildlife water developments distributed among several wilderness 
areas would not significantly add to the existing imprints of man’s past activities such tha’ the 
apparent naturalness of any one wilderness area would be affected To the extent that the new 
water developments would ensure viability of bighorn sheep populations in wilderness, the 
wildlife values of wilderness would concomitantly be increased. Further, it cannot be reasonably 
expected that visitation to wilderness areas in the NECO Planning Area will substantially increase 
in the near future. 


Livestock Grazing Management 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 
The effects of adopting regional standards for Public Land Health, and guidelines for grazing 
management are similar to the No Action Alternative. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Reducing the size of Lazy Daisy allotment by 7 percent will not result in lowering perennial 
AUMs because the area falls within ephemeral rangelands. However, unde: this alternative cattle 
utilization of perennial plants within desert tortoise habitats would be decreased from 40 percent 
to 25 percent. This is a substantial drop in grazing use and would result in a reduction of available 
perennial forage. Current terms and conditions would become a condition « { the lease. A grazing 
strategy could directly affect year-long grazing operations an estimated four out of ten years. 
Grazing use would be substantially reduced during these dry years at lower ¢ cvations and in dense 
desert tortoise habitat. Implementation of this strategy could take two to thre. years with extensive 


The Chemehuevi Allotment would be canceled and potential cattle product.on would cease. The 
lessee would not be afforded the opportunity to relinquish grazing use. 
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manager to cancel the area of the allotment, al! forage allocations, and all range umprovement 
projects on BLM lands. The intent of this portion of the aiternative ts to devote habitat solely to 
the recovery of the desert tortomse. 


From Issue 3: Management of Special Status Animals and Plants end “ature! communitics 
With the cancellation of the Ford Dry Lake Allotment potential sheep production would cease. 
Reduction of the Race Valley Alloument would mmpact livestock use along the west and southwest 
edge of the allotment This reduction may not be a serous impact to grazing management since 
sheep are herded and herds would be directed away from the area of exclusion. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Perennial forage is reduced im the Lazy Daisy Allotment and the Chemehuevi Allotment is 
eliminated which represents a reduction of income and a potential loss of current lifestyle to the 
lessees. Cattle production would be foregone on these Public Lands and opportunities for future 
grazing use do not exist elsewhere in the Planning Area. 


both allotments, but pnmanly Lazy Dats; Allotemem would soon fall mto disrepair and have to be 
abandoned unless the BLM o1 2 cooperator assumes the maintenance responsibilities. Abandoned 
projects could become a safety hazard and will need removed. This process is expected to be 
costly for the BLM. 


With potential reductions of grazing in the NEMO Pianning Area, the Mojave National Preserve 
and the NECO Planning Area, there would be a noticeably reduction in the size of the portion of 
the livestock industry centered on grazing use of BLM administered lands in the California Desert 
Conservation Area. Reduction of cattle operations at this level in these planning areas could 
change the character of livestock operation. 


Wild Horses and Burro Management 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 

In the short term, management actions to protect or improve ecosystem health may impact wild 
burro management by requiring a reduction in wild horse or burro numbers. This would allow for 
recovery of vegetation and stabilization of soil, especially in riparian area. Over the long term, 
these actions would reduce indirect impacts on wild horses and burros by improving the overall 
to healthier animals and habitat in the long term 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Some of the reduction in size of the Chemehuevi and Chocolate/Mule Mountains HMAs (see Issue 
4 below) is due to the designation of DWMAs and the management prescription to not have HMAs 
inside DWMAs. However, the areas where the HMA boundary has been reduced from DWMAs 
are not frequently used by burros and the impact of this action alone is not significant. 


occurs between cattle and burro grazing in that area, although the amount of competition is not 
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From Issue 3: Management of Special Status Animals end Plants end \aturel communitics 
The size of the Chemehuevi HMA 1s 30% of original (i-¢.. mm the No Action Alternative) and the 
new current management leve! 1s 72%. of ongmal. The size of the Chocolate‘Mule Mountain 
HMA 1s 53% of orginal and the new current management level ts 57% of original. The 
complexity of mixed agencies and mandates 1s discussed here. Removal of HMA des.gnation from 
national wildlife refuges (NWRs) managed by USF WSS and from Picacho State Recreation Arca 
(SRA) and from other arcas with species habitat values ( including tortorse ) greatly enhances these 
entitees to mect their management mandates and reduce impacts to valuable habstats and facilites 
To some extent the scope of thes enhancement also includes special status species in and along the 
Colorado River (and otherwise outside the NECO Planning Arca). Based on abundance of forage 
and water, acre for acre, habitat on these excluded jurisdictions support the greatest amount of 
burros. 


Allocation of natural waters on a fair share basis goes hand in hand with reductions above and 
stress within burro herds of too many burros in a given arca. Future fencing of some natural 
waters to exclude burros also furthers the goal and allocations described above. The distribution 
and fencing of allocated waters can help to achieve goals related to distnibution of animals and 
forage use. 


The reconfiguration of HMAs and allocation fencing of waters inside will likely lead to episodes 
of water stress inside HMAs and an increase in nuisance burros off HMAs, especially in the 
NWRs and Picacho SRA during the hottest months of the year, no matter what the waters/forage 
situation is inside the HMA. However, a strategy and methods of burro removal (¢.g., permanent 
water/feed traps on NWRs and the SRA), as well as fencing of some waters outside HMAs can 


iguificently help mitigate this situation end 


Adding new (artificial) waters for bighorn sheep and rehabilitation of natural waters (which might 
result in more abundance of water) could help relieve water stress for all large animals at certain 
times. 


Bighorn sheep ranges overlap most of the area of HMAs. Augmenting and reestablishing bighorn 
sheep demes will expand the attention given to coexistence of the two animals and could further 
future burro reductions. 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 
HMA and animal numbers reductions are noted above. Elimination of the Picacho horse HMA 
would have no significance since any horses that may have once been in the area naturally left 


many years ago. 


The reconfigured burro HMAs would create greater herd maintenance situation as burros will tend 
to move back into the former portions of HMAs, especially to NWRs and SRA during the hottest 
times of the year. Those area will continue to be impacted with some burro use. More frequent 
removals may be required to manage this situation, but could be handled cost-effective! , to some 
degree, with low-cost permanent traps. There is also the possibility that continuous herd drift and 
removal at traps could effectively and permanently draw herds down to well below AML not 
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withstanding other measures described to manage the coosysicm as a whole To some degree. and 
im sprte of the absolutences of mandates and goals, the NWRs and SRA may have to accep! a 
certain amount of light. mtermsttent use 


Seasonal vanations m temperature, preciprtation and forage production will affect drsiances 
traveled by burros. In the penodac drift that will occur off HMAs during generally wet bush tumes 
to remote upland areas no removal action 1s generally taken to remove these burros unless they do 
not retreat in a mely manner and tcnd to become established mm the herd area. 


Removal of nursance burros im the Prute Mountam HA will help achseve the onginal CDC A Plan 
decision to not manage for burros m that arca. 


Develorung a unstzed Wild Horses and Burros program between Califorma and Anzona BLM 
offices, and to some degree with other agencies and entities (cg. NWRs, SRA, CDFG, and 
conservation group) for general program admunistration and specific actions such as monstonng 
and removals, will help achneve efficsencies and plan decisions. This analysis does not go ito the 
details of such unstized program admunistration and actions. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Burro management arcas and numbers are reduced duc to a vancty of factors: Public land Health 


Standards. other species and habrtats management issucs. and assertions of other agencies with 
exclusionary mandates. Overall, burro AMLs would lower to about two-thirds thei present levels 
and further reduces an already reduced scope of burros management im the region. in spite of 
of achieving and maintaining the proposed management situation given the vaganes of nature and 
intent to not manage for burros on lands which are the most desirable to burros in the hot months 
of the year. A unitized approach to managing the program among all the stakeholders, especially 
BLM offices in California and Arizona, will greatly improve the chance of success. 


Recreation Management 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 

Managing ecosystem health in accordance with Regional Standards and managing grazing 
activities in accordance with the specified regional guidelines would result im the same effects as 
discussed for the No Action Alternative relative to National Fallback Standards except benefits 
and effects would apply across the Planning Arca. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The network of routes available for casual use as proposed under this alternatrve— which, 1m part, 
is based on actions to recover the desert tortoise including the establishment of “washes closed 
zones” in DWMAs would provide reasonable access for both motorized and non-motorized 
recreational activities. Except for wilderness areas wherein casual motorized-vehicle use 1s 
prohibited, recreationists would be able to drive their vehicles within reasonable proximity to most 
public lands within the NECO Planning Area. Opportunities for recreatson, therefore, would not 
be appreciably affected consequent to route designations. 


Contentions that the establishment of “washes closed zones” significantly affect hunting 
opportunities cannot be supported. Certainly, access to histonc hunting areas would be reduced 
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upon closure of routes tradsponally used for access. but can st be stated that opportunsies for 
bunting would be concomutantly reduced’ At issue 1s whether bunting can be pursucd s>scnt 
“open” motorized access to al! reaches of the hunting arca(s). If the approved route nctwork 
provides reasonable access to substantial porvons of the areas open to hunting. then such route 
designatons would not be deemed as sgzuficantly affecting opportunites for hunting The 
designation of additional routes or wash zones as “open” would not effectively mcrease 
opportunities for hunting rather « would ssmply make the opportunites for hunting ca.aecr to 
realize. in fact, motorized access to all parts of arcas open to hunting could detract from the 
expenences of those hunters desiring to walk moderate distances as part of thew hunting activity. 
If vehicles umpunge on these individuals’ solitude and. perhaps. fnghten game. thew expenences 
may be dimunished in quality 


The same argument can be nade relative w other non-motorized recreational pursurts that rely on 
moterized vehicles for access. The use of vehicles is offen necessary to transport hikers or 
equestnans to trailheads. but once engaged in them non-motorized recreational pursusts, the close 
proximity of off-tighway vebocles generally diminishes the quality of back country expenences. 
Grven the extent of areas closed to motonzed vehicles (c.g, wilderness areas) along with the 
proposed network of avaslable routes under this alternatrve, which includes “existing” routes and 
those designated “open™ and “limsted.” opportunites for high-quality motonzed and non- 
motonzed recreational expenences would be marntained 


Under current management, stopping. parking. and vehicle camping 1s allowed within 300 feet of 
routes, except within sensitive areas such as ACECs where the 1980 CDCA Pian limit of 100 feet 
under the No Action Alternative—except the 100-foot limitation would be measured from a 
route’s centerline instead of its edge—would result in the same effects as discussed for the No 
Action Alternative (see /sswe 2, section 4.1.9). The lands no longer available for stopping, 
parking. and vehicle camping through modification of the “100-foot rule” as indicated would be 


From Issue 3; Manager cnt of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communities 
Closure of a route under this alternative 1s strongly considered depending on a route’s proximity 
to certain species and/or thei nesting/hibern.... 1 locatyons, proximity to natural or artificial water 
sources, and whether the route is redundant. Application of these criteria to conserve special 
status species and natural communities would result in minor impacts to vehicular access and, 
therefore, to recreation. Localized restrictions to vehicular access would occur, but the network 
of routes available for casual motonzed uce would continue to provide reasonable access. Few 
areas outside wilderness would be inaccessible by vehicles, that 1s, access to virtually all parts of 
the Planning Area would be afforded within rea: onable proximity. 


However, this does not mean that changes to the manner in which certam activities are pursued 
would not be required. For instance, vehicular access for hunting in the Chuckwalla Bench is 
currently allowed i all navigable washes. Under this alternative such “unlimited” access would 
no longer be permitted. Instead, motonzed-vehicle access in the Chuckwalla DWMA would be 
lumited to approved routes of travel, including specific washes and navigable washes in “washes 
open zones” only. Although the motorized component o/ the hunting experience would be 
somewhat limited, the hunting expernence itself would be little constrained Hunters able to walk 
short to moderate distances could still pursue this activity throughout virtually the same area as 
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previously hunted Thos less able to walk would be further constrammed concomutant with the 
lamutation of access. bul ample opportunsty would stil! exzst for thes recreatonal endeavor 
Under thus alternative, the areca designations of Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valicy Dunes would be 
changed to preclude vehicular “free-play.” in other words, these arcas would no longer be 
dGemgnated Off-Highway Vchicle Recreaton Areas. it may have been anticupated upon thew 
Gemgnrtion through the CDCA Plan that use would occur at levels above which ancodotl 
evidence suggests currently occur Relatively low use of these areas for off-tghway vehicle free- 
play ts perhaps a function of remotencss from populated areas, or im the case of Ford Dry Lake. 
the lack of sts physical attractiveness and available opportunites for a challenging expenence 
Therefore, limiting vetocular use mm these areas to approved routes would affect relatively few 
OHV enthusiasts Free-play m these areas 15 a less important recreational endeavor than vehicular 
tourmng on a network of routes. 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 
Actons proposed under this alternative are not antx ipated to affect opportunsmes for recreation. 


From Issue 5; Motorized-\ chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Managing motonzed-vehucle access in accordance with MUC guidelines established in the CDC A 
Plan, as amended, would affect opportunities for recreation im the same manner as descnibed under 
Issues 2 and 3 (this section). 


Elimination of the Parker 400 corridor would result in no adverse impacts to recreational 
opportunities. It has been a decade since the Parker 400 event last occurred in California, interest 
in reestablishing the event on the Califorma loop 1s no longer being expressed. The Parker 400 
event now occurs entirely mm Anzona but has not been run over the last few years. 


Conditions imposed on competitive vehicle events in the Johnson Valley to Parker corndor as 
proposed under this alternative would not substantially constrain such events F or events outside 
the Johnson Valley to Parker corridor, applications would no longer be considered on other 


Modification of the “300-foot rule” for stopping, parking, and vchicle camping outside DWMAs 
such that the 300-foot distance 1s measured from a route 's centerline instead of its edge would not 
of application of the rule. 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Actions proposed under this alternative are not anticipated to affect opportunities for recreation 
(see discussion for the No Action Alternative: /sswe 6, section 4.1.9). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Increased restrictions on motorized-vehicle access—the closure of additional routes and the 
establishment of “washes closed zones” in DWMAs—cumulatively affect opportunities for 
motorized recreation m an adverse manner. The number of routes on which one may drive for 
pleasure, or enjoy “touring” activities, would decrease under this alternative. There is a 
concomitant decrease in opportunities for vehicle camping im conyunction with increasing 
limitations on access. Such restnctions are consistent with an apparent trend over the last several 
decades to limit motonzed recreation in ways that would minimize the potential for damage to 
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natural and cultura! resource valucs. 


Conversely, opportunites to escape the sights and sounds of the mechanized world would be 
access to sites for non-motorized activities would be substantially affected. The availability of 
additonal opportunites for these activites 1s consistent with an apparent trend m recent years to 
favor non-motorized recreation recognizing that such activites gener. lly have less potential for 
damaging resource values than motorized activities. However, 1 is not anticipated that 
opportunities for non-motorized recreation will not continue to mecrease m the reasonably 
foreseeable future 


Motor Vehicle Access 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 

The effects on notonzed-vehicle access consequent t« managing ccosystem health in accordance 
with Regional Standards are the sarne as described for No Action Alternative relative to National 
Fallback Standards and except benefits and effects would apply across the Planning Arca. 


Under this alternative, management actions to maintain healthy, productive, and diverse 
populations of native species are proposed in association with /sswes 2 and 3. impacts to 
motornized-vehicle access consequent to adoption of those actions are discussed under these rssucs 
(thes section). 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 
Actions proposed under this alternative to recover the desert tortorse—including the establishment 
of “washes closed zones” — would affect casual motorized-vehicle access as described under /sswe 
2, section 4.2.9 (Recreation Management). Access for other than casual purposes (access related 
to activities which require specific authorizations) would be addressed through the applicable 
permitting process and involves specific route(s) for specific proposals). The authorized use of 
a “closed” route usually limits this use im some manner (¢_g_, number of trips, season of use, speed 
limits, accompaniment by a wildlife biologist, etc.) and/or requires mitigation in some form (e.g. 
restoration of impacts, payment of mitigation fees, etc.) Route designations, which are applicable 
principally to casual use, would have little to no effect on access for non-casual purposes. 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communitics 
Actions proposed under this alternative to conserve special status species and natural 
communities— application of special “hiological parameters” relative to designating routes of 
travel as “closed”—would affect casual motorized-vehicle access as described under /sswe 3, 
section 4.2.9 (Recreation Management). The effects of route closures on non-casual activities 
would be the same as described under /sswe 2 (this section). 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Actions proposed under this alternative are not anticipated to affect motorized-vehicle access. 
From Issue 5; Motorized-Vechicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Managing motorized-vehicle access in accordance with MUC guidelines established in the CDC A 
Plan, as amended, would limit access to the same degree as described under /sswes 2 and 3 (this 
section). In acco’ uance with the criteria at 45 CFR 8342.1, routes would be available for use 
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where harassment of wildlife of sgnificant disrupnon of wildhfe habstats are manumuzed woth 
special attention afforded to listed of scasstive speacs Where such mpacts to wildlife and the 
enters “CaM” Sean 4a RADE “UR” dae ant SARC aeoe aa GN UP oo 

; “existing” routes ms MUC “M™ areas and MUC “T” arcas not designated “opew™ to 
as Dime» Focromtan 0 adie Mo chm Lumtahons on motoruza. vehucle access 
for both casual and authored use consequent to route desagnatons under this alternative would 
not substantially affect such access. 


Manageability 

As to whether the limitations on access under this alternatrve would be perceived as fa and 
reasonable by the general public 1s undetermned Compliance woth the rules. to some degree. 
1s related to these perceptions, as well as beliefs as to the effectrveness of access lumstahons in 
achieving the stated goals of the NECO Plan. If the public views the access limitations as 
thew habstats, compliance could be problematic Contributing to the public's possible 
unwillingness to accept less than well-substantiated rationale for access lumstatons 1s the 
NECO Plan's occurrence on the tails of the California Desert Protection Act of 1994 which 
prohibited casual motonzed-vehicle access on at least 669 mules of routes now im designated 
wilderness areas 


Although motonzed-vehicle access would be more constrammed under this alternative than the 
No Action Alternative due to the establishment of “washes closed zones” in DWMAs and 
application of “tiological parameters” throughout the NECO Planning Area, 1 1s anticipated 
that successful management of vehicular activities would be achseved (The discussion under 
“Manageability,” Isswe 5, section 4.1.10, 1s relevant to this alternative.) 


From Issue 6; Land Ownership Pattern 
Under this alternative. mmpacts to motonzed-vehicle access would be the same as discussed for the 
No Action Alternative (see /sswe 6, section 4.1.10) 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Motorized-vehicle access and opportunities for recreation are closely linked im the Califorma 
the same as described in the section entitled “Recreation Management” for the Preferred Large 
DWMA Alternative. 


Mineral Management 


The following affects are additional or change to affects described m the No Action Alternative 
No attempt is made to quantify the number people, companies or operations affected by the 
following. 
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aperabons that would have had beon gusded by less than § | rato and possibly reduce for the few 
very large operations that would heve met 2 6! ratio requirement. in arcas where MUC M 
changes to MUC L casual use would be subject to more costly and tame consummung plans of 
operations and NEPA revicw Nearly all operanons would benefit from the suthorizahon 
streamlining of the 100 acres programmatic plan consultation with the LU S Fish and Wildisfe 
Service. Mineralized lands currently cluded m arcas no longer covered by critical habetat, 
capecially part of the Chocolate Mountams - Picacho gold beh, would not be subject to 
DWMA Crncal Habitat management prescnpooms. but would stil] be subject to standard tortouwe 
mutigaton Regurrng a performance bond and performance standards for reclamation would 
merease the cost for all surface-<disturting operations regardiess of size From an analyses of the 
reasonably foreseeable future st 1s anticupated that no operations would be restncted duc to the |*. 


trom Issue 3; Managemen of Speciel Status ‘nimals and Plants and Natural Communitics 
Minerals operations m WHMAs could be subyect to a vanety of small scale surveys, mstigation. 
compensation. and reclamation requirements that could result mm a slight mcrease im the cost of 
operation and shutdown of operatans The nature and degree of requirements would vary with 
the nature of habriats and species and trme of year Access and valid existing nghts would not 
change and mining restnctions would not be added This includes mining opportunities mm the 
Eagle Mountain arca where MUC | would change to MUC L/M, and salt extraction mining on 
Bristol, Cadiz, and Danby playas which would be included mm the system of WHMAs 


From Issue 5; Motorized \ chicle Access/Reutes of Travel Designations Recreation 

There would be a slight additional loss of access from closing non-routes which could affect casual 
miming activity Authonzed use of closed routes would be considered for authorized mining 
activities which would affect such activites to the extent of treme and costs of gaming necessary 


From Issue 6; Land Ownership Panern 

Consolidations of land ownership could be a beneficial im that access and operations involving 
single, uncomplicated ownership patterns could simplify legal aspects of maning nghts as long as 
surface and mineral estates were not split Acquired lands in areas not already withdrawn from 
muneral entry would be open to mineral entry Public lands which would be disposed to private 
ownership could be developed for mineral values depending upon the disposition of the new land 
owner 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Proposed designations and management prescnptions for species and habitats would continue the 
trend of ecological mmpacts reducing measures, but these amount only to small additional costs 
requirements to conducting the search for and development of minerals which opportunity 15 
otherwise not affected Whuile access to minerals has considerably diminished over several years 
due to a vanety of designations, a more sophisticated approach to ecosystem management, which 
this plan proposes, should obviate the need for further species listings which are much more 
im nature, permit processing and NEPA document writing time should be greatly reduced 
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4.2.12 Cultural Management 


from Issme |; Standerds and Guidelines 
Same as the No-Achan Alternative cxcept that under that Regoonal Standards for Public Land 
Health are apphed and the described benefits would extend throughout the planning arca 


From Issme 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The Preferred/Large DWMA will designate the Chemchucvi and Chuckwalla DWMAs, 
encompassing approumnately | 703.159 acres. for the protection of desert tortorse and significant 
natural resources. All MUC Class “M™ lands within the DWMAs will be designated as MUC 
Class “L~ Cumulative new surface disturbance on Federal and State admumistered lands will be 
lumited to | percent of the Federal/State proportion of the DWMA_ These actions should result 
m greater protection and preservation of cultural resources within the DWMA boundanes 


The establishment of DWMAs is an administrative action that has no direct, immediate, or 
. measurable on-the-ground effect on cultural rescurces Management prescnptions authonzed 
| « nhin DWMAS., such as mstallation of tonorse fencing and crossings. acquisition and disposal of 
| ‘ands, wildfire suppression, and installation of wildlife guzziers, may qualify as an undertaking 
and are subyect to review under Section 105 of the NHPA Activities, such as constructing nght-of- 
be reviewed in accordance with Section 106 during the course of normal NEPA review for a 
proposed action This reflects no change frum current management policy for cultural resources. 


Grazing Management 
Current range management practices will contenue Effects are the sarne as described for the No- 


Action alternative 


Approximately 2! 606 acres of the Lazy Darsy cattle allotment will be elumunated. This will have 
a positive benefit for cultural resources by reducing the threats from grazing to any recorded sites. 
Currently there are 45 recorded resources within the ex:sting allotment boundanes (see Table 4-9). 


The Chemehuevi Grazing Allotment will elummated This will have a positive benefit to cultural 
resources by removing |37.321 acres from grazing threats to all cultural resources. Currently, 
there are 5S known sites recorded within the boundanes of the Chemehuevi Grazing Allotment 


Management policy will comtunuc to be to analyze effects to cultural resources from grazing during 
the NEPA review of rangeland lease renewa's and would continue im the No-Action alternative. 
New range improvements will continue to be reviewed under Section 106 at the time they are 
proposed 


trom Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural (ommuntics 
In the Preferred alternative, MUC Class designations in the Eagle Mountains area will be changed 
from | to L mm the proposed Bighorn Sheep WHMA_ Fencing 1s programmatically proposed around 
hazards to tighorn sheep The Ford Dry Lake domestic sheep allotment 1s elimimated. The Rice 
Valley domestic sheep allotment boundanes wil! be reduced by 9.264 acres Both allotments 
currently encompass 135,247 acres of land. Seven sites are recorded within the Rice Valicy 
allotment and $3 sites are recorded in the Ford Dry Lake allotment (Table 4-9). Elimination of 
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the Ford Dry Lake alloumnent wil! remove 49.682 acres from gramrg and will clumunate the threat 
from grazing to the $3 known sstcs wothan the allotment The seven known sstes will still remasn 
wrthen the boundanes of the Race Valicy alloument The clummanon of reduction m suze of these 
alloument will have a posstrve benefit to the protecton and preservation of cultural resources that 
have yet to be recorded 


There are 137 new water development (guzzicr) locations identified m thes alternative in Small 
DW™M<A B only 24 guzziers are proposed with no locations specified. Of these locahons, nineteen 
are located withm 25 mules of a known cultural resource. Proposals for new water developments 
would continue to be reviewed on a case-by case basis as part of the environmental assessment 
These actions will be re. wed in accordance with Section 106 during the course of normal NEPA 
review 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Analysis 1s the same as the No-Action alternative Under the Preferred Alternative, Herd Areas 
are clummmated. existing Herd Management Areas are combined and reduced mm size to 371,172 
acres. Herd populations will managed at existing levels. There are no specific on-the-ground 
actsons proposed i this plan for this alternative Specific actions that are carned out to meet the 
standards may satisfy the definition of an “undertaking”. such as placement of protective 
potential to affect histornc properties Those actions will be reviewed mm accordance with Section 
106 of the NHPA during the course of normal NEPA review at the time they are proposed 


The Preferred alternative would remove $59,734 acres from management for Wild Horse and 
Burro herds This would result in a positive benefit to cultural resources by reducing the number 
of known sites subject to smpact from herd behavior by 417 sites. There are 399 recorded cultural 
resources identified within the boundanes of the HMAs for this alternatrve (Table 4-10) 


From Issue 5: Motorized ' chicle Access/Reutes of Travel Designations 

General analysis 1s the same as the No-Action alternative (see Table 4-11), except that the size of 
the APE changes. In the Preferred Alternative, routes outside DWMAs allow casual use activities 
within 300’ of a route (600 APE) Inside DWMAs, activities are limited to within 100 of a route 
(200 APE). 


Under the Preferred Alvernative. 444 cultural resources have been identified as located on BLM 
managed lands and falling within the 600 APE for routes that are under review for 
“open” designation outside DWMAs (Table 4-11) Sixty-caght sites are located within DWMAs 
Of these, 15} sites have esther been listed, determined eligyble, or are considered likely to be 
eligible and 13) of these sites are considered to have qualities and values that might be adversely 
affected by activities authorized within the APE of a route In this alternative, | 19 route segments 
not be designated either “open” or “closed” pending a physical assessment of the sites and 
evaluation of threat that proximity to an open route might pose If i 1s determined that these 
routes may have or have had an adverse effect on histone properties, BLM will close these routes 
or will consult with SHPO on the appropnate course of action to resolve the effect 


Competitive Off-Highway \ chicle E vents 
Analysis remains the sarne as the No-Action alternative Linder the Preferred Alternative, the 
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Parker 400 competitive recreatan route would be chumnated. reducing the hincar mules of 
competitive recreation rowtes from 63 to 32 miles. Ai present, there are mo recorded 
archacologycal and hustonc sites located wathen 300 fect of the race cormdor The Johnson Valley 
to Parker Route would be rewnasn avarlable for competitrve recreaton events Event specific EAs 
are required for compettirve off-road veiacie events Race ew ws will be reviewed on 8 case-by 
case basis, Under this alternative, BLM would continuc to review all projects for effects to 
cultural resources on a case-bry <ase baer as part of NEPA review at the tume they are proposed 


In the Preferred alternative. there would be a net mdirect benefit to the protection. preservation. 
and management of cultural resources from the adaption of Regional S:andards and Guidelines 
for rangeland health There will be a direct benefit to cultural resources by removing the 
Chemehuevi Range Allotment and portions of the Lazy Darsy from grazing And reducing the size 
of Herd Management Areas There wi! be further benefit im changing MUC clevsrfications from 
M to L, as well as lemiting curnulative surface disturbance within DWMAs to one percom 
Reduction of the authonzed use area along routes in DWMAS to | 007, will directly benefit cultural 
resources by reducing threats from off-highway vehicle. camping. and parking along those routes 
There will also be a direct benefit to cultural resources by reducing the length and scale of 


competitrve race corndors 

Lands and Land Use Authorization 

The following affects are additional or change to affects described in the No Actor =" >. ve 
No attempt rs made to quantify the number people. companies or actions affected by im, 


From Issme |: Standards and Gwidclines 
Lands actions could he cubyect to some additional mitigation and reclamation requirements that 
rmght result om shght mcreases om the cost of operation and shutdown phases 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Compensation requirement would be simplified to one formula but would mcrease for smal! 
actions that would have had been guided by less than § | ratio and possibly reduce for the few very 
large operations that would have met a6 | ratio requirement In areas where MUC M changes to 
MUC L there would be little difference m management given that the areas of change are currently 
m critical habetat Given that thes alternatrve provides strategx management approach and 
programmatic consultation for the deser! tortorse. nearly all lands actions would benefit from 
processing and authorization strearmliming There 1s a good chance that thes alternative reduces or 
eliminates additonal species hreteng which in turn would stabilize costs and processing issues 
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Some lands currently in critical habitat would be excluded from DWMA. but would still be subject 
to standard tortoise mitigation. Requiring a performance bond and performance standards for 
reclamation would increase the cost for all lands actions on public lands. From an analysis of the 
reasonably foresecable future it is anticspated that few if amy proposed lands actions would be 
restncted due to the 1% surface disturbance limstation; however, in light of unknown demand and 
the long-term implication of this limitation, it is possible that some proposals for which decisions 
are discretionary could be denied or relocated to a location outside DWMA. The proposed limited 
closures would have little effect as demand for such lands applications is very low or does not 
exist. 


Lands actions proposals in WHMAs could be subject to a varicty of small scale surveys, 
mitigation, compensation, and reclamation requirements that could result in a slight increase in 
the cost of operation and shutdown of operations. The nature and degree of requirements would 
vary with the nature of habitats and species and time of year. Given that this alternative provides 
strategic multi-species management and 1s coordinated among several management and regulatory 
There ts a good chance that this alternative reduces or eliminates additional species listing which 
in turn would stabilize costs and processing tssucs. 
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There would be not additional impacts here from the No Alternative. 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Consolidations of land ownership is greater than in the No Action Alternative and could be even 
more beneficial to land actions where there are single, uncomplicated ownership patterns. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

This alternative continues but stabilizes the trend of operational costs dues to species and habitats 
Socio-economic 

From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 

Impacts would be similar to the No Action Alternative for grazing allotments. Implementation of 
regional standards may increase costs associated with continued use of the lease. 

Impacts to the public and surrounding communities are indirect and are generally minor, both 
locally and regionally. In the long-term, public lands, which meet standards, are a benefit, both 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 
Potential socio-economic impacts to the four grazing operations are as follows: 


Cancellation of the Chemehuevi Allotment, loss of the northeast portion Lazy Daisy Allotment, 
and cancellation of ephemeral grazing use would directly impact livestock production on | 58,927 
acres. Cancellation of Chemehuevi Allotment would preclude potential production of livestock. 
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The reduction of acreage in the Lazy Daisy Allotment would not significantly affect grazing 
operations duc to ephemeral production of this area. However, utilization has been reduced from 
40 percent to 25 percent in the DWMA. This is a substantial drop in use imside the DWMA, an 
estimated 37 percent reduction of perennial forage is expected. This 22 percent reduction would 
leave 2,483 AUMs or 207 cattle all year long. This is a significant and adverse consequence to 
the lessee. A grazing strategy to mitigate cattle impacts to tortoise and their habitats could directly 
affect year-long grazing operations an estimated four out of every ten years. Grazing use would 
be substantially reduced during the dry years, simular to current grazing practices. Implementation 
of this strategy could take two to three years with extensive coordination with the lessee. 


The potential voluntary relinquishment by the lessee of all grazing use in Lazy Daisy Allotment 
has no effect until activated. After the lessee requests relinquishment, cattle production would 
cease on 470,207 acres in the Planning Area. 


Construction of range improvements according to this alicrnative would be costly, although 
impacts are not as great as other alternatives. The proposed range improvements on the Lazy 
Daisy Allotment include 18 miles of fence, three cattleguards, four water sites, six water facilities 
with four miles of pipe, and three corrals. The total cost for all of the improvements under this 
alternative would be $196,010. It is anticipated that critical improvements would be completed 
improvements could take more than ten years. All existing cattleguards would be modified to 
prevent entrapment of “esert tortoises. New cattleguards will be designed to prevent entrapment 
of desert tortoises. 


Requiring compensation at a 5:1 ratio inside DWMA boundaries could cause an impact to certain 
permitted uses such as mining, communication site construction and utility construction by 
increasing the amount of compensation required. 


No significant socio-economic impacts are anticipated for current mining operations. There are 
no proposed changes expected in employment and income in the mining sectors economy. Any 
changes to mining operations that will have socio-economic impact are not known. Other issues 
that may increase operating costs or cause changes to life style patterns are also unknown at this 
time. 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communities 
Potential socio-economic impacts to the sheep grazing and mining operations are as follows: 


Deleting Ford Dry Lake Allotment would have a negative impact on the grazing operator by 
be minimal because the allotment is rarely grazed. The Ford Dry Lake Allotment has been grazed 
twice since 1979. Deleting portions of the Rice Valley Allotment would minimally affect 
incurred costs to stay east of the line. 


Expenses incurred by mining operators due to protecting the bat populations that my roost in adits 
and shafts has yet to be determined. Other issues that may increase operating costs or cause 
changes to life style patterns are also unknown at this time. 
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Potential socio-cconomic impacts to recreation operations are as follows: 


Restricting stopping, parking and camping to 100 feet will have little umpact on the public's access 
to the Planning Area. No estimation of recreation visitor day numbers are available, therefore the 
potential socio-economic impacts associated with vehicle camping in these areas 1s unknown at 


Closure of Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valley open areas would have a minor effect on recreation as 
very little use has ever been made of these two areas. Closing the parker 400 and retaining the 
Johnson Valley - parker competitive race routes are commensurate with dimuirashing interest in 
point to point race events. 


Designating routes as “open™, “closed” or “limited™ will not significantly affect traffic patterns. 
Less than 5% of inventoned routes are proposed for closure and wash-closed zones will have little 
to no significant soci-cconomic affect on the human component. 


Closure of Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valley Open Areas would have a minor social effect, as very 
little use has been made of these two areas. 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Potential socio-economic impacts to recreation operations are as follows: 


In looking at this alternative, there are two categones of land ownership that will potentially have 
socio-economic impacts. These land adjustments categories relate to public lands that will be in 
protected zones and private lands that the Federal government would like to exchange or purchase. 
The least complicated adjustments that would be made between the Agency and the owners are 
the single owner per section proprietorship, and the 2-5 owners per section proprictorship. Table 
4-19 shows changes in the acres of land identified by public and private classifications. These 
willingness to participate in increasing public land ownership are unknown at this time. 


Working with the fewest number of owners will significantly reduce the cost to the Agency and 
create less disruption to the owners in the more densely owned parcels. The land available for 
adjustment in the eastern section of the Planning Area, closest to the cities of Needles and Blythe, 
may have the most appeal to some of the private land owners since there are areas of higher 
public lands outside of the Planning Area may need to be considered for exchange in order to 
increase social and economic well-being, and thus, have appeal to other private land owners. 
Accomplishing acquisition through exchanges is the preferred method, however it 1s impossible 
to predict what methods may prevail. 
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Table 4-19. Proposed s to Public and Private Acres m Conservation Zone 


rome par a een and 2-5 demssty classes These would be cluded m Federal 


acquisibon programs through purchase or exchange 
**Total Federal Lands m Proposed Conservation Zoncs 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Overall there would be only minor socio-economic impacts in this alternative be cause | ) uses and 
use levels in the planning area are low, and 2) on both an area and restrictive basis proposed 
used, the OHV open areas are seldom used, and most of the roads to be closed show evidence of 
disuse or are redundant in nature. Just how difficult it will be to design and implement a grazing 
strategy for the Lazy Daisy allotment remains to be seen. The increased cost of land use permits 
and proactive agency conservation efforts would be off-set by reduced processing time - ic., 
streamlining - and a more simplified pattern of land ownership. The opportunity to relinquish a 
grazing lease and simplify the land ownership pattern involves willing sellers and fair market 
compensation. Except for the limitation on surface disturbance in DWMAs the conservation 
emphasis in this plan is not on restrictions but proposes cost of doing business (mitigation, 
compensation, rehabilitation of disturbance, proactive habitat work) commensurate with species 
and habitat values. One public cost, highway fencing for tortoise in DWMAs, is very high, as well 
as potential tax base loss for counties. If all the measures work over time, then little to no 
additional restrictions would be required in the future from species and habitat listings issues. 


Small DWMA A Alternative 


Air Quality 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 
This alternative is similar to the Preferred Alternative. 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 
The designation of approximately | ,384,310 acres of Federal land as ACECs would have a slight 


positive effect on air quality through implementation of specific management prescriptions 
designed to reduce surface disturbance. The Chemehuevi DWMA (ACEC) reduces the amount 


of grazing by 277,678 acres and designates routes as open, closed or limited. The reduction in 
surface disturbance is 46% more than the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative and there would 
be a positive benefit to air quality from reduction of PM, emissions in the Lazy Daisy allotment. 


Wildfire suppression efforts would result in reduced particulate (PM,,) production and visibility 
impairment from smoke and wild-blown dust. Short term impacts from suppression potential 
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increase levels of particulate pollunon from surface disturbance of fire fighting equipment and 
operations. However, successful suppression efforts minimize the number of acres impacted as 
a result of vegetative cover loss. 


From Issue 5; Motorized-V chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Air quality would be enhanced by limiting future off-road vehicle activity to existing roads and 
eliminate the airborne particulate matter (PM.,,.) produced from events. Dust generated from the 
off-road vehicle activities at the newly designated Chemehuevi Open Area is not expected to 
significantly impact the area because it 1s located at the downwind planning boundary. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Impacts are similar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative. 


Water Quality 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 
This alternative 1s the same as the Preferred Alternative. 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The designation of approximately | 384,310 acres of Federal land as ACECs would have a slight 
positive effect on water quality through implementation of specific management prescriptions 
designed to reduce improve water quality and surface disturbance. The elimination of livestock 
grazing in DWMAs would improve vegetative condition and consequently result in better 
protective ground cover and soil-holding capability. Erosion and soil loss would be reduced and 
water quality improved as a result of better dissipation of energy this 1s associated with storm 
water runoff. 


Reduced grazing on 277,678 acres would result in potential improvement in water quality at spring 
sources through removal of coliform bacteria contamination. The reduction in grazing is 60% 
more than the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 

From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communities 
Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
impacts are similar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative. 


Soil Quality 


This alternative is the same as the Preferred Alternative. 


Impacts to soil quality through implementation of the Small DWMA A Alternative are similar to 
the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative with the following exception: 
DWMaA size is 18% smaller than the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative which will reduce the 
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amount of area managed for improvement of species and habstat. ht 1s unlikely, however that the 
reduced area will result in a measurable crease im soul crosson or decrease soul quality. 
Reducing grazing by 58%. will posstrvely umpact soil qualsty through preservation of vegetative 
channels and concentrates storm water runoff would be reduced. Although the actual acreage of 
disturbance 1s unknown, since cattle don’t graze every part of the allotment, st 1s expected that the 
potential improvement to soil quality would be significant m highly disturbed areas Installation 
of additonal improvements would slightly mcrease sou! disturbing umpacts. 


| 
| impacts are surmilar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative. 


434 Vegetation Management 


From Issue 1; Standards and Guidelines 
This alternative 1s the same as the Preferred Alternative 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The effects on natural communities, ccosystem processes, and special status plants in this 
Alternative are simular in nature to the impacts described for the No Action Alternative, but are 
reduced somewhat based mostly on the establishment of DWMAs where some uses are restricted. 
Specific differences im mmpacts between the No Action Alternative and the Tortorse Recovery are 
described below. 


Natural Communities 
Table 4-20 shows the acres and percent of total of cach natural community within the | 384,310 
acre DWMA. Although the level of conservation management 1s less, the DWMAs can be viewed 
as augmenting the portions of cach natural community that are in JTINP, CMAGR, and BLM 
wilderness (Table 4-1). 


Table 4-20. Acres and percent of total of each natural community within small DWMAs 


1 053,756 (28) 
135,751 (17 
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The fencing of extensive porpons of mzjor nghways. roads, and railroads would protect the 
anmema! component of the bisected natural communes. This 1s addressed more fully as mt affects 
ccosystem processes. 


Changes mm fire management policies. though not great, will provide some addshonal protection 
of natural communities) This will also asd m the defense agaist the spread of alien weeds. 


Comparing the No Action Altciaative and the Small DWMA A Alternative (Table 4-21 cattle 
grazing is reduced significantly in Sonoran Desert Scrub (from 247,420 ac. to 61,490 ac.) and 
somewhat in Mojave Desert Scrub (from 207,450 ac. to 163,197 ac.) based on reductions in the 
two cattle allotments to benefit desert tortorse. The umpacts of grazing on natural communstics 
as described im the No Action Alternative would be reduced accordingly 


Table 4-21 Actes and percent of total of cach natural c ring allotments 


ee 
( atthe 


25.8711) 35,619(1 
163,197 (20) 


L493} (<1) 


1.928 (100) 


1S <il) 


The net effects of the restriction on camping to designated sites is difficult to assess Whereas 
light impacts scattered along ¢x1sting routes would be reduced, vehicle associated impacts at the 
designated campsites would icrease in size 


of the health of these communities. Monitoring 1s to be developed through the Desert Managers 
Group and coordinated by a desert-wide coordinator The amount and nature of this monitoring 
18 to be determined in the future Monitonng im these community types outside of the NECO 
Planning Area may be equally beneficial 


Special Status Plants 

Most impacts on special status plants can be expected to occur on BLM non-wilderness lands and 
private lands As in the No Action Alternative, avoidance of special status plants in project 
construction will be the most effective measure. However, some special status plats are not 
observable in some seasons of in some years Restrictions on uses within the DWMAs will reduce 
impacts to the habitat of these species even where not observable or in surtable habitat where not 
currently growing 
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From Issue '; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Nature! communitics 
The mnpacts described for the Preferred’ Large DWMA Alternative generally apply except that the 
amount of DWMA ts lower and the amount of WHMA is higher. (In Table N-12 Appendix N the 
total Conservation Zone figures are the same) 


7 


Benefits and mpacts related to LTVAs is the same as for the No Action Alternative. 


impacts from the pattern of road designations would be about the same as for the Preferred Action 
except with fewer “open” roads in DWMAs. Impacts to plant communsties and special status plant 
species would be reduced 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


General \ cgctation 
Effects on general vegetation will be similar to the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative except for 


the following items. 


The reduced DWMA size will result in less benefit from that designation and the associated 
conservation measures. 


Elimmnation of burros from HMAs will climate impacts of grazing and trampling by these 
animals, especially near watering sites. 


Special Status Plants 
Effects on special status plants will be simular to the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except 


as described for general vegetation. 


Biological Crusts 
Effects on biological crusts will be similar to the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except as 


described for general vegetation. 


Kiparian © ctland 
Effects on mparian and wetland areas will be sirmilar to the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative 


except as described for general vegetation. 


Elimination of burros from HMAs will eliminate impacts of grazing and trampling of mpanan and 
wetland vegetation around springs and seeps 
Noxious Weeds 


Effects from noxious weeds will be similar to the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except as 
described for general vegetation. 
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The effects resulting from the Small DWMA A Alternative on desert tortoise are sirnilar in nature 
to the umpacts described for the Preferred Alternative . Some impacts are greater in this alternative 
because the DWMAs are smaller. 


The DWMAs are near the minimum size (1,000 sq. mi. = 640,000 ac.) specified in the Recovery 
Plan. Surface disturbance in the DWMAs will be reduced by |) changing all BLM lands from 
MUC M to MUC L, 2) fencing the DWMA boundaries where conflicts are later identified, and 
3) designating routes of travel as open, closed, or limited. Restricting stopping and parking to 30 
feet from the centerline of the road would reduce off-road impacts slightly and restricting camping 
to designated areas will result in a reduction of disturbance along routes, but disturbance around 


designated campsites will likely radiate out at increased levels. 


The elimination of non-hunting shooting may reduce tortoise gunshot deaths; however, such 
mortality is low im these areas ( Berry 19XX). The requirement that all dogs be on leashes in the 
DWMAs will have unknown benefits because the amount of harassment of tortoises by dogs 1s not 
known. 


The elimination of cattle grazing from the DWMAs will reduce the potential for competition for 
annua! plants, trampling of tortoises and burrows, and alteration of plant composition. Eliminating 
the Chemehuevi Allotment will greatly reduce the acreage grazed and the apparent effects, but the 
number of cattle is so small (normally about 15 head) and infrequent (none in the last 10 years) 
that the actual beneficial effects will be small. The benefits of climinating the Lazy Daisy 
Allotment from the DWMA will be greater since that allotment is grazed at light to moderate 
levels during the tortoise season of use. About | 20,000 acres (5%) of existing critical habitat will 
still be grazed; almost all of this is in the Lazy Daisy Allotment. 


The fencing of more than 657 miles of highway and railway will have similar effects as the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 


Closing some roads following the criteria noted in section 2.5 will benefit the tortotse 

through reduced vehicle mortality and illegal collection. The proposed “open” road designations 
would result in 13 miles per township (36 sections) for the Chemehuevi DWMA and 12 miles for 
the Chuckwalla DWMA. 


A stronger commitment to land acquisition will be primarily a function of funding for purchases 
and exchanges. Some additional funds will be available from compensation for disturbance of a ) 
few natural communities (i.¢, Desert Dry Wash Woodland and Chenopod Scrub, Sand Dunes. 
Playas), however, the low level of disturbance anticipated will produce little compensation 
funding 


EE — 


A commitment to the funding of four permanent study plots will ensure that the existing 
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monitonng program 1s maintasned. additonal research benefits are expected to continue base J 
on the data collected on these plots. USGS will contunue to execute this program. 


Bighorn Sheep | 
The impacts of the Small DWMA A Alternative on bighorn sheep are similar in mature to the 


Elimination of cattle grazing from the DWMAs will result in a small reduction of almost 27,000 
acres in the amount of occupied range that is grazed by cattle (Table 4-22). it will also reduce the 
amount of movement corndor that is grazed by almost 75,000 acres. Benefits to bighorn sheep 
are likely to be small because the DWMA covers the lower elevations, which is the pornon of the 


Table 4-22. Acres and percent of area for three categones of bighorn sheep use m cattle grazing allotments 
in the NECO 


Other Special Status Animals 

The impacts of the Small DWMA A Alternative on special status animals are similar in nature to 
the impacts described for the Preferred Alternative. Specific differences in impacts between the 
Preferred Alternative and the Small DWMA A Alternative are described below. Table N-1! 
Appendix N shows the acres and percent of the range of cach special status animal within the 
smaller proposed DWMAs. 


Benefits (e.g, compensation, fencing boundaries, changes in fire management practices. 
restnctions on vegetation harvesting, designated campsites, land acquisition) of designation of the 
DWMaAs are similar to those described for natural communities. In addition, impacts from the 
Lazy Daisy and Chemehuevi cattle allotments will be reduced by eliminating grazing Complete 
benefits to special status animals from deletion of grazing are not know but the following 1s a list 
of potential benefits: increase in plant cover and biomass, increase in the diversity and abundance 
of lizards and other wildlife species (Busack and Bury 1974, Germano and Hungerford 1981, 
Germano and others 1983, Germano and Lawhead 1986) and decreased in soil compaction. 


The benefit of having no open wash system is more than offset by the reduced DWMA size, the 
excised portion of the DWMA being the same as the open wash areas. 


The ¢ ut 057 mules of highway, road, and railroad (Table 2-4) would significantly alter the 
bar « © cts of linear transportation corridors. More specifically, passage of most rodents, 
li. mall snakes, and tortotses would be greatly reduced The spacing of gaps (i.¢ . culverts, 
brnu,cs) would be critical in the maintenance of minimal gene flow. In some cases, culverts and/or 
bridges might be added as the fencing 1s installed during highway or roadway upgrade Passage 
of other animals (carnivores, birds, bats, larger snakes) would likely not be affected greatly The 
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fencing would sagmificantly reduce the mortality of rodents, lizards. small snakes, and tortomses. 
however, most of these species, except notably desert tortomse, have a reproductive capacity which 


As highway roadkulls are reduced with fencing, raven populations rmght decrease to more natural 


levels, thereby reducing clevated predation levels on desert tortorse If amy program 1s established. 
raven removal could assist m further restoring natural populations of desert tortowse and other 


ammals that mmght receive heavy predation by ravens 


Control of starlings at Corn Spring could aid im the natural reoccupation of native birds such as 
elf owl and woodpeckers resultsng im a more natural insect-berd relationship: 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communitics 
Desert Tortoise 

if and when the Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valicy Sheep Allotments are climinated [for 
reestablishment of bighorn sheep demes]. there will be shght benefit to tortoise populations im 
those areas, whach are outside of proposed tortoise DWMAs Benefits will be small because these 
allotments are hghtly and infrequently grazed mostly m years of high annual plant abundance 


Bighorn Sheep 
Impacts are similar to the Preferred Alternative with the following exception 


impacts from developing 2! artificial waters sites outside wilderness would be sumular to those 
described in the Preferred Alternative but would be over a smaller areca 


Other Special Status Species 
Impacts are similar to the Preferred Alternative 
From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 


Desert Tortoise 

All burro HMAs will be elirmmnated, removal of burros from the Chocolate/Mule Mountains HMA 
will cluminate burros on about 31 000 acres of existing critical habitat. There will be no grazing 
in the newly designated DWMAs Positive benefits from the elummnation of burro grazing in desert 
tortorse critical habstat are similar to the umpacts of reducing cattle grazing. in that reduction im soil 
compaction, mcrease in plant cover, reduction in damage to waters and elimination of burrow 
trampling 

Bighorn Sheep 

The proposed elimination of burros from Herd Management Areas will benefit bighorn sheep by 
reducing habrtat damage, especially at water sources and reducing grazing competition 


Other Special Status Species 

Elimination of burros from the Herd Management Areas will benefit special status animals by 

Fee te eee sg Ae 
Desert Dry Wash Woodland, increase forage and cover for wildlife, increase availability of water 

and allow over-grazed areas to recover This will help maimtam habrtat quality, especially for 

npanan-obligate species such as Gila woodpecker ( State-listed), elf ow! (State-listed), vermihon 


flycatcher, and yellow warbler. Table N-7 Appendix N shows the acres and percent of range of 
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special status anemals within current burro HMAs 


From Issue 5: Motorized-\ chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Desert Tortoise 
The designation of routes of travel m the DWMAs will reduce effects of travel on roads as 


described for the Preferred Alternative 


Deleting the Johnson Vallicy to Parker and the Parker 400 race corndors would have a positive 
benefit to species and habstats by reducing impacts such as vegetation and soi compaction and 
crosmon, widening of cxrsting roads and trails, creation of new roads and trails, and potential for 
direct mortality and harassment of wildlife 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


General W ildtife 
The effects on general wildlife will be semular to the Preferred Alternative except for the following 


Two of the DWMAs are smaller, and so associated conservation measures will affect general 
wildlife ovcr a smaller arca, however, the Mult)-species WHIMA will be mcreased accordingly 


The Lazy Daisy Allotment will be reduced even more, increasing benefits to general wildlife 
Increased highway fencing will potentially provide greater benefits (ic. reduced runover 
mortality) if funds can be found for this mcreased level of fencing The elimination of horse and 
burro herd management areas (and horses and burros) will improve habstat conditions for general 


wildlife, especially migrating songbirds and bats and mammals using watering sites 


Desert Tortoise 
The effects on desert tortorse will be semular to the Preferred Alternative except for the following 


Two of the DWMAs are smaller, and so associated tortowe conservation measures will provide 
benefits over a smaller area. The Lazy Daisy Allotment will be reduced even more than the 
Preferred Alternative, further reducing trampling of tortones and burrows and potential 
competition for forage Increased highway fencing will further reduce tortowse runover mortality, 
if funds can be found for this mcreased level of fencing. 


Other Special Status Animals 
The effects on other special status species will be sumular to the Preferred Alternative except for 


the following 


The beneficial effects of designation of the DWMAs and the associated conservation measures 
will be less due to the smaiier size of two DWMAs, however, the Multi-apecies WHMA will be 


mecreased accordingly 

The elimination of horse and burro herd management areas (and horses and burros) wil! improve 
habitat conditions for special status species that use mpanan habitats and natural water sources. 
such as bighorn sheep, burro deer, and various birds 


Two additional bighorn sheep demes (five total demes) will be reestablished. thereby increasing 
the viability of the bighorn sheep metapopulation 
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The withdrawal from muncral entry of sgnificant bat roosts will provide protechon agaist 
destruction of some habrtat duc to muning 


Wilderness Management 


from Issue |; Standards and Cuidclines 

Managing ecosystem health in accordance with Regoonal Standards. » hich pertain to sols, npanan 
and wetland areas. stream function, native species. and water and as quality. and managing 
grazing acti.>nes in accordance with the specified regrona!l guidelines would benefit wilderness 
resources im the same manner as described for the No Action Ahternatrve (see /seme /, section 
4.146) 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Elimination of grazing im the Lazy Daisy allotment where i occurs within the Chemehuevi 
DWMA would likely enhance natural conditions within a portion of the Gid Woman Mountains 
Wilderness Natural systems would be more likety to freely function absent the grazing of cattle 
The sarne would be true where the Chemehucy: allotment within the Chemehuev; DWMA 
overlaps the Whipple Mountaims Wilderness in general. management actions that move a 
wilderness from its existing condition to one of less human influence within legal constramts 
would benefit wilderness resources 


None of the actions specific to recovery of the desert tortorse as proposed in the NECO Plan under 
this alternative are anticipated to adversely affect wilderness resources Where the Chemehues: 
and Chuckwalla DWMAs overlap designated wilderness. the effects of actions designed to 
maintain or enhance tortorse populations as proposed under this alternative would likely benefit 


tortonse would require separate environmental review . ynchuding a “minimum tool analysis” which 
specifies the manner in which projects are to be completed Projects not conforming with 
provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964, the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, and 
approved wilderness management plans would not be allowed 


communities would be the same as those descnbed for the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative 
(see /sswe 3, section 42.6). 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Managing all herd areas in the NECO Planning Area and in Anzona junsdiction for zero wild 
horses and burros would result in no adverse impacts to wilderness resources Potentis! impacts 
to natural conditions if herd levels exceed the established AML would be averted. thereby 


potentially benefitting wilderness resources 


Whereas motonzed vehicles are prohibited in wilderness except as authorized by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, the Califorma Desert Protection Act of 1994, and approve! wilderness management 
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plams. the extent to wiech unacceptable mmpacts to wilderness resources occur consequent to 
motonzed-veincie travel 1 propartonal to the manner and degree of unasthorized imcurmons mio 
wilderness arcas Motorred-veiacie access te wikderness boundanes under thes alternatrve would 
be somewhat reduced within DWMAs relative to the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative As 
opportunities for access to wilderness boundancs ar: reduced. the potential for unauthorized 
mcurwoms imo wiiderness 1s concom#antly decreased [he extent to whch such mcurmons are 
antcrpated 1s undetermined 


Under this alternative. competitive off-highway vehicle events would be prohibited throughout the 
NECO Planning Area except im areas designated “open” to motonzed-vetncle use (off tughway 
vebacle recreation areas) This action would result im no adverse impacts to wilderness resources. 
and could benefit such resources to the degree that potential straying from approved race courses 
imto designated wilderness. where such courses are located along wiiderness boundanes. would 
be averted 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Effects on wilderness resources consequent to acquisition of m-holdings would be the same as 
described for the No Action Alternative (/sswe 6, section 4.1.6). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
The curnulatrve effects of the actions proposed under thes alternative would be the same as those 


described for the Preferred Large DWMA Alternative 


Livestock Grazing Management 


trom Issue |. Standards and Guidelines 
Impacts associated with adoption of the regional standards and guidelines are semilar to the No 
Action Alternative 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

There would be an estimated 37 percent reduction of perenma! forage im the Lazy Daisy allotment 
An estimated 20 percent of the perennial forage (438 AL Ms) would be excluded from the northern 
portion of the allotment This reduction of grazing use would leave 2.554 AUMs or 212 cattle for 
year-long grazing use No ephemeral use could be authonzed While nct as significant as the 
Preferred Alternative, this 1s a 22 percent reduction m cattle use This 1s a sognificant and adverse 
consequence to the lessee Current terms and conditions would become a condition of the lease 


The Chemehuev: Allotment would be canceled and future lrvestock production would cease 


Construction of range improvements under this alternative would be more costly, and would have 
the largest impacts to sols and vegetation of any of the alternatrves (Chapter 2, Table 2-7) There 
are 61 5 mules of fence, 7 cattleguards, 4 water sites, 4 miles of water pipe, 6 water facilities and 
3 corrals needed to keep cattle out of the DWMA and wumprove cattle distribution. These 
improvements would not be completed during the short-term. and depending upon the funding 
sources, tt would take more than ten years to complete However. the financial burden 18 so great 
under this alternative that emplerentation may not occur during the long term 
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would be a complete removal of livestock production from these areas. However, the impact to 
the grazing operators would be negligible because the leases are so infrequently grazed. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

When the Lazy Daisy Allotment is retired and the Chemehuevi Allotments canceled, cattle 
production would be forgone on these Public Lands and opportunities for future grazing use do 
not exist elsewhere in the Planning Area. The lessee for the Lazy Daisy Allotment would realize 
a reduction of income and a potential loss of current lifestyle, and the lessee for Chemehucvi 
Alloument may lose all of the potential area for potential ephemeral grazing use. 


Current grazing management within the Ford Dry Lake and Rice Valicy Allotments would be 
affected by the cancellation of the leases. Sheep production would be forgone on these Public 
Lands aad opportunities for future grazing use do not exist elsewhere in the Planning Area. 
Financial impacts are not known. 


Wild Horses and Burro Management 


From Issue 1: Standards and Guidelines 
Same as the No Action Alternative. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

This action has the most significant negative impacts to the management of burros in which all 
burros would be removed from the NECO Planning Area including portions along the California 
side of the Colorado River (see Cumulative Impacts section). 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communities 
Direct impacts related to fencing all waters would include: displacement of burros in the area if 
they aren't removed prior to fencing. If these waters are fenced prior to the burros removal, the 
burros will be forced to find alternative unfenced water sources in other geographical areas which 
may establish herds outside the herd areas, or burros may die of dehydration. 


From Issue 4: Wild Horses and Burros 
Elimination of burros from the HAs would have a significant impact on wild horse and burro 
management by reducing the number of HMAs with a 0 AML from one to three. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

The combination of forces from all issues: physical and biological resource values, other agencies 
mandates, and the complexities and cost of managing the Wild Horses and Burros (WH&B) 
program in this particular mix of resources and jurisdictions - would eliminate managing burros 
from the entire Planning Area. While this would enhance other values, the WH&B program would 
be diminished on a regional basis (California Desert) to the point of almost total elimination. HAs 
would remain and HMAs could some day be reestablished if the picture for Public land Health 
were to support them. It would take several years to remove all animals and potentially impossible 
to remove them all to absolute zero. Certainly the long-term cost of managing a WH&B and other 
species (as their management is related to burros) programs along the Colorado River, once burro 
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from burros roaming off HMAs. need for burro exclosures at waters, and some monitoring and 
research needs. 


Recreation Management 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 

Managing ecosystem health in accordance with Regional Standards and managing grazing 
activities in accordance with the specified regional guidelines would result in the same effects as 
discussed under No Action Alternative relative to National Fallback Standards and guidelines (see 
Issue / , section 4.1.9). 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The discussion under the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative about routes of travel designations 
and their impacts to recreational opportunities is applicable to this alternative (see /sswe 2, section 
4.2.9). 


This alternative further limits opportunities for stopping, parking. and vehicle camping relative to 
the No Action Alternative and the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. Vehicle camping 
alongside routes with few restrictions as to location (except as regards distance from a route) has 
long been a recreational opportunity often unique to public lands. In areas under jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service, vehicle camping is generally more restrictive. The same is true for 
many areas in national forests and state parks. In 1994 upon passage of the California Desert 
wilderness in the California desert; the general public was prohibited from using motorized 
vehicles in these areas. Actions which further limit vehicle camping to designated areas in 
DWMaAs could substantially affect opportunities for this popular recreational pursuit dependent 
on the extent of sites or areas identified where vehicle camping is allowed. The fewer sites or 
areas designated for vehicle camping. the greater the adverse impacts, and vice versa. The NECO 
Plan does not indicate the number or location of such sites or areas. 


Restricting stopping and parking to 30 feet from centerline of an approved route in DWMAs would 
minimally affect opportunities for recreation. As a common practice, vehicles generally pull off 
the road to stop and park no more than the proposed limitation except when a feature of interest 
might be further away. Where an existing route is available for use, vehicles are usually driven 
to the site. The 30-foot limitation in DWMAs would require that individuals walk additional 
distances where an approved route is not available for use. 


Limiting the discharge of firearms within DWMAs to hunting of game between September | and 
March | may adversely affect opportunities for target shooting. Target shooting on public lands 
would be restricted to such lands outside DWMAs or non-public lands within DWMAs with 
landowners’ permission, thereby requiring additional travel to pursue this activity in certain 
circumstances. To the degree that target shooting is an incidental activity pursued in conjunction 
with other recreational endeavors (¢.g., camping and sightseeing), the quality of the recreational 
experience in DWMAs may be concomitantly reduced. However, the extent to which target 
shooting is affected by the proposed restriction is undetermined; the popularity of this activity 
within the NECO Planning Area has not been established. 
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From Issue 3: Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communities 
Under this alternative, impacts to recreation would be the same as discussed for the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (sce Issue 3, section 4.2.9). 


From Issme 4; Wild Horses end Burros 

From Issme 5: Motorized- chicle Access’ Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Managing motonzed-vehicle access in accordance with MUC guidelines established in the CDCA 
Plan, as amended, would gencrally affect opportunities for recreation im the same manner as 
described under /sswes 2 and 3, section 4.2.9 (Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative) except within 
DWMAs. in DWMAs, opportunities for recreation that involve the use of motorized-vehicles 


would be further constrained as only paved routes, maimtained dirt roads. and recreational touring 
routes would be available for use under this alternative. 


Where there occurs the greatest density of routes within DWMAs, it can be expected that impacts 
to vehicle-dependent recreation would be the greatest. more routes would be closed in these arcas 
than in other areas. For exampic, the portion of the Chemechucvi DWMA cast of Highway 95 
contains numerous routes that are not paved or maintained. and are not included in the recreational 
touring nctwork. The same is true for the area north of National Trails Highway near Essex, the 
Carson's Well area north of the Turtle Mountains, and various locations in the Chuckwalla 
DWMaA. A greater proportion of routes would be closed in these areas, vehicular recreation would 
be proportionately affected in an adverse manner. Although access throughout the NECO 
Planning Areca could be considered as reasonable under this alternative, opportunities for 
exploration with a four-wheel drive vehicle would be significantly diminished within DWMAs. 


Elimination of the Parker 400 corridor would result in no adverse impacts to recreational 
opportunities. It has been a decade since the Parker 400 event last occurred im California, interest 
in reestablishing the event on the California loop 1s no longer being expressed. The Parker 400 
event now occurs entirely im Arizona. 


Elimination of the Johnson Valley to Parker corridor would adversely affect opportunities for 
competitive off-highway vehicle events only if interest recently expressed to rekindle the 
“Checkchase™ or similar event is expressed in the form of an application to the BLM for a special 
recreation permit. It has been more than a decade since the event last occurred in this corndor, 
interest im sponsoring another event has only recently surfaced. 


Restricting competitive off-highway vehicle events to “open areas” (designated off-highway 
vehicle recreation areas) in conjunction with eliminating the Johnson Valley to Parker corridor 
would diminish opportunities for this form of recreation, but again, only to the degree that interest 
in sponsoring such events is expressed in the form of an application to the BLM for a special 
recreation permit. If interest is not sufficiently elevated to that degree, restricting competitive 
vehicle events to “open areas” would have no adverse impacts to recreational opportunities. 


Modification of the “300-foot rule” for stopping, parking, and vehicle camping outside DWMAs 
such that the 300-foot distance 1 measured from a route 's centerline instead of its edge would not 
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From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
(see discussion for the No Action Alternative: Issue 6, section 4.1.9). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Except for further limitations on stopping, parking, and vehicle camping—which would only be 
further lumsted relative to the distance from a route’s centerlune—the cumulative effects on casual 
recreation would be the same as described for the Preferred/Large DWMA Alitermative. 
Opportunities for off-mghway vehicle racing, on the other hand, would be significantly diminished 
im the NECO Planning Arca with climination of the Johnson Valley to Parker competitive 
recreation route and the restriction of all such activities to off-highway vehicle recreation areas. 
The cumulative effect of actions that restrict racing activities is greatest under this alternative. 
Opportunities for such activities in the NECO Planning Area would be virtually eliminated. 


Motor Vehicle Access 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 

The effects on motorized-vehicle access consequent to managing ecosystem health in accordance 
guidelines would be the same as described for the No Action Alternative relative to National 
Fallback Standards and guidelines (see /sswe /, section 4.1.10). 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

Under this alternative, impacts to motorized-vehicle access consequent to actions proposed for the 
recovery of the desert tortoise would be the same as discussed for the Preferred/Large DWMA 
Alternative (see Issue 2, section 4.2.10). 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communities 
Under this alternative, impacts to motorized-vehicle access consequent to actions proposed for the 
conservation of special status species and natural communities would be the same as discussed for 
the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (see /sswe 3, section 4.2.10). 


From Issue 4: Wild Horses and Burros 


From Issue 5: Motorized-Vehicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations ‘Recreation 
Managing motorized-vehicle access in accordance with MUC guidelines established in the CDCA 
Plan, as amended, would limit access as described under /sswes 2 and 3, section 4.2.10 
(Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative). In accordance with the Small DWMA “A” Alternative, 
access would be additionally limited in DWMAs; the effects of such further limitations on 
recreation are addressed under /sswe 5, section 4.3.9 (Recreation Management). 


Access for other than casual purposes (access related to activities which require specific 
authorizations ) would be addressed through the applicable permitting process. The authorized use 
of a “closed” route usually limits this use in some manner (¢.g., number of trips, season of use, 
speed limits, accompaniment by a wildlife biologist, etc.) and/or requires mitigation in some form 
(e.g., restoration of impacts, payment of mitigation fees, etc.). Route designations, which are 
applicable principally to casual use, would have little to no effect on access for non-~<asual 
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Purposes. 


Manageability 

Manageability of motorzed-vehicle activines outside DWMAs 1s the same as described for the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (sce “Manageability,” Isswe 5, section 4.2.10). Within 
DWMAs, however, manageability under this alternative would likely be more problematic. As 
mecreasing numbers of routes are closed to motorized vehicles, especially where densities of 
routes are greatest, increased incidences of noncompliance with route closures can be expected, 
especially if the closures are not perceived as being reasonable to accomplish the goals of the 
plan. 


Under this alternative wherein access in DWMAs is limuted to paved routes, maintained dirt 
roads, and recreational touring routes, there 1s no bhologncal basis suggested for these additional 
closures; the proposal is not made specifically for the recovery of the desert tortoise or 
conservation of special status species and natural communities. Although it is reasonable to 
conclude that further prohibitions of motorized vehicles in DWMAs may benefit such recovery 
and conservation efforts, it cannot be assumed that absent these additional measures the NECO 
Plan goals would not be achieved. Under these circumstances, manageability of motorized 
vehicles in DWMAs could be less than completely successful. 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Under this alternative, impacts to motorized-vehicle access would be the same as discussed for the 
No Action Alternative (see /sswe 6, section 4.1.10). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Motorized-vehicle access and opportunities for recreation are closely linked im the California 


desert. The cumulative effects on motorized-vehicle access under this alternative, therefore, are 
the same as described in the section entitled “Recreation Management” for the Small DWMA “A” 


Alternative 

Mineral Management 

The following affects are additional or change to affects described in the Preferred/Large DWMA 
Alternative. No attempt 1s made to quantify the number people, companies or operations affected 


ee oy ee 
to those already in place. 


There would be no additional mitigation, compensation, and reclamation requirements and costs 
to those already in place, but smaller DWMAs would mean that fewer acres would be subject to 
described affects. 
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From Issue 5: Motorized | chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Access in DWMAs would be considerably more reduced, having a greater affect on casual muning 
activity and creating more mmstances of access authorizations. 


From Issue 6; Land Ownership Pattern 
Extended penods of ume may be required to compicte acquisson goals as there would be fewer 
acres im higher pnority DWMAs and more acres in lower pnoritty WHMAs. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
There is essentially no difference in cumulative impacts from those described under the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. The areca and effects of DWMA would be less. 


Cultural Management 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 
Same as the No-Action Alternative except that under that Regional Standards for Public Land 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The Small DWMA A alternative will designate DWMAs the same as the Preferred. Cumulative 
new surface disturbance on Federal and State administered lands will be limited to 3 percent of 
the Federal/State proportion of the DWMA. This action should result in greater protection and 
preservation of cultural resources within the DWMA boundarnes, although not to the extent of the 
Preferred alternative. All other analysis remams the same as the preferred. 


Grazing Management 
In the Small DWMA A alternative, current range management practices will continue. Livestock 


historic landscapes. The primary impact, however, is damage to artifacts and site integrity 
which generally compromises the information potential about discrete utilization areas of a site. 
Grazing impacts are greatest im areas where cattle congregate around springs, water courses, 
troughs, shade zones, and salt licks. 


Approximately 140,357 acres of the Lazy Daisy cattle allotment will be eliminated. This will have 
a positive benefit for cultural resources by reducing the threats from grazing to any recorded sites 
Currently there are 45 recorded resources within the existing allotment boundaries (Table 4-9). 
Only 27 sites would remaim within the reduced allotment boundaries 1m this alternative. 


The Chemehuevi Grazing Allotment will be eliminated. Anal sis 1s the same as for the Preferred 
Alternative 


Management policy will continue to be to analyze effects to cultural resources from grazing during 
the NEPA review of rangeland lease renewals and would continue in the Small DWMA A 


alternative. New range traprovements will continue to be reviewed under Section 106 at the time 
they arc proposed. 
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From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals end Plants and Natural (ommuntics 
Same as Preferred alternative, except that both the Ford Dry Lake and Race Valley domestic sheep 
allotments are clumunated. The Race Valley domestic sheep allotment boundanes will be reduced 
by 9,264 acres. Both allotments currently encompass 135,247 acres of land. Seven sites are 
recorded within the Race Valicy allotrnent and $3 sstes are recorded mm the Ford Dry Lake allotment 
(Table 4-9). Elimination of the Ford Dry Lake allotment will remove 49,682 acres from grazing 
and will climinate the threat from grazing to the $3 known sites within the allotment. Elimination 
of the Race Valicy allotment will remove 85.565 acres from grazing and will climmnate the threat 
from grazing to the seven known sites within the allotment. The elimination or reduction im size 
of these allotment will have a positive benefit to the protection and preservation of cultural 
resources that have yet to be recorded. 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Analysis 1s the same as the No-Action alternative. Under the Small DWMA A Alternative, Herd 
Areas and Herd Management Areas are climonated. Herd populations will be removed. There are 
no specific on-the-ground actions proposed im this plan for this alternatrve. Specific actions that 
are carried out to meet the standards may satisfy the definition of an “undertaking”, such as 
placement of protective exclosures, water troughs, gathering traps, or other ground disturbing 
activities, and may have the potential to affect histonc properties. Those actions will be reviewed 
in accordance with Section 106 of the NHPA during the course of normal NEPA review at the time 
they are proposed. 


The Preferred alternative would remove 930,906 acres from management for Wild Horse and 
Burro herds. This would result in a positive benefit to cultural resources by reducing the number 
of known sites subject to impact from herd behavior by 816 sites (Table 4-10). 


From Issue 5: Motorized } chicle Access/Reoutes of Travel Designations 
General analysis is the same as the No-Action alternative (see Table 4-11), except that in DWMAs 


the only “open” routes are those already open under specific use authorization including county 
maintained roads 


Under the Small DWMA A Alternative, 444 cultural resources have been identified as located on 
“open” designation outside DWMAs (Table 4-11). Fifty-three sites are located within DWMAs. 
Of these, 152 sites have cither been listed, determined eligible, or are considered likely to be 
chgubdle and | 29 of these sites are considered to have qualities and values that might be adversely 
affected by activities authorized within the APE of a route. In this alternative, 109 route segments 
not be designated cither “open” or “closed” pending a physical assessment of the sites and 
evaluation of threat that proximity to an open route might pose If it 1s determined that these 
routes may have or have had an adverse effect on histonc properties, BLM will close these routes 
or will consult with SHPO on the appropriate course of action to resolve the effect. 


Competitive Off-Highway Vehicle Events 

Analysis remains the same as the No-Action alternative. Under this alternative, all competitive 
recreation routes would be eliminated. The 18 recorded sites located within the APE for these 
corndors would no longer be threatened by activities resulting from competitive recreation events. 


LE ALAA 
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Smal] DWMA A Alternative 
Same as No-Acthon Alternative 
From Issue 7: Access to Resources for Economic and Social Needs 
Same as No-Acthon Alternative. 


There would be no additional mitigation, compensation, and reclamation requirements and costs 
to those already in place, but smaller DWMAs would mean that fewer acres would be subject to 
described affects. 


There would be no additional mitigation, compensation, and reclamation requirements and costs 


to those already in place, although the area of WHMAs increases to the extent that DWMA area 
decreases. 


From Issue 5: Motorized V chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Access in DWMAs would be considerably more reduced, having a greater affect on casual access 
to private lands and vanous nght-of-way 
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There would be no essential change other than it may require a longer period of time to complete 
acquisition goals in this alternative as there would be fewer acres in higher priority DWMAs and 


impacts to the public and surrounding communities are indirect and are generally minor. both 
locally and regionally In the long-term, public lands, which meet standards, are a benefit. both 
for local communities and for regional tourism. 


Daisy Allotment has no effect until activated After the lessee requests relinquishment. cattle 
production would cease on 470,207 acres. 

Requiring compensation at a 5:| ratio inside DWMA boundaries could cause an impact to certain 
permitted uses such as mining, communication site construction and utility construction by 
increasing the amount of compensation required 
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however, because the allotment 1s ephemeral and 1s only grazed in years when forage production 
is greater than 350 pounds-per-acre. The Rice Valley Sheep allotment has been grazed 2 times 
since 1989. 


Expenses incurred by mining operators duc to protecting the bat populations that my roost im adzts 
and shafts has yet to be determined. Other issucs that may increase operating costs or cause 
changes to life style patterns are also unknown at thrs time. 


From Issue 5; Motorized-Vehicle Access Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 

Potential socio-cconomuc impacts to recreation operations are as follows: 

1. Restricting stopping, parking and camping to 100 fect will have little impact on the public's 
access to the Planning Arca. No estimation of recreation visitor day numbers are availabic, 
1s unknown at this time. 

2. Designating routes as “open™, “closed” or “limited™ will not significantly affect traffic patterns. 
Less than 5% of inventoned routes are proposed for closure and wash-closed zones will have 
little to no significant soci-cconomuc affect on the human component. 


3. Effect of greater number of closed wash systems and roads in DWMAs and deletion of all 
competitive racing through the Planning Arca would have a moderate effect upon recreation 


From Issue 6; Land Ownership Pattern 

In looking at this alternative, there are two categories of land ownership that will potentially have 
socio-economic impacts. These land adjustments categories relate to public lands that will be im 
protected zones and private lands that the Federal government would like to exchange or purchase. 
The least complicated adjustments that would be made between the Agency and the owners are 
the single owner per section propnetorship, and the 2-5 owners per section propnetorship. Table 
4-19 shows changes in the acres of land identified by public and private classifications. These 
may impact private owners’ decision-making related to the proposed adjustments and their 
willingness to participate im increasing public land ownership are unknown at this time. 


Working with the fewest number of owners will significantly reduce the cost to the Agency and 
create less disruption to the owners im the more densely owned parczis. The land available for 
adjustment in the eastern section of the Planning Area, closest to the cities of Needles and Blythe, 
may have the most appeal to some of the private land owners since there are areas of higher 
populawon and have the greatest potential for generating revenue from tournsm activites Other 
public lands outside of the Planning Arca may need to be considered for exchange in order to 
mecrease social and economic well-beimy. and thus, have appeal to other private land owners. 
Accomplishing acquisition through exchangcs 1s the preferred method, however it 1s impossible 
to predict what methods may prevail. 
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17s) 
1.711.383 
605.370 
*comiuned totals of acres privaichy owned mm the | and )-$ demsry classes These acreage figures indxcated mmc humor 
” proposed exchanges or purchase programms 
°* Total Public Lands mm Proposed Zones 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Same as for the Preferred Alternative with the following exceptions. The closing of many more 
mules of routes and all washes on an area basis in DWMAs and all opportunity for competitive 
vehicle racing represents a significant reduction of casual use access and driving-based recreation 
could be economically difficult for both allotment holders. Tortorse fencing would be dramatically 
greater than Overall, this alternative 1s the most restrictive and umpacting of the four described 


Small DWMaA B Alternative 


Air Quality 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 
The same as the No Action Alternative. 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The designation of approximately | 384,310 acres of Federal land as ACECs would have a slight 
positive effect on ai quality through implementation of specific management prescriptions 
designed to reduce surface disturbance The Chemehuevi DWMA (ACEC) reduces the amount 
of grazing by 176.838acres and designates routes as open, closed or limited. Although the 
reduction im surface disturbance 1s 64% less than the Small DWMA A Alternative. there would 
be a shght increase vegetative cover on these acres, reducing the volume of PM, emisssons 


Reducing grazing by 39 percent will result in similar positive effects to air quality as the 
preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. 


Limiting surface disturbing activities to 3% versus the 1% in The Preferred/Large DWMA 
Alternative could impact air quality slightly more by allowing a greater number of surface 
disturbing activities to occur in the DWMA_ These activities could include the removal of 
vegetation, cover and litter and the disturbance of top soils which mcrease PM ,, emissions 

Wildfire suppression efforts would result im reduced particulate (PM...) production and visibtlity 
increase levels of particulates from surface disturbance of fire fighting equipment and operations 
However, successful suppression efforts minimize the number of acres impacted as a result of 


vegetative cover loss 
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Gramng 1s reduced 6 “s from the No Action Alternatrve which will potentially result m umproved 
soil quality on 235,783 acres. 


Limiting surface disturbing activities to 3% versus the 1% in The Preferred/Large DWMA 
Alternative could mmpact soil __. »ity slightly more by allowing a greater number of surface 
disturbing activities to occur » t DWMA. These activities could include the removal of 
vegetation, cover and inter and © asturbance of top soils which increase the crodibilty of soils. 
Soil croson and loss on the disturbed areas would increase through the dissipation of energy 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Impacts are surmiar to those discussed under the No Action Alternative 


Vegetation Maragement 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 
General Vegetation: Impacts associated with adoption of the regional standards and guidelines 
are sirmiar to the No Action Alternative 


Biological Soil Crusts: Slight improvement may be seen im areas where grazing use has been 
sirmilar to the No Action Alternative. 


Riparian/W etland: Impacts associated with adoption of the regional standards and guidelines 
are similar to the No Action Alternative. Cancellation of the northern and eastern portions of the 


Lazy Daisy Allotment would positively affect mpanan/wetland areas m those areas 


Neotious Weeds: Impacts associated with adoption of the regyonal standards and guidelines are 
sumalar to the No Action Alternative 


Trends and conditions for vegetation outside allotments would continue as currently observed 


From Issue 2; Recevery of the Desert Tortoise 
Natural Communities 
impacts from designation of DWMAs would be the same as in the Small DWMA A Alternative. 


impacts from surface disturbance to natural communities could be higher because the |rmut on 
cumulative new surface disturbance 1s 3% Although disturbance 1s not expected to exceed | 
percent over the next 40 years, the higher value could allow for more projects to be developed in 
DWMAs whereas the lower |%» lumit may deter projects due to concern over reaching the lumut 


trom Issue 3. Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and \atural comm unitics 


Special Status Plants 
The wmpacts described for the Small DWMA A generally apply except that with the total 


Conservation Zone bemng smaller, the inclusion of these plants 1s somewhat less 
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From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 
Same as the Preferrec Alternative 


Benefits and unpacts related to LTV As 1 the same as for the No Acton Alternative 


Potential impacts duc to competitive racing are generally ihe same as for the No Action Alternative 
with the exception of the climmation of the Parker 400 route 


Impacts from the patiern of road designations would be about the same as for the Preferred Action 
with two exceptions: fewer “open” roads mn DWMAs will benefit plant communsties and special 
status plant species, a slightly greater number of “open” roads outssde DWMAs would add 
corresponding additional mmpact 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


General \ cgetation 
Effects on general vegetation will be simular to the Small DWMA A Alternative except that the 


establishment of the Prute HMA will result wmpacts associated with burro grazing and trampling. 
especially near watering sites 


Special Status Plants 
Effects on special status plants will be similar to those described for the Small DWMA A 


Alternative except as described for general vegetation 


Biological Crusts 
Effects on special status plants will be similar to those described for the Small DWMA A 


Alternative except as described for general vegetation 


Riparian/W ctland 
Effects on special status plants will be similar to those described for the Small DWMA A 


Alternative except as described for general vegetation 


Noxious Weeds 
Effects on special status plants will be similar to those described for the Small DWMA A 


The effects resulteng from the Small DWMA B Alternative on desert tortomse are semilar in nature 
to the wmpacts described mm the Preferred DWMA Alternative with the following caxaceptions 


Existing HMPs and ACECs will be mcorporated mto the DWMAs rather than deleting them it 
1s not likely there will be any positive or negative mmpacts from thrs action 
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Cumulative new surface disturbance will be limited to three percent versus one percent in the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative which could result im a higher level of new surface 
Sicturt pon ne ve for proj habilitati 


Grazing will continue on both cattle grazing allotments but will be reduced in the Lazy Daisy by 
11,606 acres and by 38,707 acres on the Chemehuevi allotment. In areas excised from the 
allotments positive direct impacts could include a reduction in grazing pressure, increased cover 
and biomass (J.E. Lovich and D. Bainbridge 1999)and improved soil conditions. 


The effects of road closures in DWMAs is the same as for the Small DWMA A Alternative. 


Only 26 miles of fencing along Interstate 10 and 40 and Highway 95 are proposed. This is only 
nine percent of the amount proposed in the Small DWMA A Alternative and only 28 percent of 
that proposed in the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. However, the 58 miles is in the highest 
as functional barriers to tortoise movements. The Interstate Highways significantly fragment 
tortoise populations. High roadkills on these wide, busy highways presumably provide a 
considerable food supplement for ravens. Direct positive impacts to desert tortoise from fencing 
these roads would includes reduced number of deaths from vehicles and an increase in the density 
of desert tortoise on cither side of the fenced road (Boarman et al. 1992). 


Non-lethal control of ravens (mitigation, sanitation, etc) will greatly help in the control and 
proliferation of ravens, but there is still the potential that a few ravens will be dramatically 
selective on juvenile tortoises. Limiting the removal of such ravens through non-lethal means, 
only, will be costly and largely ineffective. 


Bighorn Sheep 
Impacts from Tortoise Recovery Issue is similar in nature to the impacts described in the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative. Those differences are described below. 


The limit on cumulative new surface disturbance is three percent versus one percent in the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative which could result in increased surface disturbance. 


Eliminating portions of the Lazy Daisy and Chemehuevi Cattle Allotments will result in very little 
direct or indirect impact to bighorn sheep because the area being excised is in the lower elevations. 


Other Special Status Species 

Continuing grazing on reduced portions of the Lazy Daisy and Chemehuevi Allotments with 
various restrictions could enhance the condition of existing forage and improve quality of habitat. 
Special status animals would benefit from a reduction in grazing pressure, increased cover and 
improved habitat conditions in those areas closed to livestock grazing. 


From Issue 3: Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communities 
Bighorn Sheep 

Augmenting natural and existing artificial waters with only a total of 22 new artificial waters 
would likely fall short of significantly increasing bighorn sheep over current levels. Conversely, 
proximity changes in relative numbers of native species from such waters would be considerably 
reduced. 
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From Issue 4: Wild Horses and Burros 

impacts are simular in nature to those described for the Preferred Alternative with the following 
exception: 

Establishing the Piute Mountain HMA could cause additional impacts to desert tortoise where 
burro grazing occurs within the HMA. The HMA is imside the DWMA and there may be 
additional impacts to desert tortoise from burrow trampling. competition for forage and 


Tho ienpasts ave similar ie nature to these desesibed for the Poised Alomative wih Ge 
following exception: 


Stopping, parking and camping will increase from 100 feet in the Preferred/Large DWMA 
Alternative to 300 feet in this alternative. This may increase impacts to habitat and species in 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
General Wildlife 
The effects on general wildlife will be similar to the Small DWMA A Alternative except for the 


following. 


The Multi-species WHMA is smaller, and so associated conservation measures will affect general 
wildlife over a smaller area. 


The commitment to limit cumulative new surface disturbance in DWMAs will be only 3 percent 
rather than | percent. Therefore, potentially more wildlife habitat in DWMAs may be disturbed. 
The Chemehuevi Allotment will be reduced in size, but not eliminated entirely. However, grazing 
intensity is extremely light and only occasional. Highway fencing will be considerably less, 
resulting in smaller reductions in wildlife mortality. Camping and Parking will be 300 feet as in 
the No Action Alternative. 


Burro HMAs will be established with specific AMLs. Impacts on general wildlife will be greatest 
where burros drift out of these HMAs or when numbers exceed carrying capacity prior to removal. 
The Piute Mountain HMA will be new and will negatively affect general wildlife in that area. 


Desert Tortoise 
The effects on desert tortoise will be similar to the Small DWMA A Alternative except for the 


following. 

The Chemehuevi Allotment will be eliminated only in the highest density tortoise habitat; 
however, grazing intensity 1s very light in this allotment. Highway fencing will be installed only 
along Interstate Highway 10 and 40 and Highway 95. This will give the least reduction in desert 
tortoise mortality. The Piute Mountain HMA for burros will be located in a DWMA. 


Other Special Status Animals 
The effects on other special status species will be similar to the Small DWMA A Alternative 
except for the following. 
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The Muln-species WHMA is smaller, and so some associated conservation measures will affect 
special status species over a smaller arca. 


Only 21 new water artificial watering sites for bighorn sheep or deer will be developed. This will 
provide lumsted expansion of usable range for cxisting bighorn sheep demes. Four bighorn sheep 
demes will be reestablished. 


Burro HMAs will be maintained in the range of several special status animals, most importantly 
bighorn sheep and burro deer. Impacts will be greatest where burros drift out of the HA or when 
numbers exceed carrying capacity pnor to removal. The Piute Mountain HMA would be new, 
burros that drift ito the nearby Old Woman Mountains could affect bighorn sheep there. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Cumulative umpacts are sirmilar to those discussed under the Preferred Alternative. 


Wilderness Management 


From Issue |; Standards and Guidelines 

Managing ecosystem health in accordance with Regional Standards, which pertain to souls, mpanan 
and wetland areas, stream function, native species, and water and air quality, and managing 
grazing activities in accordance with the specified regional guidelines would benefit wilderness 
resources in the same manner as described for the No Action Alternative (see /sswe /, section 
4.1.6). 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

None of the actions specific to recovery of the desert tortoise as proposed im the NECO Plan under 
and Chuckwalla DWMAs overlap designated wilderness, the effects of actions designed to 
maintain or enhance tortorse populations as proposed under this alternative would likely benefit 
wilderness resources to the degree that natural conditions would be preserved, and plant and 
animal diversity would be protected. Site-specific projects to facilitate recovery of the desert 
tortoise would require separate environmental review, including a “minimum tool analysis” which 
specifies the manner in which projects are to be completed. Projects not conforming with 
provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964, the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, and 
approved wilderness management plans would not be allowed. 


If a lessee voluntarily relinquishes all grazing use authorizations and no other grazing 
authorizations are approved for the Lazy Daisy and Chemehuevi Allotments, the effects would be 
the same as those described for the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (see /sswe 2, section 
4.2.6). 


From Issue 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communities 
The effects of actions in wilderness that maintain or enhance populations of special status animals 
and plants and preserve or restore natural communities would be the same as those described for 
the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (see /sswe 3, section 4.2.6), except relative to the 
development of new guzziers in wilderness to ensure long-term viability of the Sonoran Desert 
Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation. Under this alternative, it 1s proposed that all new water 
developments to expand usable habitat in the Sonoran Desert Bighorn Sheep Metapopulation 
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WHMA be constructed outside wilderness. The natural character of the wilderness landscape 
would therefore not t > affected, and opportunities for solitude or a primutive and unconfined type 
of recreation would not be constrained by the project. However, to the extent that the 
metapopulation of bighorn sheep would be diminished in wilderness areas by lack of water 
developments, a concomitant diminishing of the area's value for wildlife would occur. 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Combuning the Chemehuecvi and Havasu HAs and HMAs into one HA and HMA would integrate 
substantially larger portions of the Chemehucv: Mountains and Whipple Mountains W ilderncsses 
imto an arca managed for retention of burros than under current management. Combining the 
Picacho, Chocolate/Mule Mountains HA, historic burro range, and Cibola/Tngo HA and HMAs 
into one HA and HMA would integrate substantially larger portions of the Indian Pass, Picacho 
Peak, and Little Picacho Peak Wildernesses into an area managed for retention of burros than 
under current management. Most of the Palo Verde Mountains Wilderness occurs within the 
existing and proposed HMA. The Piute Mountain HMA would incorporate most of the Piute 
Mountains Wilderness. As wild horses and burros are considered an integral part of the natural 
system of the public lands im arcas where found, impacts to the natural conditions of these 
wilderness areas are acceptable if herd numbers are managed mm accordance with the established 


AML and approved management plans. 


From Issue 5; Motorized-' chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Whereas motorized vehicles are prohibited in wilderness except as authorized by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, the California Desert Protection Act of 1994, and approved wilderness management 
plans, the extent to which unacceptable impacts to wilderness resources occur consequent to 
motorized-vehicle travel 1s proportional to the manner and degree of unauthorized incursions into 
wilderness areas. Motorized-vehicle access to wilderness boundaries within DWMAs and 
concomitant impacts to wilderness resources consequent to such access would be the same as 
described for the Small DWMA “A” Alternative (see /sswe 5, section 4.3.6). Outside DWMAs, 
access to wilderness boundarnes would be somewhat increased with use being allowed on 
“redundant” routes. As opportunities for access to wilderness houndarics are in. reased, the 
potential for unauthorized incursions into wilderness is concomitantly greater. The extent to 
which such incursions are anticipated 1s undetermined. 


Relative to competitive off-highway vehicle events, the effects would be the same as described 
under the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (sce /sswe 5, section 4.2.6). 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Effects on wilderness resources consequent to acquisition of inholdings would be the same as 
described under the No Action Alternative (see /sswe 6, section 4.1.6). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

No new impacts to wilderness resources are anticipated from actions proposed under this 
alternative. ht is expected that visitation to wilderness areas in the NECO Planning Arca will 
remain low. The cumulative effects, therefore, are consistent with those described for the No 
Action Alternative. 
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44.7 Livestock Grazing Management 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 
Impacts associated with adoption of the regional standards and guidelines are similar to the No 


From Issue 2: Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

There would be an estimated 37 percent reduction of perennial forage in the Lazy Daisy allotment. 
A 37 percent reduction subtracted from an estimated 1.915 AUMs available for grazing use in the 
DWMA would reduce grazing use by 709 AUMs. This reduction of grazing use in the DWMA 
would leave 2,483 AUMs or 207 cattle for year-long grazing use. This is a 22 percent reduction 
in cattle use. This is a significant and adverse consequence to the lessee. 


The Chemehuevi allotment is reduced by 27 percent of ephemeral forage, which reduces the AUM 
by (*). A grazing strategy could directly affect yearong grazing operations about four out of ten 
years. 


Construction of range improvements following this alternative would be the least costly of all 
consisting of 5% miles of fence, one cattleguard, four water sites, six water facilities with four 
miles of pipe, and three corrals. The total cost for all of the improvements under this alternative 
would be $62,960. These improvements would mostly be completed during short-term. All 
existing and new cattleguards would be modified and built to prevent entrapment of desert 
tortoises. 


From Issue 3: Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communities 
Impacts are the same as the Preferred Alternative. 


448 Wild Horses and Burro Management 


From Issue |: Standards and Guidelines 
Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except that the area of management complexity 
and potential impacts to burros 1s greater. 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise | 
Same as the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative except that |) a portion of the Chemehuevi 
grazing allotment would remain and periodic competition between cattle and burros would ) 
continue, and 2) long-term impacts to the Piute Mountain HMA could occur as a result of 


monitoring. 


From Issue 3: Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural communities 
The size of the Chemehuevi HMA is $4% of original (i.c., in the No Action Alternative), while 
the AML is unchanged. Both the size of the Chocolate/Mule Mountain HMA and its AML are 
65% of original. 


As in the Preferred/Large DWMA Allternative, removal of HMA designation from national 
wildlife refuges (NWRs) managed by USFWS and from Picacho State Recreation Area (SRA) and 
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from other areas with species habitat values (including tortotse ) greatly enhances these entities to 

the complexity of mixed agencies anc mandates 1s more complex and difficult with addimonal 

HMAs alongside the Havasu NWR and private ficids in the irrigated Palo Verde Valley. Other 

effects described im the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative also apply the following exceptions: 

1. Competition with bighorn sheep demes would increase for the Palo Verde Mountains, but 
decrease in the Cargo Muchahco Mountains areas. 

2. Management costs (¢.g . facilites, monitoring) and residual umpacts would be greater with the 
increased size of HMAs 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

HMA and animal numbers reductions relative to the No Action Alternative are noted above. 

Elimination of the Picacho horse HMA would have no significance since any horses that may have 

once been in the area naturally left many years ago. Other effects are the same as described in the 

Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative with the following exceptions: 

¢ Management costs (e.g, facilities, monitoring) and residual impacts would be greater with the 
increased size of HMAs 

¢ A Piwte HMA is established reversing to a small extent the regional decline of burro HMAs. 
50 animals ts considered the minimum level for genetic viability. With the proposed herd sect 
initially at 37, maintaining its genetic viability may require periodic management support 
(outside introductions). 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

Cumulative impact to burros would include information described in the No Action Alternative, 
however the boundanes of the Chocolate/Mule Mountains and the Chemehucvi HMAs change to 
reflect the recommendations of the Pierson Report and the Prute Mountain HMA is established. 
All three HMAs will be managed for wild burros which will allow an increased representation of 
this species in the California Desert Conservation Area. The Piute Mountain HMA overlaps 
critical tortoise habitat which will be subject to biological evaluations, assessments, and opinions 
regarding the recovery of the desert tortoise. Regional rangeland standards would be incorporated 
into the HMAPs. 


Recreation Management 


From Issue 1: Standards and Guidelines 

Managing ecosystem health in accordance with Regional Standards and managing grazing 
activities in accordance with the specified regional guidelines would result in the same effects as 
discussed for the No Action Alternative relative to National Fallback Standards and guidelines (see 
Issue 1, section 4.1.9). 


From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 

The discussion for the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative about routes of travel designations and 
their impacts to recreational opportunities is applicable to this alternative (see /sswe 2, section 
4.2.9). 

Limiting stopping, parking, and vehicle camping to within 300 feet of route centerune in DWMAs 
enhances opportunities for these activities. Currently, stopping, parking, and vehicle camping is 
allowed within 300 feet of routes, except in sensitive areas such as ACECs where the 1980 CDCA 
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Plan lima of 100 feet applics. Where DWMAs are coincident with ACECS, the increased 
allowance would facilitate camping by larger groups im particular (see discussion for the No 
Action Alternative [/sswe 2, section 4.1.9] about the impacts of smaller camping zones). 


From Isswe 3; Management of Special Status Animals and Plants and Natural Communitics 
Under this alternative, impacts to recreation would be the same as discussed for the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (see /eswe 3, section 4.2.9). 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Actions proposed under this alternative are not anticipated to affect opportunities for recreation 
From issue 5; Motorized-\ chicle Access/Routes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Managing motonzed-vehicle access in accordance with MUC guidelines established in the CDC A 
Plan, as amended. would generally affect opportunities for recreation m the same manner as 
described under /sswes 2 and 3, section 4.2.9 (Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative), except within 


DWMAs where impacts to recreation would be the same as described under /xswe 5, section 4.3.9 
(Small DWMA “A” Alternative). 


Allowing motorized-vehicle use of “redundant” routes outside DWMAs would not affect 
opportunities for recreation to any appreciable degree. whether im a beneficial or adverse manner. 
By definition, a redundant route is one deemed more than is necessary, whose purpose is 
apparently the same or very simular to that of another route. inclusive of providing the same or very 
similar recreational opportunities or expenences. Therefore. it can be anticipated that use of such 
routes would occur infrequently as routes that provide the same recreational opportunities would 
already be available for use 


Elimination of the Parker 400 corridor would result in no adverse mmpacts to recreational 
opportunities. It has been a decade since the Parker 400 event last occurred mn Califorma. interest 


in reestablishing the event on the Califorma loop 1s no longer being expressed. The Parker 400 
event now occurs entirely in Anzona. 


The limitations under this alternative are slightly less restrictive than those under the 
Preferred Large DWMA Alternative for organized competitive vehicle events within the Johnson 
Valley to Parker corndot and in accordance with MUC guidelines outside the corndor. impacts 
to recreational opportunities would therefore be essentially the same as described for the 
Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative (sce /sswe 5, section 4.2.9). 


Modification of the “300-foot rule” for stopping, parking. and vehicle camping outside DWMAs 
such that the 300-foot distance 1s measured from a route 's centerline instead of its edge would not 
substantially affect opportunities for these activities 


From Issue 6: Land Ownership Pattern 
Actions proposed under this alternative are not anticipated to affect opportunities for recreation 
(see discussion for the No Action Alternative: /sswe 6, section 4.1.9) 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Cumulative effects on recreation would generally be the same as those described for the 


Preterred/Large DWMA Alternative. Opportunities for stopping, parking, and vehicle camping 
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Fallback Standards and guidelines (see /sswe /. section 4.1.10) 


Under this alternative. smpacts to motonzed-vehicle access would be the same as discussed for the 
Preferred’ Large DWMA Alternative (sce /eswe 2, section 4.2.10). 


Under this alternative. mmpacts to motorized-. chicle access would be the same as discussed for the 
Preferred Large DWMA Altermative (sce /sswe 3, section 4.2.10) 


Small DWMA “A™~ Alernative (see Issue $ . section 4.3.10) 


indordlochematea. impacts to motonzed-. chicle access would be the same as discussed for the 
No Action Alternative (see /sswe 6, section 4.1.10) 


Motonzed-vehicle access and opportunities for recreation are closely linked mm the Califorma 
desert. The cumulative effects on motonzed-s chicle access under this alternative. therefore. arc 
the same as described in the section entitled “Recreation Management’ for the Small DW MA ~B™ 
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From Issue 2; Recovery of the Desert Tortoise 
There would be no add:wonal mitigatton, compensation, and reclamation requirements and costs 


to those already mm place. 


Fewer acres would be There would be less additonal mitigation, compensation, and reclamation 
requirements and costs to those already in place 


Access in DWMAs would be considerably more reduced, having a greater affect on casual mining 
network would increase to nearly the extent of the No Action Alternative and reduce the need for 
access authonzatons. 


Mining operations would be less effected by the (reduced acres) DWMA and WHMA 
atmo 


Cultural Management 


trom Lssuc |; Standards and Guidelines 
Same as the No-Action Alternative except that under that Regonal Standards for Public Land 


Approxinately 140.357 acres of the Lary Daisy cattle allotment will be eluminated The analyses 
1s the same as the Small DWMA A alternative 
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The Chemehues i Grazing Allotment will be reduced by 36,480 acres. This will have a positive 
benefit for cultural resources by reducing the threats from grazing to recorded and unrecorded 
sites. Currently there are $5 recorded resources within the existing allotment boundary (Table 4- 
9) Only 30 sites would remain within the reduced allotment boundanes m this alternatrve. 


Management policy will continue to be to analyze effects to cultural resources from grazing during 
the NEPA review of rangeland lease renewals and would continue in the Small DWMA B 
alternative. New range improvements will continue to be reviewed under Section | 06 at the tume 


they are proposed. 


Same as Preferred Alternative 


From Issue 4; Wild Horses and Burros 

Analysis 1s the sarne as the No-Action alternative. Under the Smal] DWMA B Alternative, Herd 
Areas and Herd Management Areas are combined and reduced in size to $37,830 acres and the 
Pyute Mountain HMA 1s established at 39,780 acres. Herd populations will managed at existing 
levels. There are no specific on-the-ground actions proposed im this plan for this alternative 
Specific actions that are carried out to meet the standards may satisfy the definition of an 
“undertaking”, such as placement of protective exclosures, water troughs, gathering traps, or other 
ground disturbing activities, and may have the potential to affect histonc propernes. Those actions 
will be reviewed im accordance with Section |06 of the NHPA during the course of normal NEPA 
review at the time they are proposed. 


The Preferred alternative would remove 498.050 acres from management for Wild Horse and 
Burro herds. This would resul: in a positive benefit to cultural resources by reducing the number 
of known sites subject to impact from herd behavior by 413 sites. There 402 recorded cultural 
resources identified within the boundanes of the HMAs for this alternative (Table 4-10). 


From Issue 5; Motorized V chicle Access Routes of Travel Designations 
Analysis 1s the same as the No-Action alternative (see Table 4-1 1), and 1s the same situation inside 
DWMaAs as for the Small DWMA Alternative. 


Under the Small DWMA B Alternative, $54 cultural resources have been identified as located on 
BLM managed lands and falling within the 6007 APE for rowtes that are under review for 
“open” designation inside and outside DWMAs (Table 4-11). Of these, 184 sites have either been 
listed, determined eligible, or are considered likely to be eligible and 167 of these sites are 
considered to have qualities and values that might be adversely affected by activites authonzed 
within the APE of a route in this alternative, 284 route segments have been identified has having 
potential conflicts with cultural resources. These segments will not be designated either “open” 
or “closed” pending a physical assessrncm of the sites and evaluation of threat that proxmuity to 
an open route might pose If it 1s determined that these routes may have or have had an adverse 
effect on historic properties, BLM will close these routes or will consult with SHPO on the 
appropriate course of action to resolve the effect 


Competitive Off-Highway Vchicle Events 
Analysis and impacts are the same as the Preferred alternative 
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Small DWMA B Alternatrve 
CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Cumulative empacts would be little changed. except for the 3*+ surface drsturbance threshold in 
DW MAs and fewer acres of WHMAs 
Socio-Economic 


Impacts to the public and surrounding communstics are indirect and are generally manor, both 
locally and regronally in the long-term. public lands. which meet standards. 1s a benefit. both for 
local communities and for regronal tournsm 


From Issue 2; Recov.ry of the Desert Tortoise 

Reducing the Lazy Daisy allotrnent by 42*+ causes a 20 percent lows m grazing use (266 cattle to 
213) Thes ts a segmificam and adverse loss of revenue to the lessee There would be a substantial 
short-term and long-term loss of management flexsbulity wth cattle operation with so much areca 
excluded from future use 


Reducing the Chemehuey: allotment by 37 percent would not be a lows of perenmal AL Ms because 


Construction of range improvements according to this alternative would be the least costly of all 
ahernatrives Range improvements are not proposed fur Rice \ alley Allotment There are many 
proposed range mmprovements for the Lazy Daisy Allotment consisting of §') miles of fence. one 
cattleguard, four water sites, six water facilites with four miles of pype. and three corrals The 
total cost for all of the improvements under this alternative would be $62.960 These 
improvements would prmanty be completed during shor term All existing and new Cattleguards 
would be modified or built to prev ce entrapment of desen tonorses 


The proposed tortorse fencing o \ magnitudes less than m either the Preferred or Small 
DWMA A alternatives With only a 3. . mut on surface disturbance more disturbance could occur 
and with emphasis on effective rehabuintation The magnitude and effects of rowtes of travel 
designations mn DWMAs 1s about the same as in the Small DWMA A Alternative 


trom Issue 3. Management of Special Status Animals and Plant: and Natural cCommunitics 
The cost of compensation and mitigation for other species would be less in the alternative because 


the amount of multi-apecies WHMA is less Only Ford Dry Lake Grazing lease is completely 
cluminated 


trom lssme 5; Motorized | chictle Access Reutes of Travel Designations Recreation 
Fewer routes would be closed and there 1s a greater opponunity for competitive racing 
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From Issue 6: Land Ownership Panern 
Same as Small DWMA A but fewer acres to acquire 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Overall this alternative carnes the least social and economac costs of all alternatives Mitigaton. 


compensation, disturbance limits. highway fencing grazng allotments reduction. routes race 
routes Closed (acres and amounts) are all fewer On the matier of highway fencing the cost 1s 


several magnitudes jess 
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The following represents an integration of sdeas from many sources for a long-term monstonng program. 
The array of items 1s not necessanly exhaustive nor complete and will change over time = It 1s not particular 
to amy one alternatrve As with plan mmplementation, this subyect 1s mmformational m nature and 1s not a 
proposed decision There are many reasons for this, two of which are that |) agencies cannot make land use 
decisions which carry fiscal commitments beyond the current budget year and 2) pnorities are subject to 
change However. identified monitonng docs generally reflect umpicmentation responsibilines and pnontes 
and 1s extremely vital to long-term management 


The subject presents a conundrum it 1s essential that monitorng occur so that plans and management can 
adapt to new information and changing landscapes Monitonng 
¢  wexpensrve and often not umplemented in land management duc to budget constraint 
¢ = tf not accomplished nsks species and habrtat losses and future. more difficult use restnchons 
and species lrstengs under state and federal endangered species acts 
¢ ~—s will compete with sumular needs im other areas with greater resource issues 
¢ if not unplemented for listed species risks a USFWS jeopardy opimion on the Plan 
In spite of these issues an ambitious strategy for monstonng 1s presented below 


Purpose 
There are two elements to thrs chapter 


¢ define the conceptual framework for monrtonng - nature and scope 
¢ ~—_ defime what 1s to be monstored - array and prnoritics 


Why moniter’ 

Perhaps the main purpose of monstormng 1s to marmtar the pulse of ecosystern health 

! Early Warming To detect carly signs of ecosystem change. to assess ecosystern health and trend, 
to determune if the specific and arrayed decisions that we have been are correct and effective given 
defined goals for ecosystem health. This is the essence of the NPS “Vital Signs” and BLM's 
Standards for Rangeland Health programs 

2 Comphance To determine if management programs are meeting specific, issue-driven 
requirements of such matters as difficult plan decisions, endangered species acts. and biological 


opimons 

5 Diagnosis To assess the results of a specific management decision use authorization to determine 
if the author zation 1s being conducted im the manner prescribed or antxipated This may include 
such activities as moving cattle from one part of a lease to another. a footprint of disturbance for 
a pipeline, level of use on a route of travel, and disturbance rehabilitation 


Scope for NECO 

ee information gathering 1s expanded to im bude 
Monitonng ecosystem health (noted above) 
Resource inventory New information The collection of additional or new data to improve 
the data bases and models upon which the plan and management are based Most species 
and habstat decisions are based in models predictrve occurrence and species habitat values 
For some species im some areas it may be necessary over tome that we rely less on models 
and more on known data 

* Research This is similar to monitoring in terms of application of scientific method 
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Monitoring tells us “what” is occurring; research explains “why”. 

° Occurrence and nature of uses. This includes collecting information (nature and location) 
on casual and authorized uses such as driving on roads and in washes, cattle operations, and 
mining and nghts-of-way. Information ts used to update the assessment of the reasonable 
foreseeable future and can better direct and interpret monstoring and research tasks. 


Tracking of other plan implementation tasks (¢.g.. tortoise fencing, land acquisitions) is not included as 
mons:toring but ts included in the implementation plan section. 


One-time, Continuous, Sequential actions and Priorities 

. some monitoring and research may be sequential - i.c., mitial monitoring efforts may lead 
to subsequent efforts. The results from carly initial efforts may suggest enher no additional 
monitoring is needed or subsequent cffort is needed. In other words not all efforts can be 
foreseen and some efforts may be a waste of time and funding because it might turn out that 
they are not needed. So, subsequent steps from an initial monitoring action may lead to 
continuation or new monitoring, to research, or to adaptive management. 

° some tasks are continuous, at least for a very long time - ¢.g., use authorizations, desert 

° not all tasks can be funded st one time and require prioritization: all will be grouped into 3 
pnority bands: Continuous, High (near-term), and Low (long-term) 

° some low priority tasks may never be accomplished because it may turn out that they are not 
needed or that they never become a high enough priority. 

° inventories to improve data bases will tend to be lower priority than monitoring. To expand 
on this, in NECO much of the basis for decisions is models of the relationship of species and 
habitats and levels of use. Given the relatively low level of uses in the NECO planning area, 
we assume the models are sufficient in sophistication and quality to serve well. In the 
future, if changing use levels occur and/or monitoring suggests that species are in decline, 
a higher emphasis on inventories may be necessary. 

° few research needs are identified at this time. More will come to light as monitoring results 
are evaluated. 


Long list v Short list 
Monitoring is expensive. “Enough funding” never happens, so one can argue that a monitoring program 
should be conservative (a short list) to avoid set up to fail. In spite of this we are proposing a long, broad 
list of tasks for the following reasons: 
¢ Given the (new) cooperative nature of the plan, there are a number of agencies and non- 
agency interest groups that together offer greater capability and variety of funding 
mechanisms than with single-agency planning in the past. Each brings simular and different 
interests which together covers a wide variety of topics. 
Grant funding offers greater opportunities than in the past. 
Management and monitoring are a long-term continuum. If it takes 100 years to accomplish 
the monitoring tasks, so be it. 
¢ A list will be annually reviewed and prioritized. 
Local v. Regional Considerations, Assignments, and Expertise 
The roles of NECU cooperators, the Desert Managers Group, USGS BRD, academia, and interest groups 
such as the California Native Plant Society and Desert Wildlife Unlimited expand cooperative opportunities 
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° NECO Cooperators will attempt to develop a clear and compicte a list of monstoring and 
related needs with the above discussion m mund and annually seck funding and grants to 
accomplish i. Within the NECO group agreements will have to be reached to divide the 
work. NECO managers will mect on a regular basis to do discuss, review progress, and 
update commitments. NECO cooperators will attempt to accomplish as much as 1 can, bul 
help may be sought from the following groups. 

° Desert Managers Group (DMG) will develop its monitoring and research efforts with a 
regional perspective. Concerns that the NECO cooperators may have about funding. 
methodologies, and other matters may also be advanced to the DMG for help and lead. The 
DMG can serve as a positive force for technical expertise, funding, and priorities setting. 

°  USGS-BRD and academic institutions can make significant contributions through research 
and expertise such as advising on methodologies. USGS-BRD 1s the official Department 
of Interior research body and should contribute significantly to NECO research needs. 
University of California, Riverside Center for Conservation Biology and the Desert Studies 
Consortium should be encouraged to direct projects and research of students and from 
interest around the world to desert needs. 


° Plan-plan coordination is a concern. Cooperators for cach major planning effort. with help 
from the DMG, should assure consistency among plans for tasks, common resource values. 


Scientific method 

With the importance placed on this subject, new information that 1s developed from monitoring. imventones. 
and research must pass a test of confidence - basically must conform to the scientific method - prior to being 
added to data bases. 


1. For monitoring, new inventories, and research, this will/may include: 
° literature revicw 
° concurrence on design, statistics. conclusions 
. methods are verifiable and repeatable 


2. For statistics and trends on uses, this will/may include: 
° same criteria as above, except 
° information sources may not involve field work as much as gathering of statistics and 
mapped information in agency records and files 


Monito-ing Tables and Specific Programs 
The following set of tables display an array of needed/suggested work by habitat, species or species group 
Each is further defined by priority and task category: monitoring (M), resource inventory (1), research (R) 


Table# Topic 

S-1 General Monitoring of Ecosystem Health 
$-2 Desert Tortoise 

5-3 Bighorn Sheep and Mule Deer 

5-4 Other Special Status Species 

5-5 Burros 

56 Occurrence of Uses - DWMAs 
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$-7 Occurrence of Uses - WHMAs 

From the many items which appear on the tables which follow, a few emerge as the top pnoritics: 
. Ahen plants: distribution, trend. causes of spread 

Desert Tortoise: populations and trends 

Desert Tortoise: disease and other causes of populatons decline 

Desert Tortoise (also Bighorn Sheep, other Special Status Species, adjacent habmtat): effects of 
artificial waters 

Desert Tortoise and Bighorn Sheep: cattle operations and implementation of Guidelines 
Coachella Valicy milkvetch: known populations 

Bighorn Sheep: populations and trends, deme demographics 

Bighorn Sheep, Habstat: habitat trend in/out burro herd management areas 

Some (rare/most sensitive jother Special Status Species: populations and trends 
Habutats (general) restoration technology and management 

Burros: occurrence and population levels 

Springs and Seeps. water production trends, tamamsk invasion 

Uses: vehicle use in washes, tracking various authorized uses 


Research Natural Areas (RNAs) 

it 1s BLM policy that RNAs be created to provide for non-manmpulative baseline research on representative 
areas of relatively unaltered ecosystems. The basis for designation is plant communities as recognized in 
A Manual of California Vegetation (Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995). Achieving representation of all plant 
communities throughout California is a long-term, multi-agency goal that may take years to accomplish. 
RNAs are not uncommon to state and federal agencies. 


The premise behind the policy 1s that many plant communities are actively managed in a disturbed condition 
but it 1s impossible to scientifically manage them as such without baseline information and control! areas 
RNAs would provide the baseline/control. RNAs would not necessarily serve all research needs nor would 
all research be specifically assigned to RNAs. They can greatly help to attract relevant research to the desert. 


Because of the complexity of plant communities and managernent issues involved with establishing RNAs, 
it makes sense to establish a set for the California Desert at one time so that they best capture the spread of 
plant communities, and nceds/issues of all agencies. Establishing a set of RNAs was an action consideration 
in this planning process, but it 1s now deferred to a desert-wide initiative. 
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Are Standards beung met” See Section 2 | on Standards & 
Gundchines and wmmdscators See nex! sct of tables for specific 


speaes noods 
M ( ontmucus What ts the trend in human disturbance by plant community” BLM, NPS, USMC 
R High Alen plants What 1s the trond m aocurrence by plant community” USGS, CNPS 
How are thew distribution affected by a pollutants use of routes 
of travel and washes, and fire occurrence” To what extent are they 
duplaceng native species’ 
Table S-2 for Desert Tortoise 
M Continuous What 1s the population trend” Line-<distance monitoring BLM, NPS, USMC 
M Low Population What ts the trend in population demographics” Permancnt study plots BLM. NPS, USMC 
M Low Ravens What ts the trend in raven population and tortore Ravens monstoring BLM, NPS, USMC 
predation by ravens’ 
Low Tortowe numbers What 1s the cuctent distribution and numbers Re-invemory desert tortorse BLM, NPS, USMC 
for populations grven recent years of decline’ 
R High Disease What do we need to know about tortonwe d scases that can | Epidermology of upper respiratory tract and USGS 
help mm land management’ shell diseases in wild populations Relationship 
between environmental toxicants and tortorse 
health 
R High If populations are not mcreasing as should, what 1s are the Validate line-distance sampling technique USGS 
cause(s)” 
Demography and mortality mm tortonse 
R Low populations 
R Low Where the occurrence of chronic unauthorized use 1s deemed to be =| Effects of illegal ahen travel, OHV uses, Border | USGS 
significant (eg. a hgh amount over a large area) what 1s the nature | Patrol mterdiction actrvities (mostly relates to 
of tortorse mortality” Eastern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit) 
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Recolomvaion What » the trond of habrtat and tanom 
recolom zation marcas adjacent to higtreay fonceng ' 


t flectrwoness of harner fomom and cubvcrts @ 
recovery of kacal poprulatecems 


R High 


Ahen plants Wildland fire How do accurrence and wond mm ahon 


plants and wiidland fires mflucnce populaticm ” 


t Coblagecal relabomstep betwoon © ridland fires 
and abron plant omy ancn amd Lorton Sretrateut « on 


Ls 


R low 


R Leow 


R Low 


R Low 


M High 


How do vanows land usc and prodatiom cfloct tance 
populations’ c g 


\ chacte ase on approved rowies of travel m 
eavhes (mamly on bt awtcrn ( oborade Diesen 
Recevery Una) 


t flects of cattle graveng om dewet! tarton« 
populations on Northern ( obarade [dewert 
Revevery linn 


tivhegy of raven prodatran om descr! tances 


Te varvows land wes general. phywology and 
reprodwctrye betas vow 


Ammal guz7icrs drrect (crtrapmen ) and 
mndderect (prodater dynarmn » ) 


Ammal gus7icrs habrtat degradation 


ws 


R Low 


(her 


Coographuc vanation and ony ronmental 
determenants of reproduction 


toolegy of hatchbhng and puvermle dewert 
tortorses 


Population respomse to habrtat restoration 
(om budeng from ieres and mechann al 
disturbancc ) 


USGs 


R Low 


Population Trend (an population trend he correlated to areas of 
low or ingh use - public lands. private lands. cattle. burros’ To 
weather, forage change from weeds disease harness, seasonal 


weather 


\ arvous research propects mvolved 


USGS 
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Pogstatecn What me the trend om pemiatece few cant mecuage erat eon 

Mice [heat Bhat deat ar asters unnatural COG 

MM Hogh Deerregragtens Wha the peqnelaticn Grrergragiien shy downer and CHG 
CrLaRg err Lae ee 
Carriers What the retatrwe sheep wer” How ect! do drinkers fill Cru 
and pee ede eo mcr” Hew wcll de they fur otem rcv andabreen and 
nature! ( slastrogihes | 
Forage What the utrhvaten” CDG, BLM. NPS 

LSM 

Derr augretiateen recetatheshemert What are the cosets of cotter CTF 
acthen ” 
Deer harteng What eas the tabe ter the prey remem scanem | Cru 

| ers ( atthe bs cattle grazeng om teghorn sheep range createng segrerfn art CTU 
negatrve aflects tor megharn sheep dmecase forage © atet 

(ef eoowrs) Dievemewti Sheep ts the preety of dewnesta amd natrve shoep CTO, aM 
caeeeng a dechene om native sheep | 

| eww berage and water What is the relatecwnshep cn! terage utehsatrem ame oF 
wate cdestr eesti | 


Table S 4 for (ther Status 
eee ee te t ry oes wry? 2 oe ae * res * a ~ as 7 —— 


a a’ * goer Se Reo on a ae + ¥ . 


M ttigh Low Popelatoon tremd What rs the peymeslation trem ber the epee tae! stators CTG, BLM. NPS 
apecies | Mamrtormg priority may he Commnerseraty wrth semwetrs ty USMC CNS 
abundame gap analysers reat. ok 


llLew Accuracy confidence of predictive cccurrence mendets (am mrende ts USA. CDFG 
he asnevsed fer accuracy” 
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Vegetation map (an the Coverage he umgmoved ¢ vapeur 
Saraom  ake latte chev ation ramtall panern other” 


| High | ow Know? occurrence of ape ies ( ap the ranges of special status UMA, CDFG, BLM. 
species he deermuned durecthy through fieid wpvestigatnm and reduce NPS, USMC CNPS 
on clemenate the rehamce upon mended.” bevemtores may men be 
equally apphed dependong upor sensei ity Curren shundane gap 
analyse Creat ek 

| Lew Habuat value preductrve ccourrence ( an habwtat descriptions amd USA. CDFG 
values be further defined ¢ g functions (eateTIng mating rearing 
young seasonal) human use atic burr use ecobogs al prem ews 
functions and species abundan « and hetier emgwove mendets of 
preductrve avcurrence function vabhue’ 

ilew [rfe brstomes (an inte hetomes he emproved” USCA. CDFG 

| Lew Phywcal data (an a seis rammtall ex maps he developed and he USGA 
used to update medets ’ 

1 High Restoration What hes! restoration practices can be applied tor USA. CDFG 
rethabrttatiom of desturhed sites ’ 

R lew Trend explanationmncetiancous (an the trend he correlated to USGS. CDFG 
areas of low or tugh wae - public lands. private lands cattle burros 
drsease. guzziers, habrat change (weeds) clumate-weather cycles” 

Rlew FCoboge al prowewnes Dees analyser of data suggest dreruprien ot USCS. CDFG 
eulogy al processes ' 

R Low Trond explanation patch size Does analyses of data suggest hase on USGS. CDFG 
Path patiorns and wre.’ 

Rilew Path wz How does tradrversity vary with patch size’ USA. CDFG 

R Lew Predictrve eccurrence of rare plants Whar are the habeia parameters USGS, CDFG, CNWPS 


few produ tive ecourrence for seme rare plants” 
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Cemeus Wha is the Come be cat herd) 


Bi M 10 oterade 8 wer 


Comperatiors ) 
M Hugh (we qcourvence Where are burros useng habagt m ow of HMA” BLM (( otarade River 
Burros is there Cfromsn sgrefx am barre df ame (WM As other Oepermor ) 
nem HM 4 areas” 
M High Forage uvhvateem Wham the forage utrhzaton m thew range of BLM (( oterade River 
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Chapter $. Only the Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative is reflected m this exercise. These pnorities and 
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for this, two of which are that 1) agencies cannot make land/activity decisions which carry fiscal 
commitments beyond the current budget year. and 2) prortics are subject to change However, 
implementation docs generally reflect commitments Proposals that are designathoms of are umplememted 
through permet consideration processes are automatic and not included here Tasks are orgamzed by issue 
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Chapter 7 - Consultation and Coordination 


This chapter 1s divided into three secuions. The first provides an overview of public involvement 
im the planning process. The second describes the distribution and public review of the Draft Plan 
and Draft Environmental impact Statement (Draft Pian/EIS). The third is a list of people who 
prepared the document. 


Overview of Public Involvement in the Planning Process 


The Council on Environmental Quality regulations (40 CFR 1501.7) and BLM planning 
regulations (43 CFR 1610) require an carly and open process (scoping) for determining the 
planning issucs. The regulations also require agencies provide opportunstics for public 
involvement in the planning process, including review of the planning criteria and the Drafi 
Plan/EIS. Efforts have been made to make the public aware of the planning process and of 
opportunities for involvement. When the Proposed Plan and Final EIS are issued (after the 90 day 
public review of the Draft Plan/EIS), those persons or organizations who have participated in the 
planning process will be given an opportunity to protest or appeal any part of the Proposed Plan 
decisions that they believe are wrong. 


Issue Identification/Public Scoping 

Public Scoping was initially begun in 1993 for the Eastern Colorado Recovery Unit and included 
four public meetings and written comments. In 1994 the Northern Colorado Desert Recovery Unit 
was added to the planning areca, so Public Scoping was reinitiated with a Notice of Intent to 
prepare the Plan and an EIS being published in the Federal Register on March 15, 1994. This 
publishing also announced the schedule and location for public meetings and imvited public 
participation. The announcement was amended on April 25, 1994 to add additional public 
meetings and extend the public comment period until June 11, 1994. During this 1994 effort cight 
public meetings were held between March 29 and May || and a number of letters were received 
In all 12 meetings were held to identify public concerns in the issue identification process. The 
totals for the two phases are as follows: 

1993 Public Scoping 

4 meetings with 67 individuals attending, 137 comments 

17 letters with 45 comments 

1994 Public Scoping 

8 meetings with 128 individuals attending, 259 comments 

28 letters with 100 comments 

discussions with 14 local, state, and federal agencies, 4 tribal councils, 2 utility companies 
and | major land owner 


The total number of public comments was $41. Many issue subjects were covered ¢ g . planning 
process, data collection, research and monitormg. management mandates. and a number of 
resource and use values Considering the bulk of individual comments and the relatedness of al! 
comments, the six rssues noted in Chapter | resulted It 1s umportant to note. however. that these 
sti are not semple but should be comsidered as aggregates of comments for instance. addressing 
the meue of recovery of the desert tortonse must include a comuderahon of several related 
comments ¢g. management of a varicty of uses. contro! of ravens. monrtormg. research and 


» Py 


$3) 


coordination among agencies and imicres! groups 


Plan 

A number of federal, state and local agencies and non-agency micrests have been involved 
throughout the planning process since public scoping. The people from these entities helped in 
such tasks as developing and analyzing data. developing and reviews of plan proposals and 
alternatives, and developing an understanding of the causes and effects of uses on species and 
habstats, and developing public support for the planning process. The specific individuals 
involved compnsed a group called the Cooperating Agencies Interest Group C ommuttee and met 
» ith planning staff over the entire penod of plan devclopment Many of the agencies and interests 
noted below were represented on this group 


A public mailing list of about 800 individuals. mitcrest groups. and agencies has been dev cloped 
At several umes throughout the planning process notificaons were sent to thes group on the 
followmng topics completion and availability of the mventory of routes of travel and rts ay aslability 
for review or purchase. cight mid-process review public meetings mn March. 1996. and a general 
update in August. 1997. Finally. clements and status of the Plan were reviewed at some of the 
regular mectsngs of BLM's Desert Advisory Council (public meetings) over the years 


Future Public Participation 

Upon distribution of the Draft Plan EIS. public meetings will be held and written comments will 
be accepted during the 90-day review penod The public mectings will be held promaniy to 
receive comments and also to provide cxplanation of Plan alternatives Following revicw of the 
Draft Plan EIS. the comments will be considered mm preparation of a Proposed Plan and fF mal EIS 
which will be prepared anc released for a 4) day protest penod The public will be notified of the 
thew availatility These documents will also be sent to the Governor of Califorma of a 60-day 
review of consistency wrth State or local plans. polices. and programs The Approved Plan and 
Record of Decisson will be prepared after any protests | “appeals| of inconsistencies have been 
resolved 


Endangered Species Act ( onsultation 

The Congress specified tha: the purposes of the Fadungered Specees 4ct of (973 (Publ Law 9 
4). as amended. (ESA) “are to provide a means whereby the coosy ster upon « hech endangered 
species and threatened spececs depend may be comserved. to provede a program for the 
conservation of such endangered and threatened species. and to take such @teps a may x 
appropriate to acheeve the purposes of the treaties and conventioms =~ (Sex 1b) The ESA states 
nt “to be the polscy of the Congress that all Foderal departments and agencies shal! seck to coms ve 
endangered species and threatened species and shal! utilize thew authorities im furtheran. cof the 
purposes of thes Act” (Sec Jicil)) The fulfiliment of these purposcs » a fundamental meuc o 
thes Manning cflort 


The ESA furthe: provedes that “Each Federal agency shall mm comultahon eath and wath thx 
assistance of the Secretary eeewre thet amy acthon suthoriwed fweded o carred cat h uxt 
age™\ os fot skh) to pcopardiure the Comtineed ciunstence of amy crdangered sper oes of threatened 


SoCs of reselt om the Gewtructom of adverwesmemdrfxcatoe of crvce! Rehetst co wx? gece 
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consult with the USFWS on projects. plans. and actions that may negatively affect a threatened 
or endangered species. The USFWS then issucs a biological opinion relative wo jpcopardy and 
adverse modification A sumular review | referred to as a conference 1s required for species that ac 


proposed for Federal lrstung 


in carler years, consultations were not conducted on land use plans. such as the CDC A Plan The 
courts have determuned that consultations are required on land-use plans Therefore. as a pan of 
thes planning process, the BLM will formally consult and confer wrth USFWS on the affects of 
the NECO Plan and the CDCA Plan m the NECO Planning Arca as modified by the NECO plan 


on threatened. cndangered. and proposed species 


The BLM has determuned that the only federally bested species affected by the CDC A Plan m the 
NECO Planning Arca 1s the federally threatened desert tortowe The BLM will also consult on 
the affects on descr tortomse critical habitat in addition. the mountasn plover. which » proposed 
tor Federal listeng as a threatened species. will require a formal couference Thes Plan and Draft 
ETS together wth a CDC A Plan edited «ith amendments and \ anous other supporting documents 
(eg. Current Desert Tortowe VUanagement Situation Northern and Eastern ( olorade Desert 
Planning Area) ell provide the necessary information to conduct the comsultabon confcrence 


The BLM also proposes to ofan a programmats bobogical opiman for descr tonone¢ on provects 
that may be proposed in the future Standard metigation measures are presented for appli atoor 
an these projects to protect descr! tortome and to compensate for resedual umpacts to mts habrtal 
aficr mitigation further formal consultation would not fe rogured for covered proyects 
reporting and review process ts included) The programmatx brologecal apimon «ri! abso specif 
an allowable mcadental take (1 ¢ . ncedental to an otherwise legal actuvety | for the C DC A Plan and 
tor covered Propects 


( onsultation with Native Americans 
lo Conny eith Eaccutive (ders regarding (an crmmecnt tod ancrmmen rclatham «nth Nal 
Americam. formal and mformal comtacts ecre mud «ith a gare of trofel Comm rls at sci ctTs 
Poumts on the Planmeng process Advise om thc nature and progress on the propect. ComocTm af 
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Glossary 


Accelersted Erosion: Soi! loss above natural levels resulting from buman actrvines 


Action plas: A plan designed tc provide details on a short-term activity (¢ g . tighorn sheep transplant. 
prescribed burn) 


Activity plan: A detailed pian for managing a single resource program or a given area The need for an 
actrvity plan 1s usually sdentified m a land use plan 


Adverse Effect (cultural Resources): Alternation of the characteristics which contribute te the use(s) 
determuned appropriate for a cultural resource or which qualify a cultural property for the Nabonal Register 
to such a degree that the appropriate use(s) are diminished or precluded or the cultural property is 


disqualified from National Regyster ehgitility Crtena m the regulatons of the Advisory Council (36 CFR. 
Part 800) gusde the determination of adverse effects 


Age Class: An age imterval, usually with a 10 to 20 years span, to which a vegetative area 1s classified (¢ g 
a 80-100 year old stand of biterbrush) 


Age Structure: The distribution of animals among various defined age classes (e.g, 0-1, 1-2, 2-5, 5-10, 10- 
15, 1$-30) used m describing the dynamics of an animal population. 


Air Pollution: Accumulation of aenal wastes beyond the concentrations that the atmosphere can absorb and 
which may damage the environment 


Air Quality Classes: Classes established by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) that define the 
EE Se PI TS eee wenn a See 
Almost any change im air quality would be considered significant 
. Deternoration normally accompanying moderate, well-controlied growth would be 
considered insignificant 
. Deternoration up to the National Standards would be considered insignificant 


Alien Piants/Animals: Species which are not native to the area, also termed “exotic” 


Allotment: An area of land designated and managed for the grazing of livestock by one or more livestock 


operators It generally consists of public lands, but may include parcels of private and other Federal or State 
owned lands 


Allotment Categorization: As an aid to pnortize grazing allotments for development of management plans. 
BLM has placed all allotments into one of three categones improve (1), mamta (M), or custodial (C). 


Allotment Management Pian (AMP): An activity plan for livestock grazing The plan will include 
management goals and objectives, supporting facilities, the sequence of actions for achreving objectives, and 
procedures for evaluation accomplishments 


Alluvial Fan: A fan-shaped accumulation of disintegrated soi! maternal, depos:ted by water and located in 
a position where the water departs from a steep, narrow coarse to enter upon a flat plain or an open val!ry 
bottom ‘ 
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ABeviem: Matcrnal. inchading clay. silt. sand. gravel. or semelar unconsolidated sediments. deposried by a 
streambed or other body of runmmung water 


Ambiest Air Quality: Prevarling condimon of the atmosphere at a grven time, the outside aur 

Animal Unit (AU): A measurement of animal numbers based on the equivalent of a mature cow wath calf 
(1000 pounds Irve weight), roughly one cow with calf, one horse, five sheep, or five deer One burro equals 
wie 


Animal Unit Meath (AUM): T)- «mount of forage necessary to support a cow and her calf for one month. 
One AUM will also support fiv : shecp or goats, a bull, and a horse for one month. 


Apparent Trend: 
Appropriate Management Level (AML): A single number which is the hnghpomt of an established 


population range to maintain a thriving natural ecological balance, based on available forage. water, and 
other resource needs or conflicts (relating to management of wild horses and burros) 


Aquifer: A water bearing unit of permeable rock or sediment that 1s capable of yielding water to wells 
Area of Critical Environmental Concera (ACEC): Arcas within the public lands where special 
management attention 1s needed to protect and prevent irreparable damage to important histoncal, cultural, 
or scenic values, fish and wildlife resources, or other natural systems or processes, or to protect life and 
safety from natural hazards 

Area of Potential Effect (APE): Primarily used wa analysis of cultural resources. 

Back Country Byway: 

Biodiversity : 

Biomass: The total amount of Irving plants above the ground im an area at a given tirne 


Browse: » That part of leaf and twig growth of shrubs. woody vines, and trees; available for animal 
consumption. vb To consume or browse 


Browsers: Animals that feed prumanty on browse 


Campsite: A cultural site type ropresentative of all penod consisting of temporary habitat arcas which 
usually contam a lithic scatter, evidence of fire use, ground stone, and pottery scatter 


Candidate Species: Any species of animal or plant or population thereof for which the USFWS currently 
has on file substantial on biological vulnerability and threat (s) to support proposals to list them as 
endangered or threatened species Issuance of proposed rules for listing are presently precluded by other 
higher pnonty listeng actions 


Canopy Cover: Ihe cover of leaves and branches formed by the tops or crowns of plants a vewed from 
above 
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Carrying ( apecity: Maicmum stacking rate powwble wrthout imducing damage to vegetabon or related 
resources It may vary from year to year on the same areca duc to fluctuating weather condmons and forage 


produchan (see grazng capacity) 


Categories, éesert tortoise. The classification of dese©r tonoue habvtat. apphed unly to BLM -edmunestered 
Federal lands for overall management for viable populations of deser! tortouse ~The system was developed 
on | 99% through BLM 6 Desert Torto:se Habaat Management on Publ Lands 4 Ramgewide Plan Category 
areas were latcr designates through amendment of the CDC A Plan Tortore habnat was assigned according 
' “we EMportance, manageabulsty, and population density and trend mito three types of categones of 
A. em areas. exch with specific goals as follows 

Category I marmtamn stable. viable populations and protect exmsting tortowe habitat values, 


merease population, where possible 

. Category [| = ma:mtamn stable. viable populations and halt further decline on tortore habsteat 
values 

. Category II] — leat tortonse habwtat and populations declines to the extent possible by mutigating 
serpacts 


Catastrophic Event: A large scale, hgh mtensity natural disturbance that occurs infrequently (¢ g . flood. 
fire) 


Cave: Any naturally occurrimg vord, cavity, recess, or system of imterconnected passages which occurs 
beneath the surface of the earth or within a cliff or ledge (mmchuding amy cave resource therem, but not 
mnchuding amy mene. tunnel. aqueduct or other man-mad excavation) and which ws large enough to serve as 
cave habitat for wildlife. Such term shall include any natural put, sinkhole, or other feature that 1 an 
extension of the entrance 


Clima Vegetation Community: The final or stable community im a sernes of successive vegetation states 
which 1s self perpetuating and m dynarmc balance with the physical and biotic environment 


Community: A group of plants and anmmals Irving together mm a common area and having close interactions 
Compensation: A form of mitigation performed off of the project site 


Cencentration Area (Critical Area): {hat pornon of the herd area where anemals ten. « congregate and 
forage wmpacts are most extreme (related to wild horses and burros) 


Conservation Zone: 


Ceaservancy: A non-profit, privately funded orgamzation whose purpose 1s to acquire lands for 
comservation of natural elements 


Ceonsult/consultation: A cooperative effort established by the Endangered Species Act between Federal 
agencies and the USFWS The purpose ts to ensure that agency actions conserve listed species, ard im 
recovery of listed species, and protect critical habrtat 


( eordinated Resource Management Pian 4 pian for management of one or more allotments that involves 
all the affected resources (e g . range, wildlife, and watershed) 


Critical Perted: The tne pernod the entere herd « withen the critical area. usually during the hot or dry 
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Critical Habitat: Habitat designated by the USFWS under Section 4 of the Endangered Species Act, under 
the following criteria 1) specific areas within the geographical area occupied by the species at the time it 
is listed, on which are found those physical or biological features (a) essential to the cor~<<rvation of the 
species and (b) which may require special management of protection; or 2) specific areas outside the 
geographical area by the species at the time it 1s listed but are considered essential to the conservation of the 
species. 

Crusial Habitat: That area designated by BLM that is necessary to the existence, perpetuation, or 
introduction of one or more special status species during critical periods of their life cycle. 


Cultural Property: Any definite location of past human activity, habitation or use identified through a field 
inventory , historical documentation or oral evidence. This term may include; |) archeological or historic 
sites, structures and places, and 2) sites or places of traditional cultural or religious importance to a specific 
group, whether or not represented by physical remains. Cultural properties are managed by the system of 
Cultural Resources: Those fragile and non-renewable remains of human activities, occupations, and 
endeavors as reflected in sites, buildings, structures, or objects, including works of art, architecture, and 
represents a part of the full continuum of cultural values from the carliest to the most recent. 


Cultural Site: A physical location of past human activities or events. Cultural resource sites are extremely 
variable in size and range from the location of a single cultural resource object to a cluster of cultural 
as cultural resources, have sociocultural or scientific value and meet criterion of being more than fifty years 
old. 


Delisting: The process of removing a species from the list of threatened and endangered species. See also 
recovery. 


Deme: A subgroup of a metapopulation. In this Plan it mainly applies to large animals; bighorn sheep and 
deer. 

Density: The number of organisms per unit area. 

Desert Advisory Council: See Resource Advisory Council. 


Desert Tortoise Recovery Plan: Recovery plan written by the USFWS, specific to the listing of the desert 
tortoise. 


Designated Right-of-Way Corridor: A parcel of land, usually linear in shape, that is identified through 
Secretanal Order in a land use plan or by other management decision as a preferred location for existing and 
future rights-of-way grants. 

Desired Beneficial Use: The use of water that is deemed beneficial and desirable; guidance for making 


determinations is contained in the Clean Water Act (Federal), Executive Order 12088, Porter-Cologne Act 
(California), Clean Water Act (Nevada), and Memorandum of Understanding between the California Water 
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Resource Control Board, BLM, and others. 
Diversity: Physical, biological, or cultural variety. 


Dual-sport event: a motorcycle event in which vehicles must be licensed for street use and have a State off- 


Early Seral Stage: A plant community with a species composition which is 0-25% of the potential natural 
community one would expect to find on that ecological site. 


Ecological Processes: 


Ecological Site: A kind of land with a specific potential natural community and physical site characteristics 
differing from other kinds of land in its ability to produce vegetation and to respond to management. 


Ecological Status: The state of vegetation and soil condition of an ecological site in relation to the potential 
natural community for the site. Vegetation status is the expression of the relative degree to which the kinds, 
proportions and amounts of plants in the community resembiec that of the potential natural community. If 
classes are used, they should be described in ecological rather than utilitarian terms. Soil status is a measure 
of present vegetation and litter cover relative to the amount of cover needed on the site to prevent accelerated 
erosion. 


Ecosystem: A complex self-sustaining natural system, which includes living and non-living components 
of the environment and the circulation of matter and energy between organisms and their environment. 


Endangered Species: as defined in the Federal Endangered Species Act, any species which is in danger of 
extinction throughout all or a significant portion of its range. For terrestrial species, the USF WS determines 
endangered status. 


Energy Flows: Pertaining to the flow of energy through an ecosystem; usually described as an “energy 
pyramid.” The rates of energy flow can vary on rangelands in both space and time. An example of energy 
flow is -- sunlight energy is captured and converted into carbohydrates by green plants (producers) through 
photosynthesis; deer (primary consumers) eat the plants; coyotes (secondary consumers) cat deer, and eagles 
(tertiary consumers) eat coyotes. 


Environmental Assessment (EA): A public document for which a federal agency is responsible that serves 
to; (a) briefly provide sufficient evidence and analysis for determining whether to prepare an Environmental 
Impact Statement or a finding of no significant impact; (b) aid an agency's compliance with the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) when no Environmental Impact Statement is necessary; (c) Facilitate the 
preparation of a statement when one is necessary. An EA includes brief discussions of the need for the 
proposal and of the environmental impacts of the proposed action and other alternatives. 


Environmental Consequence: A temporal or spatial change in the human environment caused by an act 
of man. The change should be (1) perceptible, (2) measurable, and (3) relatable through a change agent to 
a proposed action or alternative. A consequence is something that follows an antecedent (as a cause or agent). 


Environmental Impact Statement: A written analysis of the impacts on the natural, social, and economic 
environment of a proposed project or resource management plan. 
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Ephemeral forage: Part-time or scasonal forage; forage produced by annual forage species. 


Ephemeral rauge: Grazing lands that do not consistently produce forage but perniodically provide annual 
vegetation as livestock forage. 


Equivalent Funds: 
Erosion: Detachment and movement of soil from the land by wind, water, or gravity. 


Evaluation (Cultural Resources): The analysis of cultural resource inventory records, the application of 
professional judgement to identify characteristics that contribute to possible uses for recorded cultural 
resources, and the recommendation of appropriate use(s) for cach resource or group of resources. National 
Register eligibility criteria, 36 CFR part 60, are interpreted through or with reference to BLM evaluation 
criteria. 


Exclosure: a fence that completely surrounds a relatively small area (¢.g., a wetland or research plot) to 
exclude large non-native animals such as cattle and burros. 


Existing Right-of-Way Cerridor: See Designated Right-of-Way Corndor. 


Exotic Species: A species of plant or animal that is not native to the area where it is found. Any species 
that is not indigenous, native, or naturalized. 


Extensive Recreation Management Areas (ERMAs): Areas where recreation is unstructured and 
dispersed and where minimal recreation-related investments 1s required. ERMAs provide recreation visitors 
the freedom of choice with minimal regulatory constraint. 


Federal Land: Land owned by the United States, without reference to how the land was acquired or which 
Federal Agency administers the land, including mineral and cor' estates underlying private surface. 


Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976(FLPMA): Public Law 94-579, which gives the BLM 
legal authority to establish public land policy, to establish guidelines for administering such policy and to 
provide for management, protection, development and enhancement of the public land. 

Fire Management: The integration of fire protection, prescribed burning, and fire ecology knowledge into 
Forage: Browse and herbage which is available and can provide food for animals or be harvested for 
feeding. 


Forage Utilization: An index to the extent forage is used: utilization classes range from slight (less than 
20%) to severe (more than 80%). 


Forb: (1) Any herbaceous plant other than those in the Gramineae (truce grasses), Cyperaceac (sedges), and 
Juncaceae (rushes) families - ic. any non-grasslike plant having little or no woody material on it; or (2) a 
broad-leaved plant whose above ground stem does not become woody or persistent. 


Fundamentals of Rangeland Health: As described in 43 CFR 4180, the conditions in which rangelands 
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and communities, water quality is meeting State standards and BLM objectives, and Special Status Species 
habzstat is being restored or maintained. 


General plans: a fundamental policy document for a local government (i.¢., county or city) usually including 
a plan establishing zones of allowable land uses and intensity of use (e.g. residential, commercial, industrial, 
open space) 


Grass: Any of a family of plants with narrow leaves, jointed stems, and seed-like fruit. 


Grazing Capacity: The maximum stocking rate for grazing animals possible without inducing damage to 
vegetation or related resources. 

Grazing Preference: The total number of AUMs of livestock grazing on public lands apportioned and 
attached to base property owned or controlled by a permittee or lessee. Active preference combined with 
suspended non-use make up total grazing preference. 


Ground Cover: Small rocks, litter, basal areas of grass and forbs, and aerial coverage of shrubs that provide 
protection to the soils surface (i.c. in contrast to bare ground). 


Ground Water: Water bencath the land surface, in the zone of saturation. 


techniques designed to maintain or achieve healthy public lands; as defined by the Standards for Rangeland 
Health. 


Gully Erosion: Removal of the soil leading to formations of relatively large channels or gullies cut into the 
soil by concentrations of runoff. 


Guzzler: (general term covering guzzler, wildlife drinker, tenaja) A natural or artificially constructed 
structure or device to capture and hold naturally flowing water, and make it accessible to small and/or large 
animals. Most guzziers involve above or below ground piping, storage tanks, and valves. Tenajas are natural 
depressions in rock which trap and hold water. To some tenajas, steps are sometimes added to improve 
access and reduce mortality from drowning. 

Habitat: The natural environment of a plant or animal. 


Habitat conservation plan (HCP): a comprehensive planning document pursuant to Section | 0(a\2) of the 
Endangered Species Act that is a mandatory component of an incidental take permit for a project with no 
Federal nexus. (See multi-species conservation plan.) 


Habitat Management Plan: (HMP): An activity plan for wildlife/plant resources for a specific 
geographical area of public land. It identifies wildlife habitat and related objectives, establishes the sequence 
of actions for achieving objectives, and outlines procedures for evaluating accomplishments. 

Habitat Requirements: A specific set of physical and biological conditions that surround a single species, 


a group of species, or a community of species upon which the species or associations are dependent for their 
existence. In wildlife management, the major components of habitat are considered to be food, water, cover 


Heavy Use: Indicates that 60 to 80% of the year's forage production has been eaten or destroyed by grazing 
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animals 


Herbaceous: Vegetation with little or no woody Component, non-woody vegetation such as grasses and 
forbs. 


Herd Area (HA): (related to wild horses and burros) The geographic area identified as having been used 
by a wild horse or burro herd as its habitat in 1971. 


Herd Management Area (HMA): (related to wild horses and burros) Area or areas established within the 
herd area for the maintenance of wild horses and burros. 


Herd Management Area Plan (HMAP): (related to wild horses and burros) A plan approves’ by an 
authorized officer for a specific geographical area or areas of public lands which identifies how wild horse 
or burro herds will be managed. The plan should identify use areas and habitat, population and habitat 


objectives, the sequence of actions for achieving objectives, and procedures for evaluating accomplishments. 


Historical Cultural Resources: Historical Cultural Resources include all mines, ranches, resorts, trails, 
railroads, towns, and other evidence of human use from the entrance of the Spanish to 1938. 


Indicator: Quantitative measure of an ecosystem clement which is used to describe the condition of an 
ecosystem; changes in indicators over relatively short periods of time are used to measure affects of 
management. 


Incidental take: that take which 1s incidental to the pursuit of an otherwise legal activity. Legal incidental 
take is set forth by the USFWS in a biological opinion under Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act 


Isolated Tract: A parcel of public lands surrounded by non-federal lands. 

Key Area: A relatively small portion of land selected, based on its location, use, or grazing value, as a 
location for monitoring the effects of grazing use. It is assumed that key areas, if properly selected, will 
reflect the effects of current grazing management over all or a part of a pasture, allotment, or other grazing 
unit. 


Key (Forage) Species: (1) Species that, because of their importance, must be considered in a management 
program, or (2) forage species whose use shows the degree of use of associated species. 


Landscape (Scale): An area of interacting ecosystems where patterns are repeated because of geology, 
landform, soils, climate, biota, and human influences throughout the area. Applied in terms of 100's to 1000's 
of acres. 


Land Disposal. A transaction that leads to the transfer of title of public lands from the Federal Government. 


Late Seral: A plant community with a species composition which is 51 to 75% of the potential natural 
community one would expect to find on that ecological site. 


Leasable Minerals: Mincrals such as coal, oi! shale, oi! and gas, phosphate, potash, sodium. geothermal 
resources, and all other minerals that may be acquired under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended. 


Lithie: A stone or rock exhibiting modification by humans. It generally applies to projectile points, scrapers 
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and chaps, rather than ground stone. 


Lithic Scatter: A prehistoric cultural site type where flakes, cores, and stone tools are located as a result 
of the manufacture or use of the tools. 


Lecatable Minerals: A mincral subject to location under the 1872 mining laws. Examples of such muncrals 
would be gold, silver, copper and lead as compared to o:! and natural gas, which are leasable muncrals. 


Management F ramework Plan (MFP): A planning decison document that establishes for a given planning 
area land use allocations, coordination guidelines for multupie use, and management objectives to be achieved 
for cach class of land use. A MFP is prepared in three steps: (1) resource recommendations, (2) impact 
analysis and alternative development, and (3) decision making 


Management Oversight Group (MOG): a group of high-level management representatives from USFWS. 
BLM, NPS. Biological Resources Division of U. S. Geological Survey, state wildlife agencies, Edwards Air 
Force Base, China Lake Naval Weapons Center, the Army National Training Center (Fort Irwin), and 
Twentynine Palms Marine Corps Base. The MOG establishes overall policy for tortoise management. 
Manipulative Research: Research that introduces disturbance and other invasive methods such as digging 
and removing soil, clipping. burning, removing vegetation (see Research). 
Metapopulation: An interdependent set of subgroups. In the case of mammals they are connected by 
corndors. 


Metallic Minerals: Those minerals whose native form is metallic or whose principle products after 
refinement are metallic. 


Mid Seral Stage: A plant community with a species composition which 18 26 to $0 of the potential natural 
community one would expect to find on that ecological site. 


Mineral Eatry: The location of mining claims by an individual to protect his nght to a valuable mincral 


Mineral Withdrawals: Closure of land to mining laws, including sales, leasing and location, subyect to valid 
existing nghts. 

Mitigation: in general, a combination of measures to lessen the impacts of a project or activity on the an 
element of the natural environment or vanous other cultural or historic values, more specifically, as defined 
by the Council on Environmental! Quality in its regulations for umplementing NEPA, mit’gation includes: 
(a) avoiding the impact, (b) minimizing the impact, (c) rectifying (1. , repairing, rehabilitating, or restoring) 
the impact (d) reducing or eliminating the impact through operations during the life of the project, or (¢) 
compensating by replacing or substituting resources (40 CFR Section | S08 20) 


Moderate Use: Indicates that 40 to 60% of the current years forage production has been eaten or destroyed 
by grazing animals. 


Monitoring: The timed collection of information to determine the effects of resource management and to 
identify changing resource conditions or needs. 


Mortality Rate: This is the number of deaths/100 population or group that must be subtracted from the 
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observed recruitment (c.g. foals’ 100 adults) to determine accurate population projections. 


Multiple Use: Describes a fundamenta! mandate to manage lands, uses. and resource values in a manner that 
promotes social and/or economuc uses by the public in the combination with protection of cultural resources 
and conservation of thologscal resources on a sustained yoeid basis. Relative resource values are considered 
but not necessarily the combination of uses that will give the greatest potential coonomic return or the 
greatest unit output 


Multi-species conservation plan: sarc as (sec) habrtat conservation plan 

Act by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). Prescribed levels of pollution im the outdoor air which 
may not be exceeded. There are two levels of NAAQS: primary, sct at a level to protect the public health 
from air pollution damage, and secondary, sct at a level to protect public welfare from ai polluton damage. 


National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969: A law enacted on January |, 1970 that established 

a national policy to mamtam condstons under which man and nature can exist in productive harmony and 

fulfill the social, economic, and other requirements of present and future generations of Amencans It 

established the Council on Environmental Quality for coordinating environmental matters at the federal level 

and to serve as the advisor to the President on such matters. The law made all federal acnons and proposals 

that could have significant impact on the environment subject to review by federal, state and local 
! 5 entities 


National Historic Preservation Act (NHPA) The primary federal law providing for the protection and 
preservation of cultural resources. NHPA established the National Register of Historic Places, the Advisory 


National Register of Historic Places (NRHP): A list of buridings, sites, districts, structures and ob; eo 
significant in American history, architecture, archeology, and culture maintained by the Secretary of the 
interior. Expanded as authorized by Section 2(b) of the Historic Sites Act of 1935 (16 U.S.C. 462) and 
Section 101(a) (1) (A) of the National Historic Preservation Act. 


Native (indigenous) Species: A species of plant or animal that naturally occurs mm an area and that was not 
introduced by humans 


Nonpoint Pollution: Pollution from scattered sources, as opposed to pollution from one location, eg a 
manufacturing plant. 

Neoa-Use: AUMs that are normally available for use, but are not grazed through erther the perruttee's or 
BLM's request. Nonuse is apphed for and authorized on an annual basis 


Nutrient Cycle: Circulation of chemical elements, such as carbon or nitrogen, in specific pathways from 
the non-living (absotic) parts of the environment into the organic substances (plants and animals), and then 


Objective: A measurable descnption of a desired future condition that specifies what 1s to be accomplished. 
location, and trmeframe 


Obligate: Restricted to a particular set of environmental conditions (opposed to facultative). 


Off-Highway Vehicle (OHV). Any motorized vehicle designed for cross-country travel over any type of 
natural terrain and not restricted to the use of roads. 


ey ee eee BLM designations used in this document are as follows. 
Open Areas: Designated arcas and trails where OHVs may operate without restrictions 
Limited Areas: Designated arcas and trails where the use of OHVs 1s subject to restrictions 
such as limits on the number or types of vehicles allowed or the dates and mes of use, lumut 
of use to existing roads ands trails, or limst of use to designated roads and trails. 
° Closed Areas: Arcas, roads and trails where the use of OHVs are permanently or 
temporarily prohibited. Emergency use of vehicles 1s allowed. 
Overgrazing. Consumption of vegetation by herbivores beyond the endurance of a plant to survive. 
Passive research: Research that relses on observation and largely non-disturbing methods (see Research). 
Pedestaling: The occurrence of plants or rocks on pedestals means that the soil has croded away from the 
base of the plant or rock and it has become slightly elevated abuve the eroded surface of the soul. The height 
of the pedestals and the degree of root exposure can serve as indicators of the degree of soil loss. 
Perennial Plant Species: A plant that has a life cycle of three years or more. 
Perennial Stream: A stream that flows throughout the year for many years. 


Permeability Rate (soil): The rate at which gases, liquids (water), or plant roots penetrate or pass through 
a bulk mass of soil or a layer of soil. 


Permittee: A person or company permitted to graze livestock on public land. 


Permitted Use: The number of animal unit months (AUMs) available to be grazed (authorized on a grazing 
permut or lease). 


Petroglyph: A form of rock art manufactured by incising, scratching or pecking designs into rock surfaces. 


Phenology: The study of the time of appearance of characteristic periodic events in the life cycles of 
organisms im nature and how these events are influenced by environmental factors. 


Pictograph: A form of rock art created by applying mineral based or organic paint to rock surfaces. 
Plant Community: Assemblage of plant populations in a defined area or physical habitat. an aggregation 
of plants similar in speci_s composition and structure, occupying simular habitats over the landscape (see 
vegetation type) 

Playa: The usually dry and very level lake-plain that occupies the lowest part of a closed depression. 
Predator: An animal that preys on one or more other animals. 

Prescribed Fire (Prescribed Burn): A controlled wildland fire ignited by humans under specified 


conditions, to accomplish specific, planned resource objectives. This practice 1s also known as “controlled 
burning”. 
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Property Functioning Condition (Riparian-wetiands): Ripanan-wetland areas are functoning properly 
when adequate vegetation, landform, or large woody debns 1s present to dissipate stream energy associated 
with high water flows, thereby reducing crosion and improving water quality, filter sediment, capture 
bedload, and aid in floodplain development, improve floodwater retention an’ eroundwater recharge. 
characteristics to provide the habitat and water depth, duration, and temperature necessary for fish 
of nparian-wetland areas is influenced by land form, soil, water, and vegetation. 

Property Functioning Condition (Uplands): Uplands are functioning properly when the cxisting 
functioning condition of uplands is influcnced by land form, soil, water, and vegetation. 


Proposed Species: A species of plant or animal formally proposed by the US. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) to be listed as threatened or endangered under the Endangered Species Act 


Public Land: Any land and interest in land owned by the United States and administered by the Secretary 
of the Intenor through the Bureau of Land Management, without regard to how the United States acquired 
ownership, except: 

° Lands located on the Outer Continental Shelf 

. Lands held for the benefit of Indians, Aleut:. and Eskimos 

° Lands in which the United States retains the minerals, but the surface is private 


Quarter Quad: one-fourth of a 7 ‘2° quadrangle map 


Range Condition: The present state of the plant community on a range site in relation to the potential natural 


Range Improvement: A structure, development or treatment used to rehabilitate, protect or improve the 
public lands to advance range betterment. 


Range Management: The science and art of optimizing the returns from rangelands in those combinations 
most desired by and suitable to society through the manipulation of range ecosystems. 


Range Site: Rangeland that differs in its ability to produce a characteristic natural plant community. A range 
Site is the product of all the environmental factors responsible for its development. It is capable of 
supporting a native plant community typified by an association of species that differ from other range sites 
in the kind or proportion of species or in total production. 


Rangeland Condition (Ecological): The present state of the vegetation on a range site in relation to the 
climax (natural potential) plant community for that site. It is an expression of the relative degree to which 
the kinds, proportions, and amounts of plants in a plant community resemble that of the climax plant 
community for that site. Rangeland Condition is basically an Ecological rating of the plant community. Four 
classes are used to express the degree to which the composition of the present plant community reflects that 


of the climax: 
Excellent 76-100 
Good $1-75 
Fair 26-50 
Poor 0-25 
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Rangeland Condition Trend: The direction of change im Rangeland condimton. 


Rangewide Plan: A document entitled Desert Tortoise Habitat Management on the Public Lands: A 
Rangewide Plan and signed by the BLM Director m 1988 lt established overall policy for management of 
desert tortoise habitat on BLM lands in Anzona, Califormia, Nevada, and Utah. 


Raptor: Any predatory bird (such as falcon, hawk, cagle, or ow!) that has feet with sharp talons or claws 
adapted for seizing prey and a hooked beak for shearing flesh. 

Research: Systematic inquiry into a subject im order to discover new informathon or revise facts and theones. 
Research follows a scientific method and must be repeatable (sce Passive Rescarch and Manipulative 
Research). 


Recovery: Improvement in the status of a listed species to the point at which listing ts no longer appropriate 
under the criteria set forth in Section 4 of the Endangered Species Act. Also, the process by which species 
and/or their ecosystems are restored so the species 1s self-sustaining. 

Recovery criteria: objective, measurable criteria which, when met, will lead to a species being removed 
from the list threatened and endangered species (1.¢., delisting). Recovery critena are a required element of 
a recovery plan as specified in Section 4(f( 1) of the Endangered Species Act 


Recovery Unit: The general geographic in which recovery effort needs to be directed to provide for the 
recovery of a species. 


Recreation Opportunity Spectrum: A continuum used to characterize recreation opportunsties im terms 
of, setting, activity and experience opportunities. Six classes are included: Primitive, Semi-primitive Non- 


Recruitment: Addition to a plant or animal population from all sources, including reproduction, 
soenlieution snail atedid 
Resource Advisory Council (RAC): A group established pursuant to 43 CFR 1780 and other authorities 


to advise BLM on resource management issues. In the California Desert District , the California Desert 
District Advisory Council serves as the RAC. 


Riparian (Zone): The transition area between an aquatic ecosystem and an adjacent terrestrial ecosystem 
identified by soil characteristics or distinctive vegetation communities that require free or unbound water. 


Right-of-Wav * % An easement or permit, which authorizes public land to be used for a specified 
purpose ti. ally requires a long narrow strip of land) Examples are roads, powerlines, pypelines, etc. 
Recrest | «itor Day: An aggregation of |2 visitor hours. A visitor hour is the presence of one or more 
persons on land and water for outdoor recreation for penods totaling 60 minutes, one person for one hour, 
two persons for one-half hour and so on. 

Research Natural Area: 


Rock Art (Petroglyph or Pictograph): An Archaic to modern cultural site type consisting of incised or 
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pamted figures such as people, anmmais. plants or abstracts on a rock surface 


Rock Shelter: A cultural site representative of all penods consisting of an area protected by an overhanging 
cliff. Often associated with the same materials as a campsite of rock art. 


Runoff: A general term used to describe the portion of precipitation on the land that ultumately reaches 


Scale: The degree of resolution used m observing and measuring ecosystem processes, structures and 
changes over space and time 


Season of Use: The time during which livestock grazing is permitted on a given area, as specified in the 


Section: One square mule or 640 acres. 
Seeps: Groundwater discharge areas. In general, seeps have less water flow than a spring 


Seral Stage (State): Pertaming to the successional stages of biotic communities. One of a sernes of totic 
communities that follow one another im time on any given ecological site (See Succession). 


Severe Use: Utilization im excess of 80%. 


Sex Ratio: The ratio existing between the number of male and female ansmals within a given herd, band or 
population It 1s sometimes expressed as the number of males per 100 females. 


Sheet Erosion: The removal of a fairly uniform layer of soil or maternals from the land surface by rainfall 
or runoff water. 


Short-Term Impact: Ten years or less, approximately the year 2009 


Sign (tortoise): Those elements indicating the presence of desert tortorse im an area, including live tortorse, 
dead tortoise or shell fragments, burrow, and scat 


Slight use: Indicates that 0 to 20% of the current years forage production has been eaten or destroyed by 


Sells: (a) The unconsolidated mineral material on the immediate surface of the carth that serves as the 
natural medium for the growth of land plants (b) The unconsolidated mineral matter of the surface of the 
topography, all acting over a penod of tume and producing soi! that differs from thew parent maternal in 
Seil Compaction: A decrease in the volume of soi! as a result of compress:on stress 


Seil (Ground) Cover: The percentage of maternal, other than bare ground, covering the land surface So! 


Seil Productivity: Capacity of a sot! to produce biomass through plant growth 
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Seil Series: A group of souls having genetic horizons (layers) that, except for texture of the surface layer, 
have semilar charactenstics and arrangement im the profile 


Special Recreation Management Area (SRMA): An arca where special management of micnsive 
recreation management 1s needed Recreaton activity plans are required. and greater managenal imvestment 
in faciienes of supervisson can be anticipated 


Special Status Species: Plant or anima! species listed as endangered. threatened. candidate. or semsstive by 
Federal or State governments 


Species: A fundamental category of plant or animal classification. 
Species Richness: Number of species. erther i total or by some grouping scherne 


Standards for Rangeland Health: A description of conditions needed to sustain public land health. relates 
to all uses of the public lands 


State Land: Lands administered by any one of several State agencies. 


Strip-transect. A survey line of fixed width (usually 0-30 meters) m which a resource is measured (cg. 
tortoise sign, plants) 


Succession: The constantly occurring process of community change, the sequence of communsties that 
replace one another in a given area over time, ¢ g progressive development of vegetation after a fire (bare 
ground) towards its highest ecological expression. the climax communsty (old growth conifer) 
Theoretically, it 18 reasonably directional and. therefore, predictable 


Suspended Nea-Use: AUMs withdrawn from authonzed use, may potentially be re-authonzed for use if 


Sustainability: The ability to marmtain diversity, productivity. resilhence to stress, health. renewabulity, and 
yields of desired values, resource uses, products, or services over time im an ecosystem while mamtaming 
its imtegrity. 

Sustained Yield: The achievement and maimtenance im perpetuity of a high bevel of annual or regular 
penodic output of the vanous renewable resources of the public lands consistent with multiple use 


Take: As defined in the Section 3 of the Endangered Species Act, to harass, harm, pursue, hunt, shoot, 
wound, kill, trap, capture, or collect, or attempt to engage im any such conduct relative to a listed species 
Take of a listed species 1s prohibited by Section 9 of the Endangered Species Act except under permuat from 
USFWS. 

Terms and C onditions: Mandatory measures in the contained in a biological opymon from USF WS pursuant 
to Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act or mm a habitat conservation plan signed by USFWS pursuant to 
Section 10 The measures are mandatory for the authonzation of incidental take 

Territory: The defended part of an animal's range. 


Threatened Species: |) Any species which 18 likely to become an endangered species within the foreseeable 
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future throughout all or a sgnificant portion of its range. and 2) as further defined by the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973 


Tramsitioa Peried: The penod of tame between complenon and adopnon of these standards and guidelines 
and thew being placed mm operational effect at the indrvidual grazing permut terms and condmons level 
Trap: A device or site used to capture and perhaps temporarily hold an anemal(s) 


Unit Resource Analysis (URA): (|) A comprehensive display of mmvemtory and analyses of resources data 
and an analysis of the Current use. production. condition, trend, and use potential and opportunity within a 
planning unit The term and document structure 1s no longer a part of current planning procedures, but may 
still be found in older planning documents that are still apphcable 


Upland: Land at a higher elevation than the alluvial plasm or low stream terrace, all lands outside the 
Utilization: The proportion of a year's forage production that 1s consurned or destroyed by grazing animals 


Vegetative Community Type: Refers to the species or various combinations of species which dommate or 
appear to dommnate an area of rangeland or habitat (see plant community ) 


Vegetation Status The expression of the relative degree to which the kinds, proportions, and amounts of 
plants im a community resemble that of the potential plant communsty (see early seral, md-seral, late sera! 
and potential plant community) 


Viable populations: Populations of plants and or animals that persist for a specified penod of tume across 


Viewshed: The landscape that can be directly seen under favorable atmosphenc conditions from a viewport 
or along a transportation corndor 


Vigor (Plant): Pertaming to charactenstics such as a mix of plants with normal growth on the basis of 


Visual Resources: Visible features of the landscape including land. water vegetation. and animals 


Visual Resource Management (V RM): The planning. designing and implementation of management 


Water: A natural or artificial water source or site (see (ruzzier) 


Wetlands: An arca that 1s wnundated of saturated by surface or groundwater at a frequency and duration 
sufficient to support a prevalence of vegetation typically adapted for life in saturated soi! conditions 
Wilderness Area: An area of Federal land withdrawn by act of Congress pursuant to the Wilderness Act to 
be protected i its natural condition for the use and enyoyment of the people of the United States, maintaining 
its primeval character and providing for visitor solitude 


Wilderness Characteristics: identified by congress in the 1964 wilderness act, namely size, naturalness, 
outstanding opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation, and supplemental 
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values such as geological. archeologycal, histoncal, ecologacal, scenx. or other features It 1s required that 
the area possess at least $000 acres or more of contiguous or be of a rize to make practical its preservaton 


and use m an unimpaired condston, be substantially natura! or generally appear to have been pnmanty by 
the forces of nature. with the smpnnt of man bemg substemtually unnoticeable. and have exther outstanding 
opportumsties for solstude or a prmutive and unconfined ryp- of recroabon 


Wild Free-Reaming Horse or Burro: Any and all unbranced ind unciaumed horses, burros and thew 
progeny that have used public lands on or after December 15. 1971. or that do use these lands as all or part 
of thew habtat 


Wild Horse Area: An area of the public lands whach provides habtat for one or more wild horse herds 
Wildlife: All lrving vertebrate and invertebrate fauna that ex:sts or potentially exists m an area 
Wildlife Habitat Management Area: 


Withdrawal: The act of withholding an area of Federal land from settlement, sale. location. or entry under 
some or all of the general land laws, for the purpose of limiting activities under those laws in order to 
maintain other publi values mm the area or reserving the area for a particular public purpose or program. or 
transferring jurisdiction over an area of Federal land, other than property governed by the Federal Property 
and Admanistrative Services Act, from one department, bureau. or agency to another department. bureau, or 
agency 


Woody Riparian Species: Plant species consisting of wood such as trees, shrubs, or bushes found m 
npanan-wetiand areas 


Acronyms and Abbreviations 


Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
Animal Damage Control 

American Indian Religious Freedom Act of 1978 
Appropriate Management Level 

Allotment Management Plan 

Area of Potential Effect 

Air Quality Control Regions 

Air Quality Standard 

All Terrain Vehicle 


Classification and Multiple Use Act 
Council on Environmental Quality 
California Environmental Quality Act 
California Desert Conservation Area 
California Department of Fish and Game 
California Desert Protection Act of 1994 
California Endangered Species Act 

Code of Federal Regulations 

Chocolate Mountains Acrial Gunnery Range 
Coordinated Management Plan 
California Natural Diversity Data Base 
California Native Plant Society 
Coordinated Resource Management and Planning 
Coachella Valley Association of Governments 
Desert Access Guide 

Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
Desert Land Entry 
Department of Defense 
Department of the Interior 

Draft Resource Plan 

Desert Tortoise Resource Plan June 1994 
Desert Wildlife Management Arca 
Environmental Assessment 
Environmental Impact Statement 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Endangered Species Act of 1973 

Final Environmental Impact Statement 
Federal Endangered Species Act 

Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
Fire Management Activity Plan 

Fiscal Year 
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Geology, Energy, Minerals (Survey) 
Geographic Information Systems 
General Management Plan 
Hazardous Maternal 

Habitat Conservation Plan 
Habitat/Herd Management Arca 
Herd Management Area Plan 
Habitat Management Pian 
interior Board of Land Appeals 
Joshua Tree National Park 

Land and Water Conservation Fund 


Management Framework Plan 


Metropolitan Water District of Souther California 


National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Plan 
Northern and Eastern Mojave Plan 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 
National Natural Landmark 
Notice of Intent 

National Park Service 

National Register of Historic Places 
National Wildlife Refuge 

Off-Highway Vehicle 

Outstanding Natura! Areas 

Proper Functioning Condition 

Public Law 

Recreation Activity/Area Management Plan 
Recreation and Public Purpose (Act) 
Research Natural Area 

Rangeland Program Summary 
Record of Decision 

Recreation Opportunity Spectrum 
Right-of-Way 

Recovery Units 

Soils Conservation Service 
Standards and Guidelines 

State Historic Preservation Office 

State Lands Commission 

Surface Mining and Reclamation Act of 1976 
Threatened and Endangered (Species) 
Unusual Plant Assemblages 

Upper Respiratory Tract Disease 
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Unsted States 

Unsted States Code 

Unsted States Department of Agnculture 
United States Department of the Intenor 
Unsted States Forest Service 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
United States Manne Corps 

Wild Horses and Burros 
Wildlife-Habitat Management Arca 
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Desert Tortoise Mitigation Measures 

Desert Restoration 

Public Education Program from the California Statewide Desert Tortoise 
Management Policy 

Limitations on Cumulative New Surface Disturbance 

Species and Habitat Modeling and Development of Management Arcas 
Science Panel Review Summary 

Guidelines for Domestic Sheep Management in Bighorn Sheep Habitats 
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Routes of Travel Inventory Process 
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Photos 
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APPENDIX B 
Standards and Guidelines 


Mandards aed (,usdchac 

Congress passed the Taylor Grazing Act m | 934 to darect occupancy and use of public rangeiands to preserve 
natural resources from destrucbon of ummecessary myury provide for the orderty use mmprovemen’. and 
development of rangelands Since enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act. several studhes and reports have 
sdenufied problems on the western rangelands The Publix Rangclands improvement Act (PRIA. !978) 
identified that rangelands are producing below thew potential rangelands wil! remas im an umsatrsfactory 
condson and some areas may decline further under present levels of funding and these unsatrsfactory 
condmons present a high risa of sou! loss. water boss. loss of or threats to fish and wildlife habstat. loss of 
forage for lrvestock and grazing ammmals. and unpredictable and undesirable long term jocal and regponal 
chmatx and cconomx changes 


Resource conditons have improved since passage of PRIA. bul many mpanan arcas contunuc to be degraded 
and are not functioning property The Director of the Burcau of Land Management requested the agency + 
National Public Lands Advisory Counc:! to recommend ways to improve BLM 's rangcland management 
program in !99/. the Counci! commissioned a bluc-mbbon pane! of professional ccologrsts and rangeland 
managers who produced a report utled Rangeland-Program Initiatives and Strategies Thew report 
concluded that BLM's primary ob). _...cs should be to protect the basic components of rangelands. soul. 
water. and vegetation 


The BLM imitiated a new effort, in 1993, commonly referred to as “Rangeland Reform 94." The focus of 
thes effort 1s to enhance the environmental health of public rangelands This effort was assisted with the 
publication of Rangeland Health New Methods to Classif\. Inventory. and Monitor Rangelands.\994 The 
report was published by the Commuttee on Rangeland Classification. Board of Agnculture. of the Natonal 
Research Council. The report explained criteria and indicators of rangeland health. assessment practices. 


The “Rangeland Reform™ initiative culminated in a national environmental impact statement to provide 
grazing management direction to improve ecological conditions while prov iding for sustainable development 


Purpose and Need 

The “Rangeland Reform 94” effort resulted in the publication of a final rule for Grazing Administration of 
public lands, on February 22, 1995, that became effective August 21, 1995. Under section 4108.2 of these 
regulations the BLM State Director is required to develop state or regional standards, and guidelines for 
grazing administration in consultation with BLM Resource Advisory Council (Di. irict Advisory Council), 
other agencies, and the public. The purpose of the standards, and guidelines is indicated from the following 
quotations from the Federal Register, Vol. 60, No. 35, page 9956, dated February 22, 1995: 


The guiding principles for standards and guidelines require that State or regional standards and guidelines 
address the basic components of healthy rangelands. 


The Department intends that the standards and guidelines will result in a balance of sustainable development 
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rangetands can te cmsured 
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in @s report. the ( oemmetice for the Natoma! Rescarch ( council dcfimed rangetand bcalth asthe degree © 
whech the mtegrty of the soe! and ccologica! processes of rangeland ccosysicms arc sustamned ~~ and @ 
particular those “coologacal processes thal arc mos! umportani in sustameng the Capac) of rangeland w 
sausfy walucs and produce commodmees” The commutice from the Council recommended “the 
determanaton of whether a rangeland » healthy af mesh. or unhealthy) should be hased on the evaluation of 
three crncna degree of soul statulity and watershed funcuon. integmty of sutmont cycles and energy flow. 
and presence of functioning recovery mechanims (fted) When the factors of a healthy rangeland site arc 
met then valucs and commodimes will be comserved The “Rangeland Health Matra” developed by the 
Natonal Research Counc! can be found m Append XXX 


Under Tithe 43 of the Cade of Federal Regulation. Secon 4180 of the grazing regulations directs the 

authonzed officer to ensure the following condmons of rangeland health cxrst 

(a) Watersheds are im or are making significant progress toward. property functioning physical 
condition. including thew upland. wetland. and aquatx components. soi! and plant conditons 
support infiltration. sor! morsture storage. and the release of water that are in balance with climate 
and landform and maintain of improve water quality. water quantity and the timing and duration 
of flow 

(b) Ecological processes, icluding the hydrologic cycle. nutment cycle. and energy flow. are 
maintained. of there 1s significant progress toward thei attainment. im order to support healthy 
totic populations and communities 

ic) Water quality comphes with State water quality standards and achieves. or 1s making significant 
needs. 

(d) Habitats are. or are making significant progress toward being. restored or maintained for Federal 
threatened and endangered species, Federal Proposed. Category | and 2 Federal Candidate and 


Items (a) and (b) prescribe physical and biological characteristics of rangeland health. Items (c) and (d) 
describe legal requirements that will be met when healthy rangelands are properly functioning, 


Attributes for Standards and Guidelines 

The fundamentals of rangeland health, guiding principles for standards and the fallback standards address 
ecological components that are affected by all uses of public rangelands, not just livestock grazing. 
However, the scope of this final rule, and therefore the fundamental of rangeland health of part 4180.1, and 
the standards and guidelines to be made effective under part 4180.2, are limited to grazing administration 
(Federal Register, Vol. 60, No. 35, pg. 9970-9971). 


The following are characteristics of standards and guide! ines. 


Standard: 
1. is criterion regarding a resource quality or quantity upon which a judgement or decision is based 
(¢.g., a statement concerning expected ecosystem or rangeland health); 
2. is measurable, 
3. establishes parameters within which resources uses and management activities can be conducted; 
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‘ eedetime 
l describes a practice prescnpoan methad of techmgur uscd to ensure thal gramng management 
activites mect standards. 
2 % cwher 2 sct of management practices from whech one of more practices m sclected, or ua 
specific. required management practice. 
3 could be adapted or changed when monstormng of other miormatan mdacates the guidctines arc 
not effective of a better meams of mecting apphcablc standard cxrsts 


Mandards and (,usdetines ( constraints and Dev clopment 


i The standards tor pubix land health apply to resourc > uses and actry es undertaken on the public 
lands The guidelines for livestock grazing apply only to livestock grazing management practices 
Gundelines for activites other than lrvestock grazing are not proposed at thes time. however. BLM 
intends to formulate additonal gusdclines in the future as opportunites present themselves 


2 The standards and the guidelines for livestock grazing are subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Intenor Pending Secretanal approval. the National Fallback Standards and Guidelines apply 


3. The intent of the standards and guidelines 1s to ensure a balance of sustainable development and 


4. The standards and applicable guidelines w:!! be implemented through terms and conditions of 
permuts, leases, and other author zations « : actions rssued or undertaken in accordance with BLM 's 


approved land use plans. 


S. To the extent possible, implementation will be determined and applied through collaborative 
management approaches with other land owners. organizations, and agencies on a regional or 
watershed scale, or in relation to discreet land use plan units such as areas designated for OHV use 
as open, limited, or closed. 


6. At a minimum, implementation will be coordinated and in consultation with the affected 


7. BLM’s grazing regulations require that “appropnate action™ be taken when “existing grazing 
management practices or levels of grazing use.are significant factors in failing to achieve the 
standards and... guidelines.” BLM will take corrective action as practicable for other management 
practices or uses not meeting the standards. 


8. Some areas may require years to fully achieve the standards, due to natural factors such as climatic 

9. The values and demand for use of the public lands will continue to increase and be diverse. 

10. BLM will not arbitrarily eliminate or unreasonably restrict an existing use otherwise allowable by 
law or regulation. In applying the standards and any applicable guidelines, BLM will emphasize 


a balanced approach to resource management, taking into account such factors as context and 
intensity of impacts, the opportunities for reclamation, restoration, or rehabilitation, and possible 
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Resource Adviser) ( cuactl Darectice 

Under the February 22. 1995. rulemakeng. the Secretary of the internor called for the formanon of Resource 
\dvesory Councils (RACs) to advese the BLM shout defimung arcas and the development of standards and 
gusdcimes for those areas’ ~The RACs will advese the BLM concerning preparation, amendment. and 
umplementanon of land usc plams The cxssting ( aleforma Desert Dustrct Advisory Councel (DAC) will 
serve as the Califorma "lesert Destrct’s Resource Adwesory Council The rulemaking directs the State 
Dwector to coordmate wath indian tnbes. the pubec. and affected State and Federal agencies during 


dc. clapment of standards and guidelines 


The staffs m areas once defined as the Bakerfield. Ukuah. and Susanville Districts. coordimated on 4 state- 
wide planning cffon called Rameciand Health Standards and Guedelines for ( aliforma and Northwestern 
Nevada Emironmental Impact Statement to adopt regponal standards for rangeland health and gursdetines 
for grazing management on BL Mi admun:stered la ts The DAC chose not to mitiate a new planning process 
for the cxpress purpose of analyzing livestock standard and guidelines nor contribute staff to the statewide 
efforn The Council preferred instead to develop standards for al! public land uses through several ongoing 
planning efforts in addition. they felt 1 would be more efficient to address standards at the Planning Arca 
level instead of desert-wide. and the CDC A Pian pnmanty conforms to the fundamentals of rangeland health 
These planning efforts include the Western Mojave Coordinated Management Plan. Northern and Eastern 
Mojave Planning E ffon. Coachella V alley Habutat Conservation Plan. Northern and Eastern C olorad~ Desert 
( oordinated Management Pian. and Plan Amendment for the South Coast Resource Management Pian and 
the Eastern San Diego Arca Plan. 


The DAC is actively involved in development of Standards for Public Land Health and Guidelines for 
Grazing Management Early mn the process a subcommutice was formed to develop a proposal for standards 
and guidelines. To date, the standards have been devcloped and are listed m Alternative 2, Upon completion 
of the Northern and Eastern Mojave Planning Effort the State Director will submit a set of standards and 
guidelines for approval by the Secretary of the Intenor Adoption of the regional standards w:l] occur when 
the Secretary concurs. Until adoption of the regyona! standards. the fallback standards and g udelines or 
matches the fundamentals of rangeland health 


At a minimum State or regional guidelines must address the following 

1s masntain or promote adequate amounts of vegetative ground cover, including standing plant 
maternal and litter, to support infiltratvon, maintain soil motsture storage, and stabilize souls, 

2s masntain or promote subsurface soil conditions that support permeability rates, appropriate 
to climate and souls, 

3. Maintain, improve or restore ripari..n-wetland functions inc'uding energy dissipation, 
sediment capture, groundwater recharge and stream bank stability, 

4 = Maintain or promote stream channel 1 .orphology (¢ g gradient width/depth ratio, channel 
roughness and sinuosity) and functions appropriate to climate and landform,Maintain or 
promote the appropnate kinds and amounts of organisms. plants and animals to support the 
hydrologic cycle, nutrient cycle, and energy flow, 

5 Promote the opportunity for seedling establishment of appropnate plant species when 
climate conditions and space allow. 

6 Maintain, restore or enhance water quality to mect management objectives, such as meeting 
wildlife needs. 

7. Restore, maintain or enhance habitats to assist in the recovery of Federal threatened or 


endangered species. 
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REGIONAL STANDARDS 1) Fer PUBLIC LAND HEALTH 
Recommended by The 
California Desert District Advisory ( council 


Soils: 
Souls exhrbd infiltraon and permeability rates that are appropriate to soil type. climate. geology. landform. 
and past uses Adequate infiltration and permeability of sorts allow accumulation of sor] morsture necessary 
for optimal plant growth and vigor. and provide a static watershed 
As indicated by 
Canopy and ground cover are appropriate ‘or the site. 
There is diversity of plant species with a vanety of root depths. 
Litter and sor! organic matter are present at sustable sites. 
Mazrtain the presence of microtiotic son! crusts that are im place. 
Evidence of wind or water erosion does not exceed natural rates for the site, and 
Hydrologic and nutnent functions maimtained by permeability of soil and water 


Native Species: 
Healthy, productive and diverse habitats for native species, including special status species (Federal TAFE. 
Federal proposed, Federal candidates, BLM sensitive, or California State TRE, and CDD UPAs) are 
masntained in places of natural occurrence 
As indicated by 
° Photosynthetic and ecological processes continue at levels suitable for the site, 
season, and precipitation regimes. 
. Plant vigor, nutrient cycle, and energy flow are maintaining desirable plants and 
ensuring reproduction and recruitment. 
. Plant communities are producing litter within acceptable limits. 
° Age class distribution of plants and animals are sufficrent to overcome mortality 
fluctuations. 
° Distribution and cover of plant species and ther habrtats allow for reproduction and 
. Alen and noxious plants and wildlife do not exceed acceptable bevels. 
. Appropriate natural disturbances are evident, and 
. Populations and thei habitats are sufficrently distributed to prevent the need for 
listing special status species: 


Riparian W ctlaed and Stream | eactios. 
W ctland systems associated with subsurfacc running and standing water. funchon propert, and have the 
atulity to recover from major disturbances Hydrologx condstons are mamtaincd 
As indscated by 
Vegetative cover will adequately protet banks and dissapatc energy during peak water flows. 
Domurant vegetabon 1 an appropnate mixture of vigorous Mpanan species. 
Recriament of preferred species 1s adequate to sustam the plant communrty . 
Stabic souls store and reicase water slowly. 
Plant species present indicate sor] morsture characteristics are being maimtained. 
There ss munemal cover of mvader shallow-rooted species. and they are not 
displacing deep-rooted native species. 
° Mauntamn shading of stream courses and water sources for mpanan dependent 
species. 
° Stream 1s on balance with watcr and sediment being supplied by the watershed. 
° Stoeam channel! size and meander 1s appropnate for soils. geology. and landscape. 
and 
° Adequate organic matter (litter and standing dead plant maternal) 1s present to 
protect the site and to replenish soi! nutnents through decomposition: 


Water Quality: 
Water quality will meet State and Federal standards including exemptions allowable by law 
As indicated by 
. Dissolved oxygen levels, aquatic organisms and plants (¢ g . macro invertebrates, 
fish and algac) indicate support of beneficial uses. 
. Chemical constituents, water temperature, nutrient loads, fecal coliform and 
turbidity are appropriate for the site or source, and 
° Best Management Practices will be implemented. 
Air Quality: 
° Best Management Practices will be implemented 


Note: ]/ Past and current assessments are an integral part of evaluating these standards. 
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REGIONAL GUIDELINES Fer GRAZING MANAGEMENT 
Kecommended by The 
California Desert District Advisory Council 


Resource condmpons of cach allotment will be routunely assessed to determune if Public Land Health 
Standards are being met in those arcas not mecting a Standard. monstonng processes will be established 
if they do not presently ex 1st to monstor mndacators of health unts! the Standard of resource objective has been 
attained Activity plans for other uses or resources that overiap an allotment could have prescnbed resource 
objectives that may further constram grazing activines, c.g. ACEC. In an arca where a Standard has not 
been met. the results of monstomng the modification or implementation of grazing management actions wil! 
be reviewed annually During the final phase of the assessment process. the Determination will schedule the 
next assessment of resource condions. Livestock trailing network, grazed plants, lrvestock facilmes, and 
animal waste are expected impacts in al! grazing allotments and will be considered during analysis of the 
assessment/monstonng process. To attamn Standards and resource obyectives. the best available science will 
be used to determine appropnate grazing management actions Cooperative funding and assistance from 
other agencies, individuals. and groups will be sought to collect prescribed monstoring data for indicators 
of each Standard 


. Facilites are to be located away from mpanan-wetland areas wherever they conflict with acheving 
oentinieiendend ond Genet 


° The development of springs and seeps or other projects affecting water and associated resources 
will be designed to protect the ecological functions and processes of those sites. 


. Cari visies ot en existing range Qcrcestincihediad ‘ ; 
conditions (PFC) and resource objectives for wetland systems (lentic, lotic, springs, addits, and 
seeps) will be modified so PFC and resource objectives can be met, and incompatible projects will 
be modified to bring into compliance. The BLM will consult, cooperate, and coordinate with 
affected interests and livestock producer(s) pnor to authorizing modification of existing projects 
and initiation of new projects. New range improvement facilities are to be located away from 
wetland systems if they conflict with achieving or maintaming PFC and resource objectives. 


° Supplements will be located well away from wetland systems. 


° Management practices will maintain or promote perenmal stream channel morphology (c.g. 
gradient, width/depth ratio, channel roughness, and sinuosity) and functions that are appropriate 
to climate and landform. 


° Grazing management practices are to meet State and Federal water quality standards. Where 
impoundments (stock ponds) and troughs that have a sustained discharge yield of less than 200 
gallons per day to surface or groundwater are excepted from meeting State drinking water 
standards per SWRCB Resolution Number 88-63. 


. In the Califorma Desert Conservation Area all wildfires in grazing allotments will be suppressed. 
However, to restore degraded habitats infested with invasive weeds (¢ g.. tamarisk) prescribed 
burning may be utilized as a tool for restoration on a case by case basis. Prescribed burns may be 
used as a management tool for chaparral piant communities im the South Coast Region. where fire 
1s a natural part of the regime. 


. When climatic conditions and space allow, seedling establishment of native species will be 
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Grammg on Gcgnated ephemeral (annua! and peremmal) cangriand © allowed to accur amy if 
rehable estamates of praducton have been made an identified ievc! / annual growth or reseduc 
to remann on sete af the end of the grammng scasom has been extabieshed and adverse cfiect) on 


perenmal spececs are svonded 


Dunng protonged drought. range stacking el! be reduced to screntifically based carrying capacsty 
based on clematx condmom Livestock uthizanon of key perenmal specees on year-tong 
allotments wil! be checked about March | when the Palmer Seventy Drought Inder Standardured 
Precepttaton Indes indscates dry condsoms are cupected to contmmuc 


Through the asacssment process or monnonng efforts. the extent of mvasive and or crotx plants 
and amumais will be recorded and cvaluated for future control measures Methods and 
preecnpoons will be omplemented. and an evaluation wil! be completed to ascertam future contro! 
measures” 


Restore. mastaim or enhance habrtats to assist im the recovery of Federally Insted threatened and 
endangered species Restore. mamta or enhance habutats of special status species inchuding 
Federal proposed. Federal candidates. BLM sensstrve. or Califorma State TAF to promote thew 
comservanhhon 


microtiotic crusts are to be marmtamed 


Expermmental and research efforts wil! be encouraged to provide answers to grazing management 
groups, and entities: 

Based on Holechek's (ct al, 1998) work or the best available scientific imformation, lrvestock 
utihzation level of key perenma! species of the Mojave Desert (range type) will not exceed 40 
percent on ranges that are grazed during the dormant season and are moecting standards. 
Rangelands that are grazed during the active growing season and are mecting standards will not 
exceed 25 percent utilization of key species. The utilization range between 2S and 40 percent 1s 
for those forage species with a proper use factor that will allow consumption up to and between 
25 and 40 percent otherwise lower use omits will prevail! Until modified with new information. 
utilizatron of the following general range types will be prescribed for grazing use 
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Rangelands in good condition and or grazed during the dormant season can withstand the higher 
utilization level Those im poor condition or grazed during active growth should recerve the lower 
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Appendix C 


Grazing Lease Terms and Conditions From 
Current Biological Opinions 


Mengenen Ucesares for Sheep Grauumg Actremes im Desert Tortoise Habaat 


Turnout of sheep shall not occur until production of 200 pounds an dry weight (ADW) per acre 
of ephemeral forage 1 avaslable The iewssee shal! remove sheep from an ares of use of the entire 
allotment if cphemeral forage production falls below 200 pounds ADW per acre 


No granng » authored except as approved through grazing application Al! herders shail have 
a copy of the current use authornzaton im thew possesson and a copy posted at the herders camp 
site When sheep are trasled outside of the allotment. al! herders are required to have a copy of the 
trarlng authorization m the: possession 


A band of sheep 1s lumrted t. ~o larger than | 000 adult sheep with an approximately equal numbc— 
of lambs 


Sheep are to be widely scatter 4 or im a loose pattern when grazing through an area, and grazing 
sheep are to move through an areca only once during the grazing scason 


Snes where sheep are bedded and watered shal! be change daily Bedding or watering sites are 
to be at least \. mle from any previous site Sheep are to be watered on of adsacent to existing dirt 
roads (within 25 feet) or existing disturbed or open arcas cleared of shrubs from past uses. 


Stopprng and parking of vehicles. and vehicular camping along routes of travel 1s lumited to within 
50 feet of all routes, except in OHV open areas, in multiple-use Class “L” and “M™ as described 
in the California Desert Conservation Arca Plan. 


A herder’s camp site or camp trailer shall not remaim im the same location for more than seven 
days Establishment of a carp shall be at least one mile from any previous camp location To 
elummmate or reduce scavenging of trash by desert tortomse predators, trash and garbage shall be 
removed from each camp site cach day and no trash or garbage shal! be burned at the camp site 
All sheep carcasses within 300 feet of a road shal! be removed Sheep carcasses are to be removed 
from anywhere in OHV open areas, and permission from the authorized officer 1s required to 
remove dead sheep within a wilderness 


Within |S days of the close of the authonzed grazing pernod, the lessee shall submut to the field 
office a BLM-supphed map to delineate areas of daily grazing use within the allotment 


Mitigation Measures for ( attle Grazing Activities in Desert Tortoise Habitat 


Utihzation of key perennial forage species shall not be exceed 40 percent from February |$ to 
October 14m the Lazy Daisy Allotment: No averaging of utilization data among perenmal key 
forage species or key areas shall occur When utilization approaches authonzed limits m any key 
area, steps shall be taken to redistribute or reduce cattle use for that key area Grazing use shall 


be curtailed to protect perenmal plants during severe or prolonged drought These steps may 
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wnchude removal of cattle or wher- feasible. turnang off water at troughs to reduce adjacem! grazing 
use. 


Cattle shall be evenly drspersed throughout the arca of use. and herding shall be lemted to 
regulations. allotment managemen plans. CDC 4 Plan. and current hological ammons Graring 
use wil be managed to improve trends for native perenma! and annual pants where sete potential 
permuts Gallcta grass shall be a key forage spececs wherever as found Feeding of roughage. 
such as hay. hay cubes. or grams to supplement forage quantity. s not allowed 


All cattle carcasses found within 300 fect of amy road shal! be removed and drsposed of m an 
appropriate manner. and no pnor notification to the BLM 1s necessary if off-road veiacle use 5 
required, bul permission from the authorized officer is required to remove anumals within 
wilderness 


Temporary, non-renewable (TNR) perennial forage above the “act~"" erazing use shall be 
authorized for one-month imcrements from March | to Junc | im Cat 4) | ot tortone habuat 
Outside of this pernad and mm Category Ill habtat, TNR forage shal = wuthorized for three-month 
merements 


in Category | habitat, authorization of ephemeral forage shall occur when ephemeral forage 
production 1s at least 350 pounds ADW pe: acre Authorization for ephemeral forage m Category 
Il] desert tortorse habitat shall occur when 200 pounds ADW per acre or more of ephemeral forage 
per acre 1s available Any replacement cattle authorized to use ephemeral forage shall be removed 
from such allotments whenever the thresholds for curtailing ephemeral grazing are reached 


Name Mile Canyon Well m the Lazy Darsy Allotment shall be developed to draw cattle away from 
Category | habrat Construction and mamtenance of range smprovements im Category | and III 
habstat are lumited to exssting and proposed facilities listed m Appendices XX and XXX _ For all 
construction, operation, and mamtenance of range wmprovements mvolving land disturbance m 
desert tortorse habitat the requirements apply 
A. Surface disturbance during construction of range improvements shall occur on 
previously disturbed sitcs and shall be menermized whenever possible Routine velucle use 
shall be lvmusted to existing roads and disturbed areas. and off-road vehicle activity shall be 
held to a mumimum Construction of new roads shal! be mmnumzed Construction of new 
or replacement facilitics shall be carried out only from October 15 to March '5, unless 
specifically authorized due to safety or emergency considerations After completion of the 
proyect, the disturbed soul shall be blended and contoured ito the surrounding sor! surface 
To reduce attraction of desert tortorse predators. debris and trash created during construction 
or ma:mtenance of a facility will be removed mmmediately 
B_ Range improvement construction, operation, and maintenance shall be modified as 
necessary to avoid direct umpacts to desert tortorses and then burrows ¢ g . construction of 
fences or pipelines near tortorse burrows shall be avorded Exrsting access and areas of 
disturbance shall be utilized when trenching a section of new pipe or dunng performance 
of maintenance Any hazards to desert tortorses that may created. such as auger holes and 
trenches, shall be monstored by biological! monstor at least twice daily for desert tortones 
that become trapped These hazards will be elnminated before workers leave the site 
C_ Pror to land-disturbing activities, a field contact representative (PCR) will be desig.ated 
to ensure compliance with protective measures stipulations for the desert tortowse and will 
be responsible for coordinating with the Service. A PCR will have the authority and 
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responsibility to halt activities in violation of the Service stipulations. 

D. Only authorized personnel are perniitted to handle desert tortoises. If construction or 
maintenance of a range improvements endangers the life of a desert tortoise then authorized 
persons may move the animal a short distance away or hold the animal overnight to release 
it in the same area the next day. 

to areas flagged or cleared by persons authorized by the Service. When off-road use with 
equipment is required, the lessee is to notify the BLM two working days prior to 
construction or maintenance of a facility. 
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APPENDIX D 
Northern and Eastern Colorado Desert Planning Area 
Desert Tortoise Mitigation Measures 


These measures are intended to minimize the impacts of authorized actions or projects on desert tortoise and 
its habitat. In various wordings, they have been included in biological opinions issued by USFWS and in 
land-use decisions of BLM and others on Federal lands. Livestock grazing mitigation measures have not 
been reiterated due to their length and because they have been previously applied to the four allotments. 


GENERAL MITIGATION MEASURES 
1. Designated Persons 


In the following measures, a “Qualified Biologist” is defined as a person with appropriate education, training. 
and experience to conduct tortoise surveys, monitor project activities, provide worker education programs, 
and supervise or perform other implementing actions. The person must demonstrate an acceptable 
and survey procedures. Evidence of such knowledge may include work as a compliance monitor on a project 
in desert tortoise habitat, work on desert tortoise trend plot or transect surveys, or other research or field work 
on desert tortoise. Attendance at a training course endorsed by the agencies (¢.g., Desert Tortoise Council 


tortoise training workshop) is a supporting qualification. 


An “Authorized Biologist” is defined as a wildlife biologist who has been authorized to handle desert 
tortoises by USFWS and CDFG for this project. Name(s) of proposed Authorized Biologist(s) must be 
submitted to USFWS and CDFG for approval at least 15 days prior to anticipated need. The tortoise 
handling protocol is described in Attachment II. 


A “Field Contact Representative” (FCR) is defined as a person designated by the project proponent who is 
responsible for overseeing compliance with desert tortoise protective measures and for coordination with the 


agency compliance officer. The FCR must be on-site during all project activities. The FCR shall have the 
authority to halt all project activities that are in violation of these measures. The FCR shall have a copy of 
all tortoise protective measures when work is being conducted on the site. The FCR may be an agent for the 
company, the site manager, any other project employee, a biological monitor, or other contracted biologist.” 


2. Worker Training 


All workers, including all participating agency employees, construction and maintenance personnel, and 
training on distribution, general behavior and ecology, protection afforded by State and Federal endangered 
species acts (including prohibitions and penalties), and procedures for reporting encounters, and the 
importance of following the protection measures. The education program may consist of a class or video 
presented by a Qualified Biologist. It is recommended that workers carry wallet cards with important 
information while in the field. 


3. Compliance 


conducting species surveys, proper removal of specics from areas being impacted, assurance that a sufficient 
number of Qualified Biologists are present during surface disturbance, and that all conditions of the 
authorization are being met by proponent, contractors, and workers. The FCR shall have the authority to halt 
activities that are in not in compliance with the authorization. 


Any incident occurring during project activities which is considered by the biological monitor to be in 
non-compliance with the mitigation plan shall be documented immediately by the biological monitor. The 
FCR shall ensure that appropriate corrective action is taken. Corrective actions shall be documented by the 
incident, including |) imminent threat of injury or death to a desert tortoise; 2) unauthorized handling of 
a desert tortoise, regardless of intent, 3) operation of construction equipment or vehicles outside a project 
area cleared of desert tortoise, except on designated roads, and 4) conducting any construction activity 
without a biological monitor where one is required (see Term and Condition 2.1). If the monitor and FCR 
do not agree, the Federal agency's compliance officer shall be contacted for resolution. All parties may refer 
the resolution to the Federal agency's authorized officer.” 


After completion of the project, the participating agency which authorized the project shall conduct a review 
to determine if the project proponent complied with the conditions of authorization. Corrective actions shall 
be required of the proponent where conditions have not been met. 


4. Compensation 


A mitigation fee based on the amount of acreage disturbed shall be required of proponents of new 
development. The formula used to determine the amount of acreage to be acquired is described in the 
California Statewide Desert Tortoise Management Policy and considers the following factors: 


1) Habitat category, 

2) Impact on adjacent lands reducing tortoise densities, 

3) Whether or not the use will tend to induce growth, 

4) Duration of the effect (i.c., short term = less than 10 years, long term = greater than 10 years). 
5) Whether or not there is moderate to heavy existing disturbance 


These factors are added together to arrive at an acreage multiplier use to determine the amount of 


compensation acres to be acquired by the project proponent. Category III habitat receives a compensation 
rate of 1.0 regardless of other factors. 


5. Tortoise Seasonal Restrictions 

To the extent possible, activities shall be scheduled when tortoises are inactive (November |-March 15). 
Dual-sport (non-speed, trail-ride) events and non-emergency maintenance of roads are restricted to this 
season. 

6. Pre-Construction Clearance Surveys 

Pre-construction surveys shall be conducted to locate and remove desert tortoises prior to grading or actions 


which might result in harm to a desert tortoise or which remove tortoise habitat. The survey shall be 
conducted by an Authorized Biologist within 24 hours of the onset of the surface disturbance unless a 
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tortoise-proof fence has been installed that would prevent re-entry of the animals. 
7. Site Fencing and Hazard Removal 


During the tortoise active season, March 15 - November |, no overnight hazards to desert tortoises (¢.g., 
auger holes, trenches, pits, or other steep-sided depressions) shall be left unfenced or uncovered; such 
hazards shall be eliminated cach day prior to the work crew leaving the site. 


Large or long-term project areas shall be enclosed with tortotse-proof fencing to keep desert tortoises out of 
the work area. The fencing shall be wire mesh with a maximum mesh size of /s" square fastened securely 
to posts. The wire mesh shall extend at least 18 inches above the ground and preferably about 12 inches 
underground. Where burial is not possibic, the lower 12 inches shall be folded outward and fastened to the 
ground. Any gates or gaps in the fence shall be constructed to prevent entry of tortoises. The fencing shall 
be removed when restoration of the site ts completed. 


Temporary fencing shall be required around test sites where trenching or drill holes could trap animals or 
seasonal restrictions and/or monitoring may be substituted to alleviate the need for fencing. 


Fenced areas are to be cleared of tortoises by an Authorized Biologist prior to project activities. 
8. Surface Disturbance 


All surface disturbing activity shall be limited to the land area essential for the project. In determining these 
limits, consideration shall be given to topography, public health and safety, placement of facilities, and other 
limiting factors. Work area boundaries and special habitat features shall be appropriately marked to 
minimize disturbance. All workers shall strictly limit their activities and vehicles to the areas marked. All 
workers shall be trained to recognize work area markers and to understand equipment movement restrictions. 
Where possible, previously disturbed areas shall be used as worksites and for storage of equipment, supplies, 
and excavated material. 


Blading of work areas shall be minimized to the extent possible. Pre-construction activity, such as removal 
of vegetation, shall occur in the presence of a Qualified Biologist. Disturbance of shrubs shall be avoided 
to the extent possible. Where shrubs must be disturbed, they shall be crushed rather than bladed or 
excavated. 


parking shall be limited to existing disturbed areas wherever possible. Should use of existing disturbed areas 
prove infeasible, any new disturbance shall be confined to the smallest practical area, considering 
topography, placement of facilities, location of burrows or vegetation, public health and safety, and other 
limiting factors. Special habitat features, particularly tortoise burrows, shall be flagged by the Qualified 
Biologist so that they may be avoided by installation equipment and during placement of poles and anchors. 


9. Biological Monitor 


For activities conducted between March 15 and November | in desert tortoise habitat, construction and 
operation activities shall be monitored by a Qualified Biologist approved by BLM. The Qualified Biologist 
shall be present during all activities in which encounters with tortoises may occur. The Qualified Biologist 
shall watch for tortoises wandering into the construction areas, check under vehicles, examine excavations 


necessary tc ensure that death or injures of tortoises is minimized. 


10. Refuse Disposal 


All trash and food items generated by construction and maintenance activities shall be promptly contained 
and regularly removed from the project site to reduce the attractiveness of the area to common ravens and 
other desert predators. Portable toilets shall be provided on-site if appropriate. 


11. Dogs 


Dogs shall be restrained either by enclosure in a kennel or by chaining to a poimt within the tortoise-proof 
exclosure if one has been constructed for the activity. 


12. Ravens 


Structures which may function as common raven nesting or perching sites are not authorized except as 
specifically stated in the appropriate BLM document. The proponent shall provide a graphic description of 
all structures to be erected on the site. Some actions are required to mitigate actual nesting on authorized 
structures, such as requiring the proponent to secure necessary permits to remove nests and to remove such 
nests in a timely fashion. USFWS does not (or rarely) authorize nest removal if birds are present in the nest, 
but does authorize nest removal after birds have left. 


13. Motorized Access 


Where possible, motor vehicle access shall be limited to maintained roads and designated routes. Where 
temporary access off a maintained road or designated route is permitted, a Qualified Biologist shall travel 
with each work crew to ensure that all desert tortoises and their burrows are avoided and that impact to the 
habitat is minimized. All vehicle tracks that might encourage public use shall be obliterated after temporary 
use. 


Where access from a maintained road or designated route to a project's site is part of the approved 
development plan, length and location of the route shall be designed to minimize impact to the habitat. The 
amount of disturbed area shall be subject to the mitigation fee, and the route shall be designated “Limited 
Use” and not open to the public. 


a. Speed Limits: Vehicle speed within a project area, along nght-of-way maintenance roads 
and on routes designated for limited use shall not exceed 20 miles per hour. Speed limits 
shall be clearly marked by the proponent, and workers shall be made aware of these limits. 

b.  Tertoises Under Vehicles: Vehicles parked in desert tortoise habitat shall be inspected 
immediately prior to being moved. If a tortoise is found beneath a vehicle, the Authorized 
Biologist shall be contacted to move the animal from harms-way, or the vehicle shall not be 
moved until the desert tortoise leaves of its own accord The Authorized Biologist shall be 
responsible for taking appropriate measures to ensure that any desert tortoise moved in this 
manner is not exposed to temperature extremes which could be harmful to the animal. 


14. Route Maintenance and Surface Restoration 


The following mitigation © os shall be implemented during all route maintenance and surface restoration 
projects: 


Heavy Equipment: Opcrators of heavy equipment (such as roadgraders) shall be 
accompanied by 2 biological monitor who 1s a Qualified Biologsst when working m desert 
tortoise habitat during the desert tortoise's active period (March 15 to October 31). The 
biological monitor shall walk im front of the equipment during its operation and shall 
function as the FCR and have the responsibility and authority to halt all project activity 
should danger to a desert tortoise arise. Work shall proceed only after hazards to the desert 
tortoise are removed, the desert tortoise is no longer at msk, or the desert tortoise has been 
moved from harms way by an Authorized Biologist. This measure does not currently apply 
to County or Caltrans road work on BLM land. 


During he desert tortoise's inactive period (November | to March 15, an on-site monitor 1s 
not required. The operator shall watch for desert tortotses while using the equipment and 
shall have the responsibility for preventing harm to desert tortoises by proceeding only after 
hazards to the desert tortoise are removed or the desert tortotse 1s no longer at msk Operators 
of light equipment used for trail maintenance and project leaders for surface reclamation 
actions shall watch for desert tortoises during all proyect activities. They shall have the 
responsibility for preventing harm to desert tortoises by proceeding only after hazards to the 
desert tortoise are removed or the desert tortoise is no longer at risk. 


Injury. Should any desert tortoise be ingured or killed, all activities shall be halted, and the 
determining whether the animal should be transported to a veterinarian for care, which is 
paid for by the project proponent, if involved. If the animal recovers, USFWS is to be 
contacted to determine the final disposition of the animal; few desert tortotse are returned 
to the wild. 

Report: The equipment operator, or Authorized Biologist shall keep a tally of all desert 
tortoises seen, moved, injured or killed during the project. Other required elements are |) 
rating the effectiveness of required mitigation, 2) a breakdown of actual habstat disturbance. 
and 3) suggestions for improving mitigation. 

Water Ditches: The equipment operator or Qualified Biolog:st shall mspect water ditches 
for desert tortoise burrows before moving or shoveling any soul. If a desert tortoise burrow 
1s present, the water ditch shall be left undisturbed if possible. The equipment operator shal! 
Burrows: If a burrow is occupied by a desert tortoise and avoidance of the burrow is not 
make the final determination. Only an Authorized Biologist may excavate the desert 
tortoise, following established protocols. 

Grading: To avoid building up tall berms that may inhibit desert tortoise movement, the 
operator should minimize lowering of the road bed while grading. Berms higher than |2 
inches or a slope greater than 30 degrees shall be pulled back into the road bed. Where it 
18 not feasible to meet these requirements, berms will be mitigated through such means as 
artificial breaching at washes intersections or ditch-outs for drainage with adequate spacing. 
Speed Limits: The equipment operator shall watch for desert tortoises on the road 
whenever driving, transporting or operating equipment. Driving speeds shall not exceed 20 
miles per hour, and operating speeds should not exceed 5 miles per hour to allow for 


1S. Mineral Exploration and Development 

In addstion to mitigation measures described above for gencral mitigation, the following special mitgaton 
measures shall apply to small mining operations and manor exploration and test drill holes m which the 
surface disturbance or area from which desert tortomses are to be removed 15 less than ten acres. 


a 
b 


Explosives: If explos:ves are authorized, the BLM’s field office biologist shall verbally 
consult with the appropnate USFWS office to determine what measures shall be required 
to reduce the potential to take desert tortorses This measure may include 


1) Seasonal restnctions upon the use of explosives. 


2) Temporary removal of desert tortoises from areas potentially at msk during detonation 
esther directly from the explosion or by thiown matenals All handling and storage of desert 
tortoises for this purpose shall be conducted as described in Measure 3 by an Authorized 
Biclos 


3) Covering of desert tortoise burrows to reduce impacts of flying materials. 


16. Nen-Competitive Recreational Events 
The following measures shall apply to all vehicle-onented, dual-sport, and other non-competitive trail events: 


a 


Timing Events shall be held during the hibernation season for desert tortoises, generally 
considered to be between November | and March | Routes selected shall avoid impacting 
other special status plants and animal species. Any course flagging or markers shall be 
placed on the course not more than two weeks pror to the event and shal! be remo ved within 
one week after conclusion of the event. 

Limits: The event shall be restricted to designated routes and limited to 500 rider 
participants per event. Participants shall not exceed 40 miles per hour through Category | 
and I] tortoise habitat. They shall be notified of this requirement at the beginning of the 
event and before the start of the event on any subsequent days Racing shall be prohibited. 
Maps: A map identifying the course shall be furnished to each entrant. The map shall 
clearly delineate maximum speed limits, authonzed camp sites, and Conservation areas and 
shall include a statement cautioning that travel beyond the edge of the roads into undisturbed 
hahitat is stnctly prohibited 

Parting Vchicles shall be parked at the side of the road or areas devoid of any perenmal 
ve, lation. Any entrants who abandon the event must exit the course on designate ! routes 
or public roads 

Camping Overnight camping shall be !imited to existing campgrounds or designated camp 
sites capable of accommiodating the group Selected camping areas shall be surveyed by a 
Qualified Biologist pnor to the event to determine if desert tortorse burrows or other special 
status plant or animal species are present 

Trash Trash and food items shall be carned out by the participants The event proponent 
shall be responsible for assuring that trash and garbage are not left behind 

Injury injured tortoises found on the course shall be transported to an approved 
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vetenmanian (list provided to event organizers) at the carhest possible ume. The proponent 
shall be responsible for the cost resulting from treatment of desert tortorses whose injunes 
resulted from the event. 

Clearance. The entre course shall be »wcp: by an Authorized Biologist within an hour 
before the event. In addition, an Authorized Biolog:st shall travel at the front cf the event 
to ensure that the route 1s cleared of all desert tortowses. Desert tortomses found shall be 
moved approximately 100 feet off the course. 


17. Competitive Events 
These measures apply to organized off-tghway vehicle events mm designated vehicle open areas. 


a 


Organized event promoters and sponsors shall designate an FCR responsible for overseeing 
Prnor to commencing the event, organized event promoters and sponsors shall provide event 
participants and spectators with the BLM's printed materials describing: the occurrence of 
the desert tortorse in the area, the status of the desert tortoise, prohibitions against take and 
the penalties associated with take, and methods being employed as a part of the event to 
protect the desert tortoise and sts habitat. 

Organized event promoters and sponsors that fail to comply with any of the special 
recreation permit stipuiaituns shall be prosecuted to the fullest extent possibic. 

Trash containers used Sor race event shall be raven-proof. Trash and food items shall be 
promptly contained and removed from the area within 24 hours of completion of the event. 
event. Support team members that fail to comply with the stipulations shall result in 
disqualification of the associated nder(s). Amyone who accumulates three violations shal! 
be barred from participating in any organized off-highway vehicle event for one year from 
the date of the third violation. 


18. Utility Pipelines and | nderground Cables 


For construction and maintenance of all pypelines, fiber-optic lines, and other utilities requiring trenching, 
the following measures shall apply 


a 
b 


Width: Construction nghts-of-way shall be restricted to the narrowest possible width. 
Exceptions All proyect construction and maintenance shall be restricted to the authonzed 
nght-of-way. If unforeseen circumstances require expansion beyond the nght-of-way, the 
potential expanded work areas shall be surveyed for deser tortorses. 

Access. Vehicular travel shall be limited to the nght-of-way. Access to the nght-of-way 
shall be limited to public roads and designated routes. 

Trenches: Open trenches shall be regularly inspected by the Authorized Biologist at a 
minimum of once per day, and any desert tortoises that are encountered shall be safely 
removed For small projects, escape ramps are sometimes required. The length of the trench 
left open at any given time shall not exceed that distance which will remain open for one 
week or less in duration A final inspection of the open trench segment shall be made by the 


Authorized Biologist immediately pnor to backfilling Arrangements shall be made pnor 
to the onset of maintenance or construction to ensure that desert tortoises can be removed 


from the trench without violating any requirement of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration 
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Maintenaace: Observations of desert tortorses or them sign during mamtenance shall be 
conveyed to the ficid supervisor and a biologic2! monstor. Employees shall be notified that 
re rn 


a Sufficient Authorized and Qualified Biologists shall be present during 
maintenance or construction activities to assist mm the implementation of on-site mitigation 
measures for the desert tortoise and to monitor compliance. The appropriate number of 
biologists will depend upon the nature and extent of the work being «.~‘tucted and shall be 
Final Assessment. The authorizing agency shal! ensure that maimtenance or construction 
activities are confined to the authorized work areas by means of a post-project assessment. 
The assessment may be conducted by the Authorized Biologist. If maintenance or 
that the project proponent restores these disturbed areas in an appropnate manner. 
Restoration: The proponent shall be required to restore disturbed areas in a mannc: that 
would assist re-establishment of biological values within the disturbed nghts-of-way. 
Methods of restoration shall include, but not be limited to; road closure, the reduction of 
erosion, respreading of the top two to six inches of soil, planting with appropriate native 
shrubs, and scattering any bladed vegetation and rocks, where appropriate, across the nght- 
of-way. 


19. Power Transmission 


The following mitigation measures shall be implemented during all construction and maintenance 
of transmission lines. 


a 


a 


transmission lines shall provide 100 percent coverage for any areas to be disturbed and 
within a 100-foot buffer around the areas of disturbance. When access along the utility 
corndor does not already exist. pre-construction surveys for transmission lines shall follow 
standard protocol for linear projects. 

Access: To the maximum extent possible, access for transmission line construction and 
Disturbed Areas: To the maximum extent possible, transmission pylons and poles, 
equipment storage areas, and wire-pulling sites shal! be sited in a manner that avoids desert 
tortoise burrows. 

Restoration. Whenever possible, spur and access roads and other disturbed sites created 
during construction shall be recontoured and restored. 

Ravens: All transmission lines shall be designed im a manner that would reduce the 
likeisthood of nesting by common ravens. Each transmission line company shail remove any 
common raven nests that are found on its structures. Transmission line companies must 
obtain a permit from the USF WS's Division of Law Enforcement to take common ravens or 
their nests. 


20. Fire Management 


Federal land management agencies will assign an environmental specialist on all wildfires 
exceeding initial attack 
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b. Before the beginning of cach fire season, firefighters and support personne! will be provided 
with a bricfing on tortoises and their habitat. This education program will focus on 
munimuzing take of any listed species, particularly take due to vehicle use. 
On-toad travel speeds will be kept low to reduce take of desert tortomse. 
Off-road vehicle travel will be restricted to the minimum necessary to suppress wildfires. 
Individuals trained to recognize tortotses and thei shelter sites will precede any vehicle 
traveling off-road. 
f Camps, staging areas, and helispots will be pre-surveyed for tortotses and burrows by the 
areas whenever possibic. 
Some effects of suppression may require rehabilitation action (¢ g . surface disturbance from 
dozers). 
Some burned areas may require monstoring and follow-up treatment to promote return of 


PROJECT REPORTING 


For cach project on which the consultation is to be applied, the BILLM will transmit 2 reporting form 
(Attachment I) to the appropriate USFWS field office at least 30 days prior to authorizing the activity. If 
there is no response after 30 days, the project may be approved. 


Each Field Office will report to the California Desert District Office the actual acres disturbed, the number 
of tortoises moved, and the number of tortoises killed within 30 days of the completion of each project 
covered under this consultation. The California Desert District Office will report annually on these projects 
to the Ventura and Carlsbad field Offices of USFWS. 


Pen 


The BLM's California Desert District maintains a tabular and GIS record of all compensation acquisitions. 
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Attachment I 


REPORT ON PROPOSED ACTION TO BE COVERED BY 
THE PROGRAMMATIC CONSULTATION ON ACTIVITIES RESULTING IN 
SMALL DISTURBANCES OF DESERT TORTOISE HABITAT 
IN THE CALIFORNIA DESERT 


Authorization may not be issued until USFWS has 0 days for review and comment. For actions in 
Inyo, Kern, Los Angeles, and transmontane San Bernardine ( ounties, send to USFWS, Field Office 
Supervisor, 2493 Portola Road, Suite B, Ventura, CA 93003. For actions in Riverside, Imperial, and 
cismontane San Bernardino C counties, send to USFWS, Carisbad Field Office Supervisor, 2730 Loker 
Avenue West, Carlsbad, CA 92008. ** Send « copy to BLM California Desert District TAE 


Name of Project: BLM Case File No. 
Type of Activity: 
BLM Contact Date of Preparation 


BLM Field Office: 
or other jurisdiction: 


Tortoise Critical Habitat Unit: 


Tortoise Recovery Unit: 
BLM Tortoise Habitat Category (1, Ii, Ill): 


Brief descnption of project (inctude sme photographs tapagraphx map of lacanon and proposed construc non dates) 


Stipulations to be applied (her specific etpulancn mumbers fram totages! apenran) 
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Attachment |! - Handling of Desert Tortoise 
Only an “Authorized Biologust” (see Mcasure |) shall handle a desert tortowse No handleng activities shall 
begin until an Authorized Pesogzst ts anprovea Authorization for handling shall be gramted under the 
auspices of the Secton 7 consultamon BLM Fick Office Brologrsts are authorized to handle tortomses m 
accordance with these measures. 


If a tortowse or clutch of eggs 1s found um the project areca. to extant practscal, actrvines shall be modified to 
avond harm or myury to @ If actiwenes cannot be modified. the tortor or clutch shall be moved from harm's 
way the munemum distance possible within appropriate habitat ensure mts safety from death imyury. or 
collecnon The Authorized Biologrst 1s allowed some discretion to ensure that survival of cach relocated 
tortomse or clutch 1s likely 


In handling desert tortorses the Authorized Biologrst shall follow the techmaues for handling m “Guidelines 
for Handling Desert Tortoise during Construction Projects (LaRue 1994) Desert tortomnes moved shall be 
marked for future identification in the event that a dead tortoise is found later im the project areca. An 
identification number using the acrylic pamt cpoxy covering techm@ue shall be placed on the fourth left 
costal scute as described the Handling Protocol. A 35-mm sidle of the carapace, plastron, and the fourth 
costal scute shall be taken 


No notching of scutes or replacernent of fluids with a syringe 1s authorized. 
The Authonzed Biologist shall mar:tarm a record of desert tortorses handled This mformation shal! include 


the following. 

| The location (narrative and map) and dates of observations. 

2. ‘General condition and heaith of the tortowe, including myurnes and state of healing and 

whether the anima! vorded its bladder. 

3 ecation moved from and to. 

4  —_ Diagnostic markings (¢ g . scute markings). 

5 — Shde photograph of each tortorse handled 
Encounters with listed species shall be reported to the FCR. The PCR shall mamtam a record of all listed 
species encountered during project activites Information recorded shall be the same as that for animals that 
were handled 


Upon locating dead, injured, or sick individuals of a listed species. the Federal land management agency must 
be notified mmmediately The agency must make or verify mstial notification to the Service's Division of Law 
Enforcement at (310) 297-0062 im Torrance, California, within three working days of its finding The 
Service's Field Office within whose area of responsibility the specimen 1s recovered shall also be notified 
(Carisbad: 619-431-9440. Ventura 805-650-9845) The agency must make written or verify notification 
within five calendar days and include the date, trme. and location of the carcass, a photograph. caused of 
death, if known, and any other pertinent information Care must be taken in handling sick or myured animals 
to ensure treatment and care, and im handling dead specimens to preserve biological material im the best 
possible state 


The Federal land management agency 1 that area shal! endeavor to place the remains of intact listed species 
with educational or research mstitutions holding the appropnate State and Federal permits per thei 
mstrucnons If such mstitusons are not available or the animal's reams are im poor condition the 
information noted above shall be obtained and the carcass left in place If the anual 1s a desert tortomse, the 
carcass shall be marked m a manner that would not be toxic to other wildlife to ensure that t would not be 
re-recorded mn the future Arrangements regarding proper disposition of potential mus-um specimens shall 
be made with the imstitution pnor to mmplementation of the action Animals myured by project activites 
should be transported to a qualified vetermanan Should any treated animals survive, the appropriate Service 
field office should be contacted regarding the final disposition of the anemals 
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Appendix E 
Desert Restoration 


restoration, both qualitatively and temporally. on a general basis and for scnemtive arcas as well A 
comprehensive and iong-term effort 1s m progress through the efforts of the Desert Restoranon T ash Force 
(DRTF). a commuttee to the Desert Managers Group Thrs commnutiee has developed a planming and methods 
publication on the subject Over the years. the Desert Managers Group will also play an smportant support 
role regarding monsormg and research proposals. in the form of umproving site planmang. apphcatons and 
pnornties An important pomt to make 1 that reviorahon 1 a developing scaence «Tred and tested ste 
planning and apphcation techmgues will be used. bul cxpenmentation will also be encouraged to advance 
the scsence. There are too many commderstioms and vanables to “cook-book™ restoration by species and 
habstat. so the purpose of thrs appendia 1s to convey a degree of thought and common actions developed by 
the DRTF so that the reader gets an sdea about what to expect and visualize when restoration 1s discussed 
in the final analysis, @ will be icft to case by case field applications (1. ¢. by propect) to evaluate the needs 


and specify achons, expense. and pnorities for restoration 


The NECO Science Panel, which met on November | 2. indicated that disturbance 1s not entrely a negative 
ecological condition Wash. wind, tectomec. fire and other violent natural forces cause disturbance m addition 
to what humans create Vanabies to consider m restoration may include the arnount. locaton. nature. and 
effects of disturbance and other constramts. Drsturbance 1s one of several natural ecological processes. 
Disturbances which pose senous problems that do not lend themselves to a “construction” solution and are 
not addressed here, include disease. unnatural change to fire regyme. and erotic plants The challenge to land 
managers in dealing with disturbance 1s to develop restoration protocols for human~<aused disturbance that 
are need goal defined, are cost effective, consider situation context and other constramts. and leave sites in 
conditions that approx rate natural disturbance and restoration To meet this mandate. decision makers must 


apply site planning and review a vanety of techmcal apphcatons 


° general management goals 

° special management goals (¢ g, DWMA. WHMA. species and sensitive habrtats) 
This consideration is critical and can make the difference between a minunally 
necessary and special needs restoration and cost 

4 Ecotegical Processes 

° determine the preexisting condition. distribution of species and habtats 

° most important to restore and that humans can effect 
commonly considered are sotl, hydrologsc, wind functions, movement of animals. 
sources and movement of seed 


Site Context 

° site in area of habitat 

. site in the range(s) of species 

° site quality 

° cumulative situation, if any, of this site, with others of a permanent/temporary 
disturbance nature 


° Topography, Slope, Aspect 
. Landforms (¢.g..washes, desert pavement, sand systems) 
° Surface and Subsurface Soils 
° Vegetation 

° Subsurface organic matter 

° Surface texture/micro-habitat: organic debris, soil, sand, rock texture 


° Can approximate original topography be achieved? 

° Is compaction a problem? 

° Historic use patterns 

° Are materials on hand to recreate original surface texture? 

° Are there uses to prevent or that could impair restoration efforts? 

° Time 

° Cost 

Common applications (not for all situations) 

° Grading (topography, landform, microtopography, surface texture) 

° Replacing topsoil 

° Increasing soil moisture through mulching surface or subsurface (non contaminated 
with chemicals or weed seeds), imprinting, pitting 

Treating compacted soils 

Seeding (seed treatment) with locally gathered/commercially available seed 
Individual plantings/Irrigation (costly, uncommon) 

Erosion control 

Plant salvaging replanting 

Exotic plants control 

Maintenance measures 


° Tied to bonding and bank release 
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APPENDIX F 
Public Education Program from the 
California Statewide Desert Tortoise 


Management Policy 


[The following is from Chapter VIII, “Public Education Program,” of the California Statewide Desert 
Tortoise Management Strategy, which was signed by the BLM California State Director and Director of the 
California Department of Fish and Game in October 1992. This abbreviated version contains the entire 
introduction and all planned actions. Details, such as lead responsibility, target year, and estimated cost for 
each action have been deleted. Some of the actions have been completed, some have not, and some are on- 
going | 
“Bureau policy as stated in "Desert Tortoise Habitat Management on the Public Lands: A Rangewide Plan” 
(Spang ef al. 1988) is that cach state shall embark on an aggressive public education program concerning 
tortoise populations and habitats to promote compliance with State and Federal laws and to reduce 
unnecessary mortality. As the first step in this campaign, the Rangewide Plan requires development of a 
desert tortoise public education plan in each state. 
The California Department of Fish and Game and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service play key roles in managing 
and protecting desert tortoise populations and habitat. The assistance of these agencies will be required to 
implement an effective public education program. The participation of other State and Federal agencies with 
jurisdiction over tortoise habitat will be important, as well. 
In addition to governmental agencies, several private organizations share concern for the desert tortoise and 
have valuable expertise. The Desert Tortoise Council, Desert Tortoise Preserve Committee, and California 
Turtle and Tortoise Clubs have been very active in assisting agencies with public education by developing 
brochures and slide presentations, leading public tours, developing signs and kiosks, and holding public 
forums and conferences. 
Close cooperation between all of these agencies and organizations will enhance any efforts to benefit desert 
tortoises through increased public education. The following plan is built upon the proposition that the 
agencies can positively impact public knowledge of and behaviors toward the desert tortoise. 
The specific objectives of the public education plan are to: 
° increase public awareness of the need to protect desert tortoises and their habitat on 
California's Public Lands; 
° increase public knowledge of State and Federal laws and regulations protecting desert 
tortoises, 
° educate the public regarding their role in protecting tortoises and tortoise habitat; 
° modify social behavior in a manner that benefits desert tortoise populations and their 
habitat, and 


° increase public knowledge of and support for agency actions to benefit desert tortoises and 
their habitat.” 
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STRATEGY A Enhance public knowledge of desert tortoises (¢.g.. their evolution, life cycle, and habitat 
needs), stressing the need for their protection. 


ACTION 1: §$Suppor efforts of museums, zoos, and other public institutions to develop 
permanent desert tortotse exhibits. 
Target audience: General public, including schoolchildren. 

ACTION |-a Continue support of the San Bernardino County Museum's effort to develop a desert 
tortoise exhibit. 

ACTION [-b- Offer support to the California Living Desert Museum in Bakersfield by providing 
assistance and brochures for their desert tortoise exhibit. 

ACTION lc: Offer support to the Living Desert Reserve in Palm Desert in operating their 

ACTION |-d = Offer support to the Mojave Narrows Regional Park in Victorville in developing an 
outdoor interpretive program involving a live-tortoise exhibit. 

ACTION2 Develop a portable desert tortoise exhibit primarily for use in museums throughoui 
Southern Califorma. 

ACTION 2-a° Design and produce the portable exhibit. 

ACTION 2-6 Seek exhibit space at local museums. 

ACTION 2-<: Circulate exhibit to area museums and provide necessary maintenance. 

ACTION 3: = Develop tortoise displays for Federal and State agency offices. 

ACTION 3-g: Construct a tortoise display for the Bureau's California Desert Information Center 
in Barstow. 

ACTION 3-6: Explore other opportunities and encourage other agencies (¢.g., State Parks, 
Regional Parks, National Monuments) to develop desert tortoise exhibits and 

ACTION 4 = Develop educational packets for use in classrooms. 

ACTION 4-g Complete desert tortoise segment of Bureau's California natural resources videotape 
series and distribute to schools statewide. 

ACTION 4-b: Develop and print coloring books for elementary students. 

ACTION 4-¢: Produce educational posters for classrooms. 

ACTION 4-d° Design and produce desert tortoise stickers for children. 

ACTION 4-¢: Develop a teacher's handbook for their use in teaching units about the desert 
tortoise. 

ACTION 4-{ Develop a desert tortoise game for elementary students and make it available for 
incorporation into Project Wild materials. 

ACTION 5: Work with university/media/corporate sponsor(s) to develop a quality video on 
desert tortorses for release to network, local, and cable television stations. 


their habitat. 


ACTION?: —_ Develop an informational reference book for agency information desks, rangers, and 
wardens. 

ACTION 8 > —_—_ Produce informational brochures and leaflets for distribution to the general public 
and targeted audiences. 

ACTION 8-a° Develop a general informational brochure describing what the public can do to 
assist the desert tortoise. The brochure will target a general public for distribution 
at county fairs, desert information outposts, agency offices, rest areas/truck stops, 
and to captive tortoise permittees. 

ACTION 8-b Develop a general informational brochure aimed toward schoolchildren for 
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ACTION L5° 
ACTION 16: 


distribution at school presentations or as part of the teaching unit in Strategy A. 
Develop a series of brochures targeted toward specific users of the Desert (e.g. 
OHV users, sheepherders, hunters and shooters, and campers); illustrate their 
potential role in helping the tortoise. 

Design and erect a new sign at the Desert Tortoise Natural Area; include in the sign 
appropriate behavior messages and offer an "800" telephone number for information 
on tortoise adoption. 

Work with CALTRANS to design and install separate, free-standing, interpretive 
announcements for distribution throughout Southern California. 

Review tortoise information in the Bureau's Desert Access Guide series and other 
agency publications/maps for possible revision or inclusion. 

Develop and produce portable displays for use at county fairs, shows, agency 
offices, shopping malls, etc. 

Develop a brochure/leaflet for distribution to tortoise permittees explaining the 
Encourage involvement of individua!s, interest groups, students, Scouts, etc.. in 


STRATEGY C: Increase public knowledge of State and Federal regulations protecting desert tortoises and 
modify public behavior to benefit tortoises. 


ACTION 17: 
ACTION 18: 
ACTION 19: 


ACTION 20: 


Develop a brochure explaining Federal listing of the desert tortoise and its effects. 
Include regulatory information in other publications/products outlined above. 
Develop and publish a flyer for distribution by rangers and wardens stressing 
appropriate behavior while in desert tortoise habitat. 


ACTION 21: 


ACTION 22° 


ACTION 23: 


Provide accurate, timely, and detailed information to media in advance of actions 

through news releases, fact sheets, media tours, press conferences, media packets, 

etc. 

To develop broad-based support for management actions, maintain close 

cooperation among agencies and private organizations benefitting tortoises to keep 

them apprised of and involved in decision-making. 

Update existing slide programs and possibly convert them to videotape for use in 

local/county/state/federal officials, and at county fairs. 

Develop a series of $-10 minute slide programs or videos relating agency efforts to 

protect tortoises populations and habitat. Topics might include the following: 
Disease control, 


Vehicle use in sensitive tortoise habitat, 

Tortoise population trends and study plot data 
The videos might target agency employees, interest groups, or the general public. 
Make presentations at professional symposia. 
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APPENDIX G 
Limitation on Cumulative New Surface Disturbance 


It ts proposed that cumulative new surface disturbance on lands administered by Federal and State agencies 
within Desert Wildlife Management Areas (DWMAs) shall be limited to | percent (or, alternatively, 3 
percent). The amount that may be disturbed will be apportioned among the various participating agency 
srigdlicti 


Rationale - The limit of | percent on cumulative surface disturbance is intended to show a high level of 
commitment to conservation of natural habitats. It is expected to accommodate the needs of those activities 
that must occur in a DWMA. Among these are communication sites, maintenance of existing and 
construction of new utilities in designated utility corndors, and mining. It is anticipated that retaining 99 
percent of what is presently in natural condition will be sufficient for maintaining viable populations of all 
species that are dependent upon the DWMA; conserving lesser amounts might be arguable. The 
commutment to limiting cumulative disturbance is an alternative to the prohibition on specific classes of 
activities based merely on our ability to prohibit them rather than on their expected level of occurrence and 
size, their need, their public value, etc. 


Specifics - Surface disturbing activities are those that result in elimination of perennial plant cover over an 
structure, or it may be less severe in the form of crushing of above-ground plant parts. The localized effects 
of new corrals or livestock watering sites will be considered surface disturbing, but general grazing will not 
be. Burned areas will not be included under the cumulative limitation. 


Surface disturbing activities will be recorded on 7.5-min. topographic maps and entered into a GIS data base 
as they are permitted. Unauthorized disturbances will also be entered as they are discovered. Disturbances 
on private lands may also be recorded but will not be limited to | percent cumulative disturbance. It would 
be useful to have existing surface disturbance digitized from baseline aerial photos; new aerial photos could 
be periodically (¢.g., every $ years) analyzed to determine the full extent of unauthorized disturbance. 


Lands acquired by an agency will be considered added to the base in their condition at the time of 
acquisition. That is, disturbance present on the parcel at the time of acquisition will not be added to the 


If an interstate highway or state highway is widened and creates new surface disturbance in a DWMA, the 
new disturbance will not be covered by the cumulative limit if highway fencing 1s added. The fencing will 
result in icreased animal populations along the highway due to decreased wildlife mortality on the road. 
In addition, there may be a decrease in raven populations as roadkills supporting ravens are reduced. [Raven 
populations are at clevated levels due to human-related factors, and they are known to be preying heavily on 
some species (¢.g., desert tortoise). } 


As disturbed lands are restored, they will be subtracted from the cumulative total of disturbed lands. No 
criteria are set for what would be considered as adequate restoration for a particular site. The adequacy of 
restoration will bc determined on a case by case basis jointly by the BLM and USFWS and does not require 
full reestablishment of habitat to its pre-disturbance state. However, little if any focus on adequacy 
evaluation will occur until substantial progress is made. A point at which senous evaluation might occur is 
described as follows: 


Perennsa! plants are present in densities and sizes so that impacts are substantially unnoticeable in 
the area as a whole and so that the area provides food and shelter for key wildlife species. More 
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specifically, each species im a suite of the most domunant perennial plants pror to disturbance should 
be reestablished to at least 40 percent of sts omginal density (1.¢_, number of plants/hectare) and at 
least 30 percent of its original total cover. The dominant perennial p.ants are any combination of 
perennial plants, which formerly accounted cumulatively for at least 80 percent of relative density’. 

There will be no less than two dominant perennial species. The presence of exotic species may 
become a factor. 


The criteria are aimed at restoring both the productivity and the visual aspect of the vegetative community. 
The specific levels specified in the criteria are those judged to be sufficient to render the impact unnoticeable 
and the area productive for wildlife in terms of food and shelter At these levels, soil condition is generally 
suitable for growing plants, and annual plant cover 1s usually present. The use of only perenmial plant cover 
in the criteria allows calculation of the restoration requirement in any year and in any season. The use of 
specific numbers allows the restoration requirements to be known prior to the disturbance, and the restoration 
success to be judged at any time. It should be noted that some important plants, such as Joshua trees, which 
are important as an overstory plant but are not dominant, would not be required. Such plants could be 
required as additional mitigation on a project-by-project basis, but they would not be used to judge 
restoration for the purposes of reducing the cumulative disturbance. Annual plants are difficult to use im 
evaluating restoration progress because |) the number of species 1s very high, 2) identification 1s difficult, 
and 3) the presence of a given species is highly variable from year to year based on factors (¢.g., rainfall) 
unrelated to habitat restoration. The criteria does not preclude the possibility that annual weeds may be 
present or even prevalent 


'For example. if perenmal plants A.B. and ( have relative densities of 70. 13. and 12 percent, respectively, restoration 
could take place with species A and esther (or both) of species B or C 
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This appendix describes the development of vanous biological resources and proposed management maps 
and areas 

Natural Communities (plant or vegetation commumnztes ) 

Plant and Animal species occurrence 

Plant and Animal nchness 

Ecological values (“Hot Spots”) 

Desert Wildlife Management Areas (DWMAs) for the desert tortoise 

Bighorn Sheep Wildlife Habitat Management Areas (WHMAs) 

Mult-species Wildlife Habstat Management Arcas (WHMAs) 


Items | through IV below indicate that, to a considerable degree. the characterization of biological resources 
and values in the Planning Arca is based in modeling. Models are not as precise as exact data, but for the 
most part such data do not exist and would be extremely costly and time consuming to obtain. However, 
given the nature of issues and current and foreseeable uses in the Planning Arca, it is felt that the 
sophisticated models described in this appendix serve as adequate basis for management proposals and 
impacts analyses 


1. Natural Communities 

of California at Santa Barbara. For NECO, the Sonoran and Southwest Eco-region maps from GAP were 
combined. These coverages were created from photo-interpretation of 1990 satellite imagery and 
supplemented by large-scale maps, photographs, and some field visits. The minimum mapping unit was 
100ha (250 acres) for upland sites and 40ha (100 acres) for wetland sites; the mapping scale was | 100,000. 


Since much of the planning analyses and plan development were going to be dependent upon the habitat map. 
it was decided to put considerable time and effort into improving the accuracy and resolution of the GAP 
map, particularly for the sensitive habitat types. This was accomplished through several means. NPS surveys 
of small areas, additional analyses of satellite imagery, use of orth. photo quads, consultation with 
knowledgeable ecologists, and an extensive accuracy assessment survey. 


First, the GAP map was simplified by collapsing some of the Holland dominant community types into 
categories we considered useful for our purposes (12 total). Then, known Alkali Playas and Sand Dune areas 
were flown by helicopter and a global positioning system (GPS) unit was used to define thei outlines. This 
information was incorporated into the simplified GAP map. Other features, such as Hayfield Lake and some 
Desert Dry Wash Woodlands, were digitized from additional satellite mmagery, orthophotos, and hand 
drawings on quad sheets from the helicopter surveys. The minimum mapping unit for the sensitive habitats 
was |6ha. 


A botanist from the Palm Springs FO was able to do more refined supervised classifications of satellite 
imagery to identify areas of Desert Dry Wash Woodland, a feature under-represented in the orginal GAP 
maps. Due to reflectance differences in the vegetation, this technique could only be applied to the southern 
half of the Plan area (south of Highway 62). This raster (30m cell) data set was then combined with the 
vector coverage after using clustering and smoothing techniques in ARC/INFO GRID. 


To quantify the accuracy of the onginal GAP map, an extensive field verification effort was undertaken by 
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teams of staff and volunteers m the winter of 199697. The seven most extensive vegetation types were 
chosen for sampling (Non-Native Grassland, Sonoran, Mojave, and Chenopod Scrub, Desert Dry Wash 
Woodland, Sand Dunes, and Playas). A statistician from CDFG provided the guidance to determine the 
number of pomts needed in cach vegetaton type to achieve our goals, following a procedure outlined in 
Congahton (1991). These sumbers depended in part on the level of confidence we had in our existing map 
(more pounts were assigned in Chenopod Scrub and Non-Native Grassland) and also mn part on the confidence 
level we wanted for our final result (higher for Desert Dry Wash W oodiands, Sand Dunes. and Playas) Total 
area of cach type was also taken into account. The total number of points needed was determined to be 855. 
The appropriate number of points were randomly assigned to polygons of the seven selected vegetation types 
throughout the Plan area using ARC/INFO. 


A list of pomt ID's and thei coordinates was generated and used by the surveyors to locate the points im the 
field with GPS units. Pomts that were too remote to visit on foot were flown by helicopter. Each site visited 
on foot was surveyed with a triangular transect 0.Smi on cach side. Several types of habstat data were 
recorded on the transects. including a list of perennial plant species. These lists were used to define the plant 
community at cach site (surveyors did not know the predicted community type for the site). 


As @ final step, the results of the Accuracy Assessment (AA) were used to further refine the Natural 
Communities map. As expected, the polygons onginally coded Non-Native Grassland were actually mostly 
Sonoran Creosote Scrub, and much of the Chenopod Scrub areas were reclassified as Mojave Creosote 
Scrub. Another interesting result was a westward shift in the boundary between Mojave and Sonoran 
Creosote Scrub. These and other adjustmenis to the map used the defined community type at the AA pomnts. 
along with orthophotos (where available) and the expertise of botanists. While « was not possible to 
quantify the accuracy of the final map, we feel it was a significant improvement over the orginal version. 


Further details on any of these steps are available upon request. 


Il. Plants and Animal Species List and Occurrence 

Predicted occurrence was mapped for cach species of concern (except some plants about which too little rs 
known) utilizing a combination of CDFG range maps, points of known occurrence, specific species models. 
and professional judgement of participating biologists. These maps have not been assessed for accuracy. 


The list of Special Status Species includes species that are known to occur in the planning area and are either 
listed, had special status designations by DFG, BLM, or the FWS, or were considered to be representative 
of the area. Species were removed from an initial list if there were occurrences in the area, but no recent 
siting, or was thought to be a migrant, or mistaken for another subspecies (e.g, Bell's vireo). The list was 
developed through a senes of mectings of the NECO wildlife team, noted in Chapter 7. At any pomnt im the 
planning process list revisions were made by the wildlife team based on newly acquired information. 


Ill. Plant and animal richness 

Plant and animal nchness maps were derived from site visits to approximately 600 of the 850 AA ports 
noted above (Natural Communities mapping). Predictions of which species might occur at any point was 
made using the Wildlife Habitat Relationship Program (WHR) developed for California. Numbers were 
interpolated within each major habitat type across the planning area. The maximum number of species was 
then determined on a quarter quad (1/4 of a 7.5’ topographic sheet) basis. The number of species ranged from 
22 to 140 with a mean of 99. 


IV. Ecological values (“Hot Spots”) 
The input layers to this model were considered to represent features in the ecosystem that contribute to its 


ecological functioning either in terms of representativeness, ranty, umbrella species, or impacts. Thirteen 
layers were created for this exercise. There were two layers on species nchness (one for vertebrates and one 
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for plants), four layers for sensitrve species (known locations and predicted distributions of plants and 
vertebrates ), one layer cach for habrtat heterogeneity. bighorn sheep. desert tortorse density, special habstats. 
water sources and insect “hotspots”. and a composite layer of different types of landscape fragmentation. 


The unit of analysis was the Quarter Quad (QQ) - one quarter of a USGS 7.Smin quad sheet. There are 633 
QQs im the Plan area, cach containing a littic less than 10,000 acres. The decision to use the Quarter Quad 
as the analysis unst was a balance between manageability (processing time for complex analyses). the scale 
of source data, and the desired level of detail. 


The ecological “hotspots” model was created by assigning values to cells of the input layers and combining 
them in different ways. Each input layer was classified into approximately equal numbers of “high”. 
“medium”, and “low” QOs (break points were usually 4 the standard deviation on cach side of the mean). 
QQs containing values below a certain threshold were classified as “none”. The results of the 14 analyses 
described above were grids of QQ cells, cach ranked as cither high, medium, or low. The characterization 
of high, medium, or low was determined by the data within the coverage. Scores for cach QQ were 
determined by assigning 3 points to highs. 2 points to mediums. and | point to lows and adding the number 
of points in each QQ. Fragmentation values were assigned inversely (high fragmentation received 0 points, 
medium |, low 2, and none 3), the assumption being that fragmentation takes away from the value of an area. 
The analysis was run three times with different weights applied to selected coverages depending upon what 
conservation emphasis was being analyzed. The first analysis applied equal weight to all the coverages. The 
second was weighted toward species richness - the two coverages on vertebrate and plant nchness were 
weighted double relative to the rest (highs had a value of 6, mediums a value of 4 and lows a value of 2). 
The third analysis applied a higher weight to species rarity. First, the species distribution map of sensitive 
anima! species was weighted according to the following criteria. 
Widely distributed/locally uncommon species = | 


A second layer was developed with springs and seeps receiving a weight of | 5 and all other waters a weight 
of 1. These two new layers, as well as the sensitive habitats layer, were then weighted double and added 


to the onginal coverages. 


The general pattern for areas of high biological diversity were very similar in all three analyses, with 94-98% 
correspondence between any two. This result was not unanticipated and confirmed similar results by Dueler 
and Noss (1990). The results of the equal weight analysis are shown in Map H-1. 


V. Designation of Desert Tortoise Desert Wildlife Management Areas (DWMAs): 
The boundaries of the large and small DWMAs generally or specifically follow those for critical habitat, but 
are adjusted on two bases: 

1. to follow roads as much as possible for greater manageability, and 

2. to exclude areas of low natural occurrence and high use values 
private-public checkerboard lands, and areas with higher densities of roads. 
DWMAs also overlay portions of CMAGR and BLM wilderness areas. All of JTINP is a DWMA. 
VI. Designation of Bighorn Sheep WHMAs: 
The Bighorn Sheep Wildlife Habitat Management Areas (WHMAs) include all areas designated as Bighorn 
areas, and currently unoccupied habitat. These areas were mapped during a NECO workshop of several 
Bighorn Sheep biologists in June of 1997. 
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Unlike the Multi-Species WHMAs, the Bighorn Sheep WHMAs overlap all other management zones, 
including Tortoise DWMAs and BLM Wilderness areas. 


VIL. Appreach for Designating Multiple-Species Wildlife Habitat Management Areas 


(WHMAs): 
After reviewing the considerable body of existing literature on reserve design (see Scott and Sullivan, | 999, 
for a review) the wildlife team chose to adapt a method outlined in Bedward ct al. 1992. This approach takes 
protected areas. Each step depends on the previous, so ordering 1s very important. 


Two alternative protection goals were identified: one providing “low msk” to species/habitats, with generally 
80% or more of species habitats in the conservation zone, and one providing “high msk™ to species habitats, 
with a target of at least 50% in the conservation zone. “Risk” is of course difficult to define, and “low” and 
“high” are used only for comparative purposes. Not all protection targets are exactly 50% or 80% (see Table 
H-1 and Appendix N tables). 


The “conservation zone™ is essentially the aggregate of the following management areas: existing restricted 
areas (JTNP, CMAGR, and BLM wilderness areas), proposed DWMAs, and WHMAs. Multi-species 
WHMaAs address all the special status species as well as the general diversity of species and habitats. 


The 80% conservation zone coverage is the basis for the Preferred/Large DWMA and the Small DWMA A 
Alternatives and the 50% coverage for the Small DWMA B Alternative. Unlike the Bighorn Sheep WHMAs, 
the system of Multi-species WHMAs is only complimentary to the other elements of the conservation zone. 
With this in mind, the 80%/50% species/habitats coverages described above refer to the entire conservation 


The steps used to create the Multi-Species WHMAs were as follows: 


Step 1) identify existing protected areas. In all cases we started with: 

BLM Wilderness 

CMAGR 

NPS 

Unique Plant Assemblages (UPAs) 

Proposed tortoise DWMAs 

Existing biological ACECs 

Step 2) Perform GIS overlay analyses to identify percent coverage in the protecied areas listed in Step | 


(“GAP” analysis) for species, habitats, and features, then compare to target protection levels (see 
Table 1), then design WHMAs to correct for “under-representedness”™. 


First, we selected a set of features to be “nuclei” for WHMAs, then added others according to an assigned 
pnority until the target representation levels were attained (see below). Pnornties were chosen based upon 
goals agreed to at previous NECO Wildlife Team meet.ngs and from the March 1998 workshop (listed in 
bold). Several mmportant ecologica! teatures were identified during the March 1998 workshop and were also 


Where several units of the same pnority level were available, the decision to add was based on (in order): 
most distant from the areas listed in Step | (this was to establish the “nuclei™), consider not only absolute 
distance but latitudinal and longitudinal vanation (representation, diversity), adjacency to the above 
“nuclei” (contiguity), within existing large fragments (Map H-4)\(reduce fragmentation), connectivity to 
other protected areas (movement corndors, buffers for changing conditions) and consider disturbance: see 
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surface disturbance models, and avoid arcas with “ngh™ current or predscted disturbance commder exotics 
(focus protection where the fewest have been identified so far) 


A. “S0%" Alternative: Units of the following features were added until their target 1s reached (if feasibic) 
- generally 51% of a species or habitat distribution (sce Table 1). Units are % of 7. Smin USGS quads 
[QQs] or habitat polygons. Several of these, such 2s ecological “hotspots”, are a result of GIS 
modeling and will be described in a separate Appendix The features added and thew order of addition 
were. 


*highest ecological “hotspot” OOs (Map H-! Kof 6 classes) 

*highest plant species nchness OOs (Map H-2, H-3 (of 3 classes) 

“highest habitat heterogeneity QOs (of 3 classes) 

next highest ecological “hotspot” QOqs 

highest anumal species mchness QQs (of 3 classes) 

sensitive plant communities (in order of under-representedness ) 

other plant communsties (if amy are under-represented) 

natural water sources 

next highest ecological “hotspot” Qgs 

_ highest combined sensitive animal ranges QQs (3 classes) 

_ haghest combined sensitive plant ranges QQs (3 classes) 

insect hotspots 

. ext highest plant species nchness QOgs (Map H-X) 

_ under-represented plant and animal species, in order of them distance below target protection 

levels. 

*these first three will be the “nuclei” because they best represent overall biological and physical 
diversity, and plant nchness 1s our best indicator of vegetation diversity 

B. “80%” Alternative: Units were added until their target is reached (if feasible)- generally 80% of 
a species or habitat distribution (see Table H-!) The features added, thei order of addition, and 
the decision rules were the same as for A) above. 
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Step 3) Look at the product so far and double check for units in unsuitable areas or refine to achieve 
reserve design goals of contiguity, connectedness, etc 


Step 4) Refine boundanes to be manageable (roughly), then re-run GAP analyses. 


Step 5) Check to see where targets have not been met, and add to WHMA system where necessary or 
feasible (for example, many species have a considerable portion of them distribution on private 
lands). Also check for efficiency - are some features over-represented” Repeat steps 4) and 5) as 
necessary. 


Step 6) Look at the features represented in each area and consider management options Should some be 
ACECs (stronger management options)’ Could some just be designated “closed” to driving 
without calling them WHMAs (1. ¢ playas)’ Could some be managed through Plan-wide habitat 
actions or “point” management? 
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Appendix I 
Science Panel Report 


During the week of Newember 10 through November 12. 1998, a panel reviewed varios aspects of the 
“scrence ~ which was heing developed as the hasts for plan analyses and decessons The pancl members are 
listed in the report below whick was written by the panel im conchasion to its review Specifically the panel 
was asked to respond to 2 set of questions (in the report) about how well a felt the NECO plan was 
developing from a science pownt of view The full text of the report ws inchaded here The information 
provided has heen used and referred to perodscalh by the planning team as a quality process hevt and ma 
alse help the reader t understand seme of the bases tor the plan 


Report to the Northern and Eastern ( colorado Desert Management 
Richard Crowe, chair, BLM 


Ssismss Pane! Review (ommmutics 

(Chai) Mochacl Fo Allen, Center for Conservation Biology 

James Rewhman, National Center tor bFoological Analyser and Svnthests 
(iver Ruder, Center for the Reproduction of Endangered Spocies 

John Rotenbern . | CR Natural Reserve Svstem 

bdith Allen, State of Calforma Cooperative TF uiensen 


Avhnow ledgments 
Fred Fdwards, Center for Conservation Biology 


Gval 

To evaluate the Conservation Scrence that will be used te enderpin the NEOO plan 

Meeting times 

Tuesday 10 November 1998 to Thursday 12 November 1908 

! Desert tortore rooover 

e Management of other species 

‘ Designation of routes of travel apen, closed, lemited 

4 | and tenure adjustment 

s access to resources and red tape in getting usc authon zations 

i Wild Burros along the Colorado nver 

Questions askev of the Pane! to respond to 

A How well have we done and are there serous gaps in gathering and analyzing data quality, 
completeness, substance, detail, accuracy. methods, and intended uses grven the nature and scope 
of the decrman that we need to make” 

3] How well have se done im providing an coosystem has to planning - ic . the moorperatian of 


mformation about species, habitats, and coologscal processes” 

Cc What conser aban principles are suggested given the nature of valucs, isucs. and the management 
situation and the need for alternative plans (or management solutions)’ 

dD Can the pane! offer monitorng and research design and pnorties unsight. including siting research 
natural areas given the nature of the planning situation and the certainty of limited future funding’ 
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Report of the pane} 
1. How well have we done to date in gathering and analyzing data’ 


The data on vertebrate species have been gathered is very good. Inevitably, some species and locations will 
be missed, but it 1s unlikely that more species distribution data will alter any important conclusions. The data 
are organized and summarized using GIS into well-presented GAP models for nchness and important species. 
The key now is not to spend more time on distributions, but to concentrate on Ecosystem Processes (see 
below). Generally, we see no need to generate major new data layers, with two exceptions: the distribution 
of exotic species and the addition of a soils map. These relate to key processes, (see 3 below). 


2. Can you recommend further short-term analyses or studies? 


We define short-term data sets as those that can be generated in weeks to months. Most data gathering 
exercises will not result in more useful information at this time. There are many studies on behavior that can 
be extrapolated from other sites such that few short-term experiments will be particularly useful. 


We do recommend that efforts be undertaken to combine data layers to better localize activities of concern. 


° Development of point maps of tortoise locations 
. Development of point maps for bighorn sheep sightings 
* Overlay these with postulated habitat distributions. 


From these, an understanding can develop of the real migration activity, and assess migration processes (¢.g., 
dispersed versus corridor migration). The plan should include corridors for movement or if the animals are 
likely to percolate through the environment. The patterns of land protection will vary greatly depending on 
these patterns. 


Secondly, we explicitly recommend more interagency communication for the plan development. This 
a 
with the West Mojave, NEMO, Arizona Fish and Wildlife (for the tortoise) and Cal Fish and 
Game (for the sheep). 
* with the various government entities in the region. This will help to overlay patterns of 
development with the distribution of organism protection. 


A third analysis that should be undertaken is to evaluate the map scales especially for critical or listed 
species. In particular, different organisms require different scaling units. The feeding habitat of a species may 
have a very tight edge depending on topography or vegetation. However, its migration may be diffuse (with 
no well-defined edge) or may be along a specific corridor (which may have a well-defined edge). 
Understanding these patterns may be critical to placing different use patterns (see example - below). These 
to determine what perturbations subdivide populations. A dirt road may not affect a hawk but will a tortoise 
if it is sharply graded. 


Once those edges are determined, size frequency analyses using different polygon sizes of the distributions 
of key species can be determined. These will provide insights into how human activities are likely to affect 


individual populations. 


An example is to assess fragmenting activities, such as roads, highways, canals etc. Do these intersect habitat 
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quality and persistence. The size frequency of polygons might also be used to develop a minimum populahon 
size analysis and a spatial prediction of sizes necessary to maintain those sizes. An example 1s two roads. One 
will cross through the middle of the habitat of a critical species. The second only goes along the edge. The 
road may not have any effect. 


Upon completion of these activities, roads that are redundant or crossing critical ranges should be eliminated 
or not built. Roads edging those same locations may be acceptable. 


3 How well have we done in providing an ecosystem-based approach to planning? 


Managers and ecologists often define ecosystem differently. In managerial approaches, an ecosystem 
approach is largely the management of larger areas and is habitat focused. For ecologists, an ecosystem 1s 
the interaction of organisms with their abiotic and biotic environment. It 1s a process-based discipline. From 
an ecosystem scientist's perspective, ecosystem processes are largely missing from this plan. A truc 
ecosystem approach would be appropriate. This would allow processes such as migration, survival of 
droughts, woodland hydrology, sand movement, and climatology to be intimately incorporated into decision 
making. These are scale dependent. 


While we do not recommend focusing on describing or modeling processes such as net primary production, 
nutrient cycling, many ecosystem processes directly relate to the biota and can form the basis of a 
management strategy. 


—— 

Drsturbance-These range in scale from the diggings of tortoises to disease, fire and climate 
change. These also include anthropogenic perturbations. Those human disturbances that are 
simular in space and time to natural disturbances may not have a mayor effect as organisms 
can adapt to these. Those outside of natural scales are likely to be devastating. For example, 
loading coupled with increases in exotic weed seed brought in along some roads may result 
in fire, a widespread disturbance that these organisms are likely not adapted to. 

° Disease-Diseases are devastating particularly to local wildlife. However, we know little of 


the dynamics of disease. Is this a naturally recurring process, or only recently introduced. 
Why and how does it spread? 


a What conservation principles can be used to guide selection and design of management zones” 


There are important principles that can be used to guide work. However, these sometimes will be (or seem) 
contradictory. Existing guides and development of minimum population viability models could be helpful. 
Fragmentation 1s clearly a critical process for this region. Agency scientists should review concepts related 
to fragmentation. Two issues stand out, however. On one hand, the bigger the reserve, the better. This comes 
from the knowledge that as a habitat is fragmented, the population is split. That makes both populations more 
susceptible to extinction. Thus, the larger the reserve for any critical species, the better. 

Over the longer term, fragmentation also reduces gene flow. Genetic change is critical to the long-term 
survival of a species. As fragmentation splits populations, these can no longer exchange genes and retain the 
array of genetic material necessary to survive large-scale environmental change. 

However, should one then make a single large reserve? The qualifier is that a single area is also more 
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susceptible to a single catastrophic event. A single hurricane or fire could devastate 2 single preserve. 
Further, a single reserve can serve to merease the incidence of the spread of disease. As both the bighorn 
sheep and the desert tortorse are affected by disease, maintaining multiple populations, some of which 
interact minimally, 1s also rmportant. This 1s a function of finding and maintanung multuple sites where viable 
populations can be maintained 


We recommend careful evaluation of mimimum viable population models and assessment of thew 
applicability to the differing areas. 


In this vein, many potential suitable habstats are found to be unoccupied. These are often deleted from 
consideration. However, many of these species exhibit metapopulation characteristics, that 1s, they exist in 
separated populations and only occasionally imtermix. As one metapopulation becomes extirpated because 
of disease or catastrophic disturbance, another will eventually migrate to that location and re-establish a new 
metapopulation. Elimination of “unoccupied” habitats should be carefully considered. 

The migration of critical species must be known. The importance of corndors must be considered and the 
possible species using corndors and the locations of those must be documented. That brings out the need for 
point distributions of sightings as opposed to polygon GAP-type analyses. 


However, many species likely also do not move across the landscape in corndors, they simply diffuse across 
a landscape. Those individuals encountering obstacles largely die. and a few individuals may percolate across 
the hostile region. Knowing the migration pattern 1s essential to protecting migration routes and, if necessary 


Biodiversity is a topic that is widely touted. Use of GAP models is a common activity. The development of 
the GAP analysis was a valuable set of information. However, biodiversity per se 1s not necessarily the goal. 
It is the maintenance of critical species and of native organisms that make the ecosystem function im a 
predictable, desirable manner. The introduction of exotic species can increase diversity but, over a longer 
such as fire or increasing secondary compounds detrimental to the native animals. 


These processes clearly demonstrate the need for an iterative reserve design. That is, upon placement of a 
suite of reserves, the populations need to be monstored and new locations protected or created as more data 
become known or change through time This 1s classical adaptive management. Most models assume 
equilibrum conditions. However, we know that these ecosystems are not in equilibnum. Non-cquilibnum 
successional models and metapopulation models must be incorporated into and adaptive management 
strategy. 


We view restoration as an essential management concept. While it does not necessarily serve as a viable 
mitigation approach, it can become important for creating migration stopover points, or reconstructing 
habitats already destroyed Further, in an adaptive management strategy. restoring some habitats in what are 
found to be critical areas will be essential for specific habitats. The mechanisms of restoration, using 
become essential These areas can be expanded in future evaluations 


$. How can we include flexibility? 


An adaptive management strategy 1s absolutely critical to the plan. We recommend 2 specific steps: 
. First, protect large areas including currently unoccupied habitats. 
. Second, take an adaptive management approach, use management decisions as expermments. 


Protecting as much existing habitat using current reserves and new lands, as they are available is important 
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to extant populations. However, it 1s crucial to remember that if these species are to be de-listed, they must 
increase, meaning must expand into currently unoccupied areas. 


We strongly encourage having research scientists and managers partner in al! reserve design, management 
strategies, and monitoring (we view this a long-term research). These data can be valuable in pomting 
directions for changes of management strategoes and for formulating theory useful for future management 
decisions. This is useful for managers. Research scientists can provide imput to making the sampling 
strategyes that are statrstically powerful thereby helping in planning and in developing new theory For both. 
thresholds are poorly understood. These need to be addressed, pnontized, and utilized m future decissons 
both here and clsewhere 


This must include careful data collection, management, and archival of al] monitoring data. Further, we 
recommend the followng data scts in the monstonng schemes 
For tortoises: 
. population structure These must include life tables. with an age structure robust enough to 
develop models of population growth or decline 
° epidermology These must denve from the population structure models to assess if there are 
susceptible ages or conditions. These should be specifically addressed. 


Fur bighorn sheep: 
. population structure 
° migration patierns 


For habitats: monitoring must include not only “good” habitat. We understand litle of the recovery of 
habstats in a successional or restoration context. However. if populations are to rebound. these relavonships 
must be understood We suggest that as miming operations end. or unnecessary roads are closed. that the 
operators, managers, and research scientists cooperatively develop recovery and monstorng plans to study 
success and failures (which are just as important to document as successes) of recovery plans. These should 
also incorporate appropnate frequency Some parameters need annual monitoring. others shorter or longer 
These need to be appropnatcly assessed 


18, it should stand to appropnate criticism. 


Overall Concerns: 

° Decision-making must become an iterative process. Science 1s not a one-time answer. as 
expermments and monitonng efforts occur. they generate new information that must be fed 
back into the management process It 1s only through this approach that the value of scrence 
can truly be gained. 

° Information gained must stand public scrutuny. that 1s. 1t should be published in a peer- 
review format. 


Research and monttorng costs should be a part of domg business. It should focus not only on “pristine” sites. 
but also on potential recovery and devastated sites to evaluate the opportunities for restoration After all, the 
goal 1s to de-list species, which requires more. not less habrtat_ Linking potential sites with the UCR-NRS 
would be a valuable approach for developing compansons and in developing a data management program 
The public, management agencies, local governments. and research scientists should interact in the process 
of plan development and in the continued monitoring and iterative management decisions It 1s through thrs 
effort, public confidence can be improved, the management becomes scientifically based. and the theory 
necessary to manage these lands and others gained 
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Appendix J 


Guidelines for Domestic Sheep Management in Bighorn 


Sheep Habitats 


The following 1s excerpted from Appendix C of Mountain Sheep Ecosystem Management Strategy in the | | 
Western States and Alaska. U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management. 1995. Rept. 
BLM/SC/PL-95/00+6600. 79pp. 


Guidetines for Domestic Sheep Management in Bighorn Sheep Habitats 
The Bureau of Land Management desires progressive bighorn sheep management compatible with 


appropriate grazing on public lands by domestic sheep it is recogmized by State and Federal Agencies, 
bighorn sheep organizations. and the domestic sheep industry that 


A. 


B 
Cc. 
D. 
E. 
F 


There appears to be some discases that are shared by domestic and bighorn sheep. There is 
evidence that if bighorn and domestic sheep are allowed to be im close contact, health problems 
and dic-offs may occur Some diseases may be transmitted between both species. 

There are bighorn sheep dic-offs that occur with no apparent relationship to contact with domestic 
sheep. 

The above two observations are both valid and not mutually exclusive. 

Bacternal pneumonia are not the only diseases of concern. although perhaps they are the most 
catastrophic. 

The nsks of disease transmission are often unknown. they may, however. be site specific, and, 
Reasonable cfforts must be made by domestic sheep permittees and wildlife and land management 
agencies to minimize the msk of disease transmission. and to optimize preventative medical and 
management procedures. to ensure healthy populations of byghorn sheep and domestic sheep: 


In recognition of the above factors. the guidelines sct forth below should be followed in current and future 
ee 
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State wildlife and Federal land management agencies. bighorn interest groups. and domestic sheep 
industry cooperation and consultation are necessary to maintain and or expand bighorn sheep 
numbers 


When agency and industry agreement has been reached to maintain and or expand bighorn sheep 
numbers, the agencies and the domestic sheep industry will be held harmiess im the event of 
disease impacting esther bighorns or domestic sheep 

Domestic sheep grazing and trailing should be discouraged in the vicinity of bighorn sheep ranges 
Bighorn sheep and domestic sheep should be spatially separated to discourage the possibility of 
comung into physical contact with each other 

Buffer strips surrounding bighorn sheep habriat should be encouraged. except where topographic 
features or other barners prevent physical contact between bighorn and domestic sheep Buffer 
strips could range up to 9 miles (13.5 kilometers) depending upon local conditions and 
management options: 

Domestic sheep should be closely managed and caretu!!y herded where necessary to prevent them 
from staying into bighorn sheep areas. 

Trashing of domestic sheep near or through occupied bighon. sheep ranges may be permitted when 
safeguards can be implemented to adequately prevent physical contact between bighorns and 


domestic sheep 


Unless a cooperative agreement has been reached to the contrary, bighorn sheep should only be 
remtroduced into areas where domestic sheep grazing 1s not permitted. and the allotment(s) in 
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whach bighorns are to be introduced should not have been used for domestic sheep grazing for two 

of more years prnor to the bighorn release. 

In certain special circumstances, extraordinary precautions will be followed to protect federally 

Sheep) 

For desert bighorn sheep (Ovis canadensis nelsoni, O.c. mexicana, and O.c. cremnobates), the 

following addstona! guidelines are recommended 

1. No domestic sheep grazing should be allowed within buffer strips less than 9 miles (13.5 
kilometers) surrounding desert bighorn habitat, except where topographic features or other 
barners prevent physical contact. 

2. Domestic sheep trailed and grazed outside 9 miles (13.5 kilometers) buffer and in the 
vicinity of desert bighorn rang=s should be closely managed and carefully herded. 

3. —_ Unless a cooperative agreement = been reached to the contrary, domestic sheep should be 
trucked rather than trailed, when trailing would bring domestic sheep closer than 9 miles 
(13.5 kilometers) to occupied desert bighorn sheep ranges, especially when domestic ewes 
are im estrus. 


These guidelines will be reviewed every 3 years by a work group comprised of representatives 


Appendix K 
Johanson Valicy to Parker Motorcycle Race EIS (1980) 


The following informanon is a highlight of the event design and required mitigation from the indacated E!S 
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One annual running m October or November sponsored by the Checkers Motorcycle Club of the 
American Motorcycle Association. The event originated in the 1950s and has been conducted on 
vanous alignments over the years. 

Type of event: point to point, mass start. 

Length: 235 miles total - from Johnson Valicy Off-Highway Vchicle Recreation Areca to finish 
cast of Vidal Junction (178 miles on roads, 42 miles on old race alignment, 15 miles new 
disturbance ) 


Johnson Valley Off-Highway Vehicle Recreation Area Arca contaims the start area and first 20 
mules of race so waves of nders “funnel” down to an acceptable width for remainder of alignment. 


Start: 2 waves with 400 participants im cach wave for a total of 800 participants. 


4 pits, cach of about one acre or less at intervals of 40-50 miles. Access to pits 1s by highway and 
other non-race course roads. 


Few spectators (and spectator issues) antscypated All spectators are required to park and confine 
activities to defined areas and not engage im indiscriminate vehicle free-play 


Course width is 200 feet (100 feet exther side of centerline), reduced for pomts/areas of sensitive 
resources to !0-25 feet in places. About 30 feet of the course width, including sections on roads, 


Additional requirements not specified here mctude details about course marking of standard and 
sensitive areas, event admunistration, legal aspects of permitting. and safety 


Wet conditons event must be canceled or postponed 
Rehabilitation sponsor 1s required to grade roads and restore unacceptable damage 


Monitoring required to assure anticipated execution and proper event administration. identify 
need for damage restoration 
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Appendix L 
Route Inventory Process 


Each BLM field office was responsible for conducting an inventory of 100% of all routes wothin thew 
respective boundanes. The objective was to compicte an inventory of routes, not vebscle tracks In some 
mmetonces, there is not a clear distinction between a route and muluple sects of vehicle tacks, thereby 
necessitating “imterpretaton™ of the corcumstances whule m the field A determination as to whether the 
surface evidence of prior vehicle use is significant per definition of “@.isting™ routes in the CDCA Plan, as 
amended. » 4s required 


Also, many routes within the planning arca that were established many years ago and have appeared on 
varnous maps no longer recerve any apparent use as evidenced by the occurrence of substantial natural 
reclamation Since the degree of natural reclamation vanes from one location to another. the indrvidual 
conducting the field inventory had to determune if the route was sufficiently visible such that st could be 
reasonably followed without destroying vegetation or deviateng from the course If not. the route would be 
considered as a “non-route” and would be noted at such during the inventory process. 
“Non-routes” are defined as follows 


Non-routes are previously -cxrsting routes which have been substantially reclaumed by 
the forces of nature Some of these non-routes are delineated as cx1sting routes on the 
most recent versions of | 24,000U SG S maps Neverthcless, an on-the-ground survey 
revealed that such routes (1) cannot be located due to complete or near-<compicte 
reclarnation, (2) are imtermstiently visible thereby encouraging imtermutient cross-country 
travel where evidence of the route disappears. and or (}) have been revegetated to the 
extent that, although visible, travel upon them would require the crushing of substant:al 
vegetation (destruction of natural features) 


Although an atternpt was made to inventory |00*. of the routes within the NECO planning area. 1 1s bkely 
that some routes were overlooked = In addition. given the occasional imterpretation required to drstongursh 
multiple sets of vehicle tracks from legrtemate routes of travel. of im ascertamung if natural rec larnation has 
sufficiently obscured a route such that 1 1s now considered a “non-route.” not everyone may agree on the 


To ensure that the inventory reflects the exrsting situation. the public was requested im | 996 to review the 
route inventory maps and submit comments as to the completeness of the inventory Opportunity to review 
the maps was afforded up to release of the draft NECO Plan Few comments were received. based on those 
comments, some revisions to the route inventory occurred 


El Centre Field Office 

The route inventory for the NECO Plan began with a series of maps that had been 
developed over the last 15 years as the E) Centro Field Office worked on the route 
designation process designation decisions were made over that penad for a lumited 
number of routes With these maps in hand. a team of volunteers was sent to the field 
in 1995 to identify rowtes that had not been delineated The newly-sdentified routes 
were digitally recorded with Geographic Posronmng System (CPS ) instrumentation and 
transferred into ARC INFO. a software program for managing computerized spatial 
data AI the same time. routes appearing on previous versions of inventory maps were 
erther recorded with GPS instrumentation by the field team or digstized by field office 
staff The field team also surveyed these routes for present condition and location 


yes 


Routes that had disappeared duc to lack of use were noted Routes exhsbitung changes 
to algnment duc to wash shifts or cromon problems were “GPSed” and updated m 
ARC/INFO. 


As in El Centro, the process of route inventory began pror to initiation of the NECO 
an imtensified effort for the Plan. With the use of GPS instruments, the Palm 
Springs’South Coast Ficld Office staff took to the ficld to reevaluate existing route 
locations as well as augment the inventory upon discovery of unmapped routes The 
GPS mstruments were used to determine route locations through recordation of pommt 
coordinates directly onto maps--pomt data was not digitally stored m the GPS unsts for 
tramsfer to ARC'TINFO Based on field information, clean-<copy route inventory maps 
at the | 24,000 scale were developed Route locations were digstized from these maps 
for mcorporation mto the data base 


Needles Field Office 


Unlike the El Centro and Palm Springs/South Coast Field Offices, the Needles Ficid 
Office did not begin the NECO Plan route inventory effort with a base inventory other 
than as appears on U.S.G.S. quadrangles. In 1994, the inventory effort began with a 
instruments. The objective was to drive every route within the planning area and 
digntally record them locations “Non-routes” were digitized from maps at the | 24,000 
wale 


Subsequent to public review of the route imventory in | 996, addmonal field surveys m specific locabons were 
undertaken im | 997 to augment the snventory with routes that had been overlooked during previous inventory 
efforts. in refimang the invemiory further, addimonal correchons were made m 1999 upon identification of 
“non-routes” previously ascertamed as cursting routes 


Palm Springs-South Coast Field Office 
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Appendix M 
Artificial Water Sources for Bighorn Sheep, Deer, and Other 
Wildlife 


Design. lnstallation. 0 son! Mai 

Tradmonally, for the past 40 years or more, several desagns of artificial waters have been used for 

both small and large ansmals with varying degrees of costs, effectrveness, and difficulties to operate 

* Small animal “guzziers™ - primarily for upland game birds - utilize small areca catchments that 
catch and dorect ramwater that falls over a few hundred square feet of concrete or asphalt to a tank 
of a few hundred gallons Many of these are still m place and operational Due to small capacsty. 
they tend to dry up m penods of drought Most have been modified to prevent entrapment and 
death of the desert tortomse Few if any of these have been burlt m the last 20 years. 

¢ For large amrmals. prmanty for bighorn sheep and desert mule deer. the standard design has been 
a complex of features water flow catchment m a wash. a pypeline to a set of fiberglass tanks, and 
a valve-based drinker These were usually built on the sides of mountams m rocky areas They 
hold a few thousand gallons of water Dozens of these were built and most are stil! operational 
water unavailable or dramung all the water Tanks have collapsed and killed sheep These may 
also dry up in prolonged drought 

¢ Some windmulls troughs are m place They also require considerable mamtenance and. duc to 
them high profile, are subject to vandalism About mine are in the Sonoran Desert. are shallow in 
depth and have dned up im the last two years These pnmanty provide water for large animals 

* in very rocky areas of the Sonoran Desert natural water catching holdirg rock tanks (tenajas) have 
been modified with steps and dams to allow access fer bighorn sheep and decr W ater capacity 
1s usually lumited Helicopter water drops have been required mm times of drought 

© In the last few years a new concept in design and placement of drinkers has been developed that 
1s considerably advanced over the above less expensive to mstall and ma:mtarm. water 1s available 
for all sizes of wildlife, several temes more water storage capacity than any other design. and. 
bem, almost entirely underground, imposes the least visual intrusion possible There are no 
moving parts large animals utilize steps to reach water. while smal! ansmals utilize a roughened 
straight-line ramp. This design (with slight varisnons for special situations) has been used 
exchusrvely im the Sonoran Desert for the last 10 years and 1s the standard design proposed im this 
Pian. . In this Plan this type will be referred to as the “Underground Drinker” 


Underground Donker 
1. Design 1s shown im Figure M-| and Photo M.!(complete drinker) 


2. Lovation consideration 

. For Bighorn Sheep proposed new drinker locations are generally at the toe of 
mountain slopes for the following reasons force sheep to travel through more area 
of forage to access water, case of access, removal from wilderness areas as much 
as possible 

. For deer sites are proposed m deer habitat. normally below the elevation of 
wilderness areas 

. Table M-| shows the number of proposed drinkers in BLM wilderness areas 
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Water spacing 

° The number of waters proposed would introduce Bighorn Sheep and deer to the 
maximum amount of new forage which would achieve goals of increasing 

° The basis for general spacing is that Bighorn Sheep and deer is recent research 
which indicates that the two species forage away form water to about three miles, 
depending upon the time of year. 


Installation 

° Access is via existing roads or, much more common, navigable washes. In the latter 
case all vehicle tracks are brushed out upon completion and departure. 

° Duration of installation is two days. 

° Installation equipment involves two to three pick-up trucks, some hauling people 
and matcrials and one pulling a backhoe. 

° Installation disturbance area for the tank/drinker is 15° x 60’, for the pipeline is 
about 50’ x 2’. Tank entrance is not visible to the casual observer from more than 
150’, especially if placed behind shrubs/rocks/against a hill. “Artificial” rocks are 
built if tanks sits higher out of ground. A 6" x 15° dam of native rocks and concrete 
is also built across a wash swale (about 3'-10' wide) to catch and direct water. 
Nearly all facilities are below ground as shown in the drawing and photo. The tank 
entrance and dam are only features above ground or visible. All soil disturbance is 
brushed out as a final step. 
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° Access and brush out are the same as for installation. 

° Duration of stay is a few minutes to hour to inspect and perform minor work. This 
design has required no major repairs or water hauling since installation at nearly all 
sites. 

° Frequency of visit is usually one visit per year. 

° Equipment usually consists of one 4x4 vehicle, an SUV or pick-up. 


NEPA and tier 

The Flan proposes a programmatic proposal for waters for the Sonoran Metapopulation with 

no installation priority distinction. (A proposal for new drinkers in the Southern Mojave 

Metapopulation will be made at a later date when CDFG initiates planning for this area. 

Waters have been generally located on 7 2° USGS topographic maps and entered into GIS. 

Waters will receive 2 levels of NEPA review: 

° NECO includes analysis of general biological need/effects including effects on 
wilderness values 

° Waters will be built over a long period of time at the rate of about 4-6 per year 
receiving 2™ NEPA review the year of or prior to funds being requested/received. 
Subsequent NEPA review will tier from NECO and address specific siting and 
subjects such as visibility, wilderness, access route, vandalism, cultural values, and 
any given year will represent the highest priority at the moment. On an annual basis 
all waters in a given metapopulation will be proposed and addressed in a NEPA 
document in one batch and include a verification of need as originally proposed in 
NECO. Verification will include population status, trend, results of monitoring, and 
how the proposal for that year would address/help the population. 
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Figure M -1 Underground Drinker 


Figure M-2 Exclosure 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Photo M-! Underground Drinker (Sonoran Desert Plant Community Scrub) 
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Appendix N 
Wildlife History and Wildlife/Plant Tables 


The first part of this appendix contains life histones or species accounts for special status wildlife species. 
These descriptions provide additional information not included in Chepter 3. The second part is a set of 
management analysis tables for all special status species. These support vanous descriptive and affects 
analysis statements contained in Chapter 3 and 4. 


Desert bighorn sheep (Ovis canadensis subspecies nelsoni) 

Desert bighorn rams often reach 220 Ibs and have large, thick, curved horns. Ewes weigh about | 30 Ibs and 
have slender, slightly curved horns. Their hooves have a hard outer edge and a spongy center that provides 
good traction even on sheer rock. 


Desert bighorn sheep occur in small herds usually of about ten animals. They are active during the day, 
feeding in the carly morning and late afternoon in steep, open habitats with low-growing vegetation. They 
prefer green, succulent grasses, forbs, and shrubs in varying proportions duc to seasonal availability and 
species present. 

In some studies, abundance and distribution were directly related to availability of free water. However, 
bighorn sheep may use morsture in forage or consume barrel cactus (Ferocactus spp.) when there 1s no access 
to surface water. The highest potential for water stress 1s during the hot, dry parts of the year from mid-June 
to mid-September. 


The reproductive period, or rut, begins in June with most of the breeding occurring from July through 
September. Groups of ewes occupy a home range and are visited by traveling rams. Lambing occurs from 
January to April. Ewes usually seck out a precipitous slope with an unobstructed view and shelter to give 
birth. 


Disease has been a major factor in bighorn subpopulation losses in some areas. Other impacts include 


Desert bighorn sheep is a BLM California Sensitive Species and a State Fully Protected Species and a Game 
Species. 
Burro deer (Odocoileus hemionus eremicus) 


ironwood. Vanous other shrubs compicte the diet depending on the season. 


Major threats to burro deer are loss of habitat to agricultural development, urbanization, and tamarisk 
infestation along the Colorado River and, at least in the 1980's, drowning in the Coachella Canal. 


Burro deer is a State Game Species. 


Mountain Lion (Felis concolor) 

Within the Planning Arca mountain lion are restricted to the southern Colorado Desert from Joshua Tree 
Nationa! Park south and west to the Colorado River. They are found in very low numbers primarily in the 
mountains and wash systems in Imperial County. Burro deer, the primary prey, are known to spend the hot 
summer and fall in mparnan areas along the Colorado River and in dense microphy!l woodlands near the 
Coachella Canal. In winter and spring they move up major washes north from the Coachella Canal and west 
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from the Colorado River. Presumably mountain hons respond to these movements. It may be that mountain 
hons in the Planning Area are merely transient individuals wandering out of other areas and not part of a 
resident population of mountain lions. 


Mountain hons are active year-round. They forage mostly at might and commonly seck daytime cover im 
in thei second year. Males generally hold a large territory containing ranges of several females. Other, non- 
breeding males are transient over a wide area. Individuals may move seasonally in pursuit of thew primary 
prey, which is deer. When available, they also cat other large mammals, such as burros, bighorn sheep, 


Habutat fragmenting factors, such as Interstate Highways (especially interstate | 0) and aqueducts (especially 
the Coachella Canal), that affect the distribution and movements of burro deer are probably important to the 
distribution of mountain lions in the Planning Area. Deer populations along the Colorado River have 
declined as tamarisk has replaced native npanan vegetation, mountain hon numbers have probably declined 


The mountain lion in the Planning Area is sometimes referred to as Yuma puma (f.c. browni). Under that 
name it is a State Species of Special Concern. 


California leaf-nosed bat (Macrotus californicus) 

California leaf-nosed bats occur in the deserts of California, southern Nevada, Arizona and south to 
northwestern Mexico. In California, they are now found primarily in the mountain ranges bordering the 
Colorado River Basin, with some records occurring as far west as the Eagle Mountains. In California, 
surveys showed about 20 maternity colonies and about the same number of winter roosts (Map 3-4c 
Appendix A). The two largest roosts (cach sheltering 1500 bats in winter) are in mines in extreme 
southeastern California. Almost all known roosts are in warm mines. 


California leaf-nosed bats occur in lowland desert habitat in California in close proximity to desert wash 
vegetation. They are dependent on either caves or mines for roosting habitat. All major maternity, mating, 
and overwintering sites are in mines or caves. 


Due to restrictive temperature requirements, California leaf-nosed bats seck out mines that provide roost 
temperatures of approximately 80°F. In the Colorado River Basin, all known winter roosts are in 
geothermally-heated mine workings, and the areas used by the bats may be over a half-mile underground. 


Califorma leaf-nosed bats can be distinguished from all other western bat species by a combination of large 
cars, grey pelage, and an crect, leaflike proyection from the tip of the nose. They forage primarily in desert 
washes, generally within one to three miles of the roost. They feed primarily on diurnal insects, such as 
they appear to forage utilizing hearing and vision. They do not drink water. 


Females congregate in large (usually | 00-300 bats) maternity colonies in the spring and summer. Within the 
larger colomes, clusters of five to 25 females will be associated with a single male that defends the cluster 
against intruding males. Large male roosts may also form. The single young 1s born between mid-May and 
early July. Maternity colonies disband once the young are independent in late summer. In the fall, males 
aggregate in display roosts and attempt to atiract females. They do not hibernate or migrate. 


The primary factors responsible for the declines are roost disturbance, the closure of mines for renewed 
mining and hazard abatement, and the destruction of foraging habitat. The combination of limited 
distribution, restrictive roosting requirements, and the tendency to form large, but relatively few colonies 
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California leaf-nosed bat ts a State Species of Special Concern. 


Occult little brown bat (Myotis lucifugus subspecies occultus) 
Occult little brown bat 1s a medium-sized myotis that 1s difficult to distinguish from other Myotis species. 
In California, they are associated with desert mpanan vegetation along the Colorado River. Females form 
large maternity roosts. Although males have been found associated with colonies in late summer, they are 
not present when the females are rearing a single young. They forage close to water and mparian vegetation, 
primarily on flies, moths, beetles, bugs, and other small flying insects. 


They have a relatively limited distribution from the southwestern United States to central Mexico. In 
Califormia, they are known from only a few localities along the Colorado River between Needles and Yuma 
(Map 3-4c Appendix A). The only maternity colony in California was located under a bridge near Blythe 
until 1945 when the bridge was demolished. It was the largest maternity colony ever known for this species. 
The species has not been seen in California since 1969. Occult little brown bats are probably extirpated from 
California, even though the species is the most common bat in the U.S. 


In addition to destruction of its major roost site in California, the loss of riparian vegetation to agriculture 
and tamarisk along the Colorado River may also be a factor in the species’ decline. 


Occult little brown bat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Cave myotis (Myotis velifer) 

woodland, and desert riparian habitats along the Colorado River (Map 3-4c Appendix A). They roost 
primarily in caves and mines but have also been found in buildings and under bridges. They tolerate high 
summer roost temperatures. The humidity in the caves 1s always high and often there 1s standing or running 
water present. They form large colonies in excess of 1000 individuals. Mating occurs in the fall and winter 
with a single young being born in June or July. Migrating out of the area during winter, the cave myotis 
appears to return to the same summer roost sites year after year. 


Cave myotis feed on a variety of flying insects with a large portion of their dict consisting of moths and 
beetles. They forage over open water close to riparian vegetation in the Colorado River floodplain. They 
may fly considerable distances to feeding areas. Water for drinking is required. 


Most historic records in California are from abandoned mines in the Riverside Mountains. The mines that 
once housed these large colonies no longer have them. Up to the 1950's, very large colonies were present 
in these mines from carly April through August. Despite extensive survey work in the Planning Area over 
the past 25-30 years, there are currently only two known maternity roosts for cave myotis along the Colorado 
River: one with approximately 300 animals, and the other about 200. A mine in the Cargo Muchacho 
Mountains and a mine in the Riverside Mountains have large deposits of cave myotis guano, but surveys in 
1993 showed none and few bats, respectively, at these sites. 

The loss of extensive native vegetation to agriculture and tamarisk along the Colorado River may explain 
the dramatic declines of this species in California. The use of pesticides in the agricultural areas could have 
reduced the prey base and/or poisoned the bats. 


Cave myotis is a State Species of Special Concern. 
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Fringed myotis (Myotis thysanodes) 

Fringed myotises are widespread in much of the West. They occur irregularly throughout the State primarily 
iM pinyon-jumiper woodlands, coniferous forests, and oak woodlands, except in the Central Valley and the 
deserts, where it is known from only a few places. In the Planning Area, only two roosts mm the Old Woman 
Mountains have been found: one of these 1s a significant maternity roost (Map 3-4d Appendix A). 


Fringed myotises are named for a row of stiff hairs along the bottom of the interfemoral membrane. They 
grasshoppers foraging mostly at night over open habutats or over streams, lakes, or ponds. Foraging flight 
is slow, and they may use wings and tail membranes to capture their prey. They require drinking water. 


Maternity colonies form in the spring in caves, mines, or crevices. A single young is born in the late spring 
or summer. In the fall, they may migrate a short distance to a suitable winter hibernaculum. 


Closure of mines could disturb the few desert sites known for the species. They are casily disturbed at 
roosting sites. 


Fringed myotis has no special status. 


Pallid bat (Antrozous pallidus) 

Pallid bats are known from Cuba, Mexico, and throughout the southwestern and western United States (Map 
3-4b Appendix A). Population trends are not well known, but there are indications of decline. Urbanization, 
destruction of old buildings, disturbance i caves and old mines, and eradication as a pest are threats to the 


species. 


Pallid bats are a large, long-cared bat readily distinguished from all other Califorma bats by a combination 
of large size, large eyes, large ears, light tan coloration, a pig-like snout, and a distinctive skunk-like odor. 
Pallid bats occur in a number of habitats, including coniferous forests, nonconiferous woodlands, brushy 
terrain, rocky canyons, open farm land, and deserts. They roost primarily in rock crevices, but commonly 
in old buildings, under bridges, in caves and old mines, and in hollow trees. 


Pallid bats are intolerant of roost temperatures above 40° C, and they often occupy roosts that offer a varied 
temperature regime. They are very sensitive to disturbance at the roost, and upon disturbance they will 
generally retreat or abandon the roost. Nevertheless, therr loyalty to a chosen roost (particularly buildings, 
mines, and bndges) 1s generally high. 


Pallid bats forage primarily on large arthropods caught on the ground or gleaned off vegetation. Between 
foraging bouts, pallid bats congregate in night roosts in mines, buildings, and under bndges. 


Typical maternity colomes contain 30-70 animals, although colomes of several hundred have been found. 
Colomes form in the spring (March-May) and stay together until October. Females give birth to one or two 
young in carly summer. They are not known to migrate, but presumably spend the winter hibernating close 
to their summer roosts. 


Pallid bat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Townsend's big-eared bat (Plecotus townsendii) 

Townsend's big-cared bats are distributed throughout the western United States. Recent surveys show 
marked population declines for this species in many areas of California (Map 3-4b Appendix A). A 
combination of restnctive roost requirements and intolerance of roost disturbance or destruction has been 
primarily responsible for population declines of Townsend's big-cared bats in most areas. The tendency for 
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this species to roost im highly visible clusters on open surfaces, near roost entrances, makes them highly 
vulnerable to disturbance. Roost loss m Califorma has usually been linked directly to human activity (¢.g. 
demolition, renewed mining, entrance closure. human-induced fire, renovation, or roost disturbance). The 
loss of foraging habstat 1s also a probable factor in declines of populations im along the Colorado River. 
where the native floodplain community has been lost to agnculture and tamarisk infestation. 


Townsend's big-cared bats are a medium-sized bat distinguishable by the combination of a two-pronged. 
horseshoe-shaped lump on the nose and large. rabbu-like cars. They occur mm a wide range of habrstats, but 
population concentrations occur m arcas with substantial cavity forming rock (¢ g . limestone, sandstone. 
gypsum or volcanic) and in old mining districts. They will also roost m old busidsngs. in tunnels, and under 
bridges. 

Townsend's big-cared bats feed primanly on medrum sized moths, but also consume other msects, such as 
beetles and flics. The proximity of good foraging habitat appears to be a determining factor in roost 
selection. In a recent survey m the Panamint Mountains, muncs with suitable temperatures were occupied 
4 by maternity colonics only within 2 miles of a canyon with water. 


Big-cared bats form maternity colomes in the spring varying im size from a dozen to several hundred animals. 
During this period, the females create densely-packed clusters (100 bats m a one-foot circle). Maternity 
clusters are always situated on open surfaces, often im raises im the ceiling just inside the roost entrance where 
warm outside air ts trapped. Single pups are born between May and July In the winter. cooler temperatures 
are required for hibernation sites, and the bats may move a short distance to caves or mines at higher 
elevations. In desert areas, old mines may contain from one to several dozen individuals. 


Townsend's big-cared bat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Pocketed free-tailed bat (Tadarida femorosaccus) 

Despite only a limited number of records, pocketed free-tailed bats are known to occur im the desert from 
March through August, when they then migrate out of the area. They have an uneven distribution im the 
southwestern United States and Mexico. In California, they are found primanly m creosote bush and 
chaparral habitats in proximity to granite boulders, cliffs, or rocky canyons. Recent observations im 
Califorma show that this species occurs at only 1solated locations im the southern third of the State (Map 3-4b 
Appendix A). 


Pocketed free-tailed bats tails extends beyond the edge of the interfemoral membrane They roost primanly 
in crevices but occasionally in caves and old buildings and feed primarily on large moths, but will also 
consume crickets, grasshoppers, flying ants. beetles, froghoppers. and leafhoppers.. 


Rockclimbing and pesticide spraying may be threats, but specific information ts lacking. 
Pallid bat is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Western mastiff bat (Eumops perotis) 
Historical records for the western mastiff bat were primarily in southern California between the Colorado 


River to the coast, but populations are now known to occur throughout the State (Map 3-4b Appendix A). 
Current population trends are not known. They are found im a varnety of plant communities, but they roost 
in cliff faces of granite, sandstone, or basalt. Unlike most other North Amerncan bat species that mate i the 
fall, free-tailed bats breed in the spring and give birth to a single young in carly to mid-summer Colomes 
generally contain fewer than | 00 individuals, and, unlike other North Amencan bats, adult males and females 
may roost together at all times of the year. They move relatively short distances seasonally, but do not 
undergo prolonged hibernation. 
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Western mastiff bats have a free tai! extending beyond the edge of the interfemoral membrane and large 
bonnet-like cars extending forward over the cyes With a two-foot wingspan, they are the largest bats m 
- Cahforma. 


in Califorma, western mastiff bats feed pnman!y on moths. but also cat becties and cnckets They have been 
observed foraging at all hours of the day and up to | 000 fect above the ground. They are strong, fast fliers 
and can cover an extensive foraging arca m an evening The species has been heard mm open desert, at least 
1$ mules from the nearest possible roosting site 


Potential threats to the roosting and foraging habitat of western mastiff bats include urban cxpansion, 


rockclumbing, blasting. vandalism, extermination for pest control. and pesticide spraying These large. nowy 
bats are vulnerabic to the hystena which often surrounds bat colomes. 


Western mastiff bat 1s a State Species of Special Concern. 


Colorado Valley W oodrat (\ecotoma albigula venustra) 

The range of Colorado Valley woodrat 1s from southern Nevada, southeastern California, northeastern Baya 
California, to western Arizona (Map 3-4c Appendix A). Historically, the range of the Colorado Vallicy 
woodrat appears to have changed little. even though portions of the range are lost to agnculture and urban 
development 


Colorado Valley woodrats (California subspecies of White-throated woodrat) are found in a variety of 
habitats including low desert, pimyon-sunmper woodlands, and desert-transition chaparral Areas such as 
washes where orgamic debris gathers are particularly attractive. They are often found where prickly pear 
cactus and mesquite occur. In rocky areas, they prefer using crevices in boulders for cover and nest sites. 


In the hottest part of the year, water-rich cacti constitute 90% of the dict, even though if is toxic to most 


Colorado Valley woodrats are active at mght, and during the day they retire into rock crevices or nests made 
from a vanety of materials including cholla, sticks, remains of cactus frurts, bones, leaves, and trash Nests 
are used for raising young, food storage. protection from predators, resting, protection from extreme weather, 
site the woodrat places sticks, cacti and other objects m the fissure and runways. Dens are occupied by many 
species of arthropods. such as moths, cnckets. bugs. harvestmen, and spiders. and a varnety of animals, such 
from the nest and are often lined with cholla jomts. 


Tuming of breeding vanes geographically Lutter size 1s usually two, with a maximum of three young They 
are active year-round and have no seasonal movements They are solitary, occupy one den, and do not have . 
terrtones. They are preyed upon by owls, coyotes, foxes, and snakes. 


The most important threats are the loss of habstat and reduction im habitat quality by removal of nest maternal! 
such as cactus and woodland Habrtat quality could be reduced by fires or conversion to exotic annuals ; 


The Colorado Valley woodrat is a State Species of Special Concern 


Mountain Plover (Charadrius montanus) 

Mountain plovers do not breed in Califorma, but they winter from northern Califorma south to north-central 
Mexico and east to central Texas. in Califorma they are found mm the Central Valley, Antelope Valley, San 
Jacinto Valley, imperial Valicy, and Palo Verde Valley (Map 3-4d Appendix A). They begin to arrive on 
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thew wintering grounds m southern Califorma m October On thew wintering grounds plovers forage for 
ground isects m loose flocks ranging from 2 to over | 000 burds Individuals change flocks and foraging 
arcas frequently during the winter Mountas plovers run or freeze from perceived harm rather than fly 
Most individuals head northward between mad-F ebruary to mad-March Migratory routes are unknown 


grasslands, alkali shrubland, and, cepecially im and ncar the Planning Arca, freshly plowed, burned, or 
harvested agncultural fields They favor habrtats that have been burned or grazed arcas and have abundant 


The breeding distribution is contracting, and the total pr = am 8 reportedly down 63 percent sance 1966. 
Population declines are probably not duc to losses on the wintering grounds as some studies have shown that 
overwintering survival rates are high and the spccres 1s adaptable to non-native habvtats: 


The Mountain Plover 1s proposed for f ederal lrstung as an endangered species. 


Golden eagle (Aquila chrysactos) 

Golden eagles are the largest raptor m the Planning Area They forage over rolling foothills and valicys and 
nest on cliffs im mountamous terram (Map 3-4e Appendix A) Golden Eagles are found throughout North 
Amenca They are uncommon, permanent residents throughout the State. but they are most common m 
Southern California. In the NECO Planning Area only a few cynes are known. 


They cat mostly rabbits, hares, and rodents, but they occasionally take snakes and other vertebrates as 
opportunity arises. They need open grassland or low shrub-land for foraging They hunt by soaring. 
perching. or quartering during the day 

Some golden cagies migrate through the NECO Planning Area mm Spring and Fall Some may wonter in and 
near mountams A few nest m the NECO Planning Area Ncsts. referred to as eynes. are usually on sochuded 


cliffs with overhanging ledges The large platform of sticks at the eyne may be used for many years | sually 
two young are raised i late spring and carly summer 


The mayor threat 1s disturbance at the cynic, especially m the carly stages of nesteny. 
Golden eagle is a State Species of Special Concern and 1s protected by the Bald Eagle Protection Act. 


Ferruginows hawk (Butco regalis) 

Ferrugmous hawks do not breed mm Califorma They migrate from the breeding grounds mm the plains of 
Canada and the U S south to wintering grounds m eastern Colorado and western Kansas to southern Texas 
They winter un very low numbers throughout the West They are known to rmgrate through Cal:forma om 
September and Apn| They overwinter in very small numbers from med-October to mid-March m the lower 
Colorado River Valley . Yuha Basin, West Mesa, and the agricultural areas of Impernal Valley (Map }-4e 
Appendix A) 


Ferruginous hawks are large. broad-winged raptors They are usually found m grasslands or sparse 
brushlands and use high. lone trees and powerpoles for perching In winter they are found mm desert scrub. 
the fringes of prnyon-jurmmper woodlands. grasslands. pastures. fallow winter croplands. and playas 


Ferrugious hawks hunt from high perches or by flying low over open terran They spend more tee on thr 


squirrels, and mice, but also some birds. reptiles and msects 
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Ferrugunous hawk os a State Species of Special Concern. 


Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus) 
Praine falcons breed throughout the and West from southern Canada to central Mexico. The overall 


distribution appears to be stable in the 1970's 35 cynes were found wathen the Califorma Desert: District 
with approumatety 12 m the Planning Arca ft 1s unknown whether these cymes are Currently occumed 


Prame falcons are uncommon rewdents and migrants of open grassland. savannah. and desert scrub habrtats. 
They are found m areas of the dry mtenor where cliffs provide secure nesting sstes. In the desert they are 
found m all vegetation types. though sparse vegetahon provides the best foraging habnat (Map 3-44 
Appendix A) 


They prey mostly on small mammals, birds, and reptiles bunting mostly im the carly morning and late 
afternoon except when feeding nestlings or when prey 1s scarce During the nesting season. they typically 
forage within 6 rules of the nest 


The pair arrives on the territory by March. Typically the nest site of evric is on a sheer cliff with an 
overhanging ledge and a broad vista overlooking a hunting area Nestlengs hatch by carty May and fledge 
by mid-June The young begin to disperse im June and July and by carty August fledglings have moved to 
wintering grounds. Within the Planning Arca it is not known to what extent they move seasonally, but 
wintering populations mm the Planming Arca are larger than breeding populations 


robbing of eynes by falconers. and shooting 


Praine falcon is a State Species of Special Concern 


EM owl ( Micrathene whitneyi) 
The elf ow! breeding range extends from southwestern Califorma cast to Texas and south into Mexico. 


Histoncally. the elf ow! was found along the lower ( olorado River and at oases as far west as Cottonwood 
Springs in Joshua Tree National Park (1940-1970) and Cor Spring (latest in 1994) im the Chuckwalla 
Mountams Currently. rts Califorma range ts only along the Colorado River from just north of Needles to 
Impenal Dam Most of the sustable mpanan habitat has been cleared for agriculture or lost to tamarisk since 
the mid- 1970's. 


Elf owls rmgrate from Mexico m the spring, arriving on them nesting terrvtornes mm mid-March Eggs are land 
m May and early June with a clutch size of usually three eggs The male feeds the female from the teme of 
paw formation, at the end of March. until the young are half-grown In August. they leave for the wintering 
grounds m Mexico 


Elf owls are very small, measuring only 5-4 inches tall They are very rare m Califorma and occur only m 
spring and summer along the ( colorado River Valley (Map }-4d Appendix A) 


Elf owls are found at springs and riparian thickets where there is moderately tall, old and decaying 
cottonwood, mesquite, and willow trees and m saguaro If owls are absent im tamarisk thickets that now 
predomunate along the ( olorado River They nest only i tree cavities excavated by woodpeckers (commonly 
(nla woodpeckers and ladder -backed woodpeckers in ( aliforma) 


Elf owls prey prumanty on large arthropods, such as moths, cnckets, beetles, and scorprons and occassonally 
small hzards and snakes = E)f owls hunt at might from a perch or by hovering over the ground Perches are 


located over open vegetation or grassland and are usually moderately tal! cottonwood, sycamore. willow, 
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Mesquite. or saguaro 


Elf owts are probably lumsted by nest sete avarlabilsty and may be out-competed by the mcraduced European 
startong for nest cavetes Startengs are highly aggremrve and are known to evict other speces from thew 
nests ht has been hypothesized that more than one paw of cif owls may be mooded m a subpapulabon to mob 
predators or newt competitions: 


The boss of mature. mpanan habuat 1s the most umportant reason for thes epeces dechine Habetat low has 
consisted of cleanng and floacteng for agnculture and w ater management and imvawon by tamarink frequent 


The elf owl 1s State-inted as a. endangered species 


Burrowing owl (Speoryte cunicularia) 

Burrowing owls range from Texas west to Califorma and from southern Canada south imo Mexico in 
northern climates they mmgrate south mto the arca m the winter Burrowing owls were formerly common 
throughout much of ( aliforma prnor to the 1940's, but populations m central and southern Califorma have 
declined un many areas duc to agncultural development and urbanization Little 1s know of the status of the 
burrowing ow! in the Califorma desert. C oncentratioms probably occur m agncultural dramage diaches of 
the Planneng Area. yust as they do throughout the impena! and Coachella V alleys (Map }-4e Appendix A) 


Breeding begins in carly March and ends m August Burrowing owls are one of the few terrestrial birds to 
use the burrows of mammals for thew nests. even though they are capable of digging They will also use rock 
cTevices, pupes, culverts, and nest boxes when burrows are scarce Pairs may stay together during an entire 
year hatchung clutches averaging about five young After the breeding season. secondary burrows may be 
used for cover and roost sites. During the winter. attachment to a particular burrow 1s reduced even more 
Resident berds mm the Planning Area probably stay year-round 


Burrowing owls are long-legged owls standing about § inches tall They are actrve during the day and 
mhabit onen level landscapes. such as dry grasslands. deserts. sparse shrub-lands. and farmlands 


Burrow ing ow |s feed mostly on msects and scormons. but they also cat small mammals. lizards. berds. and 
carnon They forage at dawn and dusk. and during the summer they will hunt at mght They may hunt from 
a perch, hover, hawk. dive, or hop after prey. 


Threats to burrowing ow ts are habitat comverwon and destruction of grownd squirrel burrows Other threats 


may be accumulated pesticides. direct inortality from ground squirre! porsoms. roadside shooting. and burrow 
destruction from canal and road mamtenance 


The burrowing owl ts a State Species of Special Concern and a USFWS Sensitive Species 


Gila woodpecker ( Velanerpes uropygialis) 
Cla woodpeckers range from the extreme southeast of Califorma through Anzona south imto western 


Mexico They were formerly found along the entere lower Colorado River and m cottonwood groves m 
Impenal Valley Now the species 1s found only at scattered locations along the ( olorado River from Needles 
to Yurna, and they have disappeared im the impenal Valley, except for a few pairs in Brawley Within the 
Planmeng Area, (nla woodpeckers were known to occur im desert mpanan washes (mmcrophy!! woodland) 
extending from ihe Colorado River as far as one mile away. but they are currently known only from scattered 
groups on the rpanan corndor of the Colorado River (Map }-4d Appendix A) They are more widespread 
m Anzona 
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Gila woodpeckers are large. very active. nowy berds They are found m desert mpanan and desert wash 
habutats. om partcular. they prefer coftiarwaad-evilow mpanan. saguaro woodlands and mesquite woodlands 


cactus frusts, galls, berd eggs. and acorms They will also forage at burd feeders and garbage dumps They 
usually forage by gicaning from trunks and branches of trees 


Thew breedang scason begins m late March with a peak om Ap! and lasts unts! July Pairs are monogamous 
and may produce two broads m a year They cucavate nest cavities m trees, such as cottonwood, willow, 
mesquite, as well as saguaro Nests, which are reused cach spring. are vigorously defended against 
imterlopers such as cif owls. cactus wrems, flycatchers. kestrels. and starlings They mamtas spare cavities 
for roosting during the heat of summer They are year-round ressdents 


Mayor threats to Gila woodpecker are boss of habstat to agncultural development. urbanization. and tamarisk 
infestation and competition with European starting for nest sites 

The Gila woodpecker 1s State-listed as an Endangered Species 

Vermilion fycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus) 

Vermilion flycatchers are smal! flycatchers with the male having a boihant vermrhon-<colored fromt and head 


They irve m large mpanan areas with a high canopy and grassland under-story They are sometemes found 
m parks and golf courses that have this same structure 


They typacally perch on outer branches of trees or shrubs or tal! herb stalks wasting for msects to fly by and 
then sallying out to catch them m mud-aw They frequently perch above water Thew diet consists almost 
entirely of flyung insects 


Vermbhon flycatchers are monogamous. and both parents care for the young They build a cup nest at mid- 
story below the canopy. in the Planning Area, they nest regularly at Lake Tamarisk golf course and the 
residential area at Iron Mountain Purnping Plant (Map }-4d Appendix A) Just outside the Planning Area. 
they nest m Covington Park im Morongo Valley and along the Colorado River near Blythe They have been 
largely exterpated from former breeding areas im the Impernal and Coachella Valleys 


Habutat loss 1s the primary reason for declines m Califorma Nest parasitism by cowbirds may be a factor, 
also. 


Vermilson flycatcher us a State Species of Special Concern. 


Willow fy catcher (i mpidonas traillii) and Southwestern willow Mycatcher (EF mpidonax traillii 
extimis) 

Willow flycatchers are found throughout most of the LS The southwestern subspecies nests m southern 
Cahforma, Anzona, New Mexico, western Texas, and northwestern Mexico L ttle 1s known about migration 


or wintering in the NECO Planning Area 


Willow flycatchers nest m thickets in mpanan habvtats with willows, arrowweed, baccharns, or tamansk. they 
are not known to nest mn the NECO Planning Area They probably migrate through the Planning Area in 
small numbers to and from nesting areas in the Sverras If so. they probably rest at springs and seeps or other 
npanan areas im the desert Some willow flycatchers spend the winter in the Impenal Valley and perhaps 
also m the NECO Planning Area_ It 1s not known which, if amy. of the subspecies mmgrates through or winters 
mn the desert 
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Willow fycatchers are a small, rare, msectrvorous berd of mpanan woodlands There are four subspecnes mn 
the US. The species is difficult to sdentify, so records may not reflect ts actual sbundance. 


Willow fycatct ors capture flying msccts by making short sales from an cuposed perch They typically 
forage m willow thickets or adjacent wetlands of mpanan habvtat. but tadzy they are reiegated to margynal 
nmpanan arcas with crotx plants as donunants 


Southwestern willow flycatchers have declined preciprtously throughout the southwest Mayor causes for 
decline are the lows of mpanan habriat to urbanizatbon. agnculture. and tamarisA infestation On the breeding 
grounds. broad parasitism by cowturds 1 common 


The Southwestern willow flycatcher 1s a federally Endangered Species. and the willow flycatcher ts a State- 
listed Endangered Species 


Bendire's Thrasher ( Taxostoma bendirci) 

Bendire's thrashers arrive mm the breeding arca from late March to carly April Some leave the breeding 
grounds by the end of July with others departing through August They migrate to southern Anzona, 
southwestern New Mexico, or Mexico for the winter W mntering individuals have also been observed at the 


The largest breeding area in ( aliforma hes just cast of Essex from the south side of the Prute Mountains to 
the center of the Old Woman mountams ft 1s disyunct from another large breeding arca near Coma Dome 
The Essex population area lacks Joshua trees, but has dense stands of Mojave yucca and other succulents. 
There are a few records of Bendire's thrashers from JTNP im the Planning Areca. 


Bendre 's thrashers are medsum-sized. rmgratory songturds They are highly localized mm desert succulent 
sctub (especially yuccas, Joshua trees, and columnar cholla) or microphy!! woodland with palo verde trees 
(Map 3-4e Appendix A) Firm. moderately compacted sorls ( not sandy of rocky) may be an emportant habrtat 
factor When startled, Bendire's thrashers flee by flying rather than running for cover as other thrashers do 
When they do seck cover, they head for stands of thorny shrubs and cactus 


Bendire 's thrashers feed primarily on the ground where they use the bill to peck. probe. and harnmer in the 
soil. The dict ts maimly msects and other arthropods, but they will also cat seeds and bernes 


Bendire's thrasher 1s a State Species of Special Concern 


Crissal Thrasher (7Toxestoma crissale) 

Crssal thrashers occur from southwestern Utah. southern Nevada. and southeastern Califorma cast to 
southern New Mexico and southwestern Texas and south nto Sonora They are found along the ( olorado 
River Valley. but elsewhere in Califorma populations are highly local and uncommon (Map }-4e Append: 
A). Crissal thrashers are also found in Milpitas Wash, Indian Wash, and Chuckwalla Bench and m the 
Chuckwalla Dune Thicket Inventory data elsewhere are scant Agncultural and urban development have 
greatly reduced the distribution in the Coachella and Impenal Valleys 


Crissal thrashers begin breeding activities as carly as December, but nesting occurs primanly between 
February and June Pairs mate for life and hold thew territory year-round They typically rane two broods 
in a year, and small family groups may be seen later in the year. 


Crssal thrashers are medrum-sized, resident songbirds =They occur along streams, nvers. and washes im 


dense thickets of mesquite, rronwood, catclaw acacia, arrowweed, and willow Loose souls (not too firm or 
sandy) surtable for digging up imsect prey may be a strong habvtat factor 
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Crissal thrashers forage on the ground under deep cover. They cat mostly insects, but will also cat snails, 
«mall vertebrates, and fruits. They use their long, strongly decurved bill to dig in the soil and to probe the 
litter for food. This is the shyest of desert thrasher species, and they typically run for cover. 


is highly vulnerable to noise and other disturbances. Crssal thrashers can be parasitized by brown-headed 


Crissal thrasher is a State Species of Special Concern. 


LeConte's Thrasher ( Texostoma lecontei) 

Le Conte's thrashers are distributed from the Mojave Desert cast into southern Utah and northern Arnzona, 
and south into northern Mexico. A disjunct population occurred in the San Joaquin Valley. but most of that 
range has been lost to agricultural and urban development. Le Conte's thrashers are distributed throughout 
the Planning Arca, but many areas with suitable habitat are unoccupied (Map 3-4¢ Appendix A). 


Le Conte's thrashers are medium-sized. resident songbirds. They inhabit desert flats. washes, sandy alluvial 
fans, and open shrub-land with alkaline soils. Preferred habitat generally has cholla and saltbush, and there 
may be associations of creosote bush or Joshua tree. Landscapes are often flat or gently sloping. 


Breeding activity begins in late January and continues into carly June, with a peak from mid-March to mid- 
April. They are territorial, and the male actively pursues intruders. Preferred nest sites are in cholla or 
saltbush. Both sexes incubate and tend the young. They may produce three broods in some years. When 
startled Le Conte's thrashers run for cover. They are very wary of human presence. 


Le Conte's thrashers feed on a variety of insects and other arthropods and occasionally on seeds and small 
vertebrates. The bulk of its dict ts beetles, caterpillars, scorpions, and spiders. They mostly forage on the 
ground by probing and digging in the soul and litter with thei long. strongly decurved bill. 


LeConte's thrasher ts a State Species of Special Concern 


Yellow warbler (Dendroica petechia) 

Yellow warblers formerly nested in the Colorado River Valley, but they no longer breed there or elsewhere 
m the Planning Area. They migrate commonly through the Planning Area near the end of March through 
mmd-Apnl and again in September and October (Map 3-4¢ Appendix A). These migrants will stop at any size 
woodland or oases) Regularly spaced woodlands and oasis with open water for drinking are essential for 
migrants. A few yellow warblers spend the winter in the Planning Area. Found throughout the U S.. 
populations in the West have expenenced severe declines. For example, they have been totally extirpated 
from the Califorma side of the Colorado River Valicy. 


Yellow warblers are small. bight yellow. neotropical migrant songbirds. In the desert southwest. yellow 
warblers prefer mpanan habitats dominated by cottonwoods, willows. alders, and other small trees. In the 
Planning Arca. they are found im a variety of Gesert communities with an overstory, such as microphyll 
woodlands. mesquite hummocks. desert oases. and mpanan woodlands 


Yellow warblers mostly feed on msects and spiders gleaned from the tree and shrub canopy. They also catch 
mesects on the wing and occasionally cat bernes 


Yellow warbler s a State Species of Special Concern 


Chuckwalla (Sauromalus obesus) 

Chuckwallas occur throughout the Mojave and Colorado Deserts in California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
Mexico. They are found in appropriate habitat throughout the Planning Area (Map 3-4a Appendix A). Little 
is known about population size or trends. Primary threats to the species are from overcollecting and 
destruction of habitat by collectors. 

predators by entering rock crevices and inflating their bodies to wedge themselves firmly into place. 


Chuckwallas prefer a variety of annual plants, flowers, and fruits, but commonly climb into shrubs to cat 
leaves. Feeding is most intense in March and April, but chuckwallas may be active all year im the Planning 
Area. 


Social behavior is complex with large males possessing territories and harems within. Mating occurs from 
April to June, but reproduction is highly variable based on rainfall and food. They often bask on exposed 
rocks in the mornings and then forage throughout the day, resting in the shade as required. 


The Chuckwalla has no special designations. 


Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard (Uma notata) 

Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizards are found from northeast San Diego County southward through Imperial 
County, east to the Colorado River, and south into Baja Califorma. Within the Planning Area they occur 
only in the extreme south adjacent to the Algodones Dunes (Map 3-4a Appendix A). Little 1s known about 
trends in population size or distribution. 


Colorado Desert Fringe-toed lizards area medium sized, largely insectivorous lizards restricted to sand dunes 
with fine sand. They can be difficult to distinguish from other fringe-toed lizards in Califorma. Fringe-toed 
lizards m general have numerous adaptations for a sand-<dwelling lifestyle. The most notable adaptation is 
the enlarged fringes on the third and fourth toes of the hindfoot that enable them to achieve considerable 
speeds on the sand surface. Other adaptations for burying under the sand include a countersunk lower jaw, 
valved nostrils, and a flattened body. 


Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizards cat a variety of insects, such as caterpillars, anthon larvac, bugs. 
grasshoppers, dectles, and ants. They also eat flowers. buds. leaves. and seeds and occasionally other lizards. 
They probably obtain all their water from their food. 


They are active between March and October, with hibernation occurring between November and February 
Daily activity patterns are highly temperature dependent. Adults usually mate in May, but will not reproduce 
if there 1s little food. Females usually deposit two (ranging from |-5) eggs per clutch from late May until 
August. More than one clutch per year may be produced. 


Their sandy habitats are fragile and have been heavily impacted by off-road vehicles. Them diving-under- 
sand escape response makes them particularly vulnerable to injury from off-road vehicles. Potential indirect 
impacts on habitat are associated with the disruption of ecosystem processes involving sand sources, wind 
transport, and sand corndors. 


Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard ts a State Species of Special Concern. 


Mojave fringe-toed lizard (lma scoparia) 

Moyave fringe-toed lizards are found only im California and a small area of western Arizona, where they are 
restricted to dune habitats in the deserts of Los Angeles, Riverside, and San Bernardino Counties in 
California and La Paz County in Arizona. In the Planning Arca they are known from the following areas: 
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Bristol Dry Lake, Cadiz Dry Lake, Dale Dry ake, Rice Valicy, Pinto Basin, Palen Dry Lake, and Ford Dry 
Lake (Map 3-4a Appendix A). There is no information on population trends. 
They are restncted to areas with fine sand including both large and smal! dunes, margins of dry lakebeds and 


Mojave fringe-toed lizards are also a medium sized, omnivorous lizards restncted to sand dunes with fine 
sand. They are distinguishable from all other species of fringe-toed lizards by the presence of crescent- 
shaped markings on the throat. Adaptations and behaviors for living im sand dunes are simular to those 
described for the Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard. 


Mojave Fringe-toed lizards are omnivorous, feeding on dried seeds, flowers. grasses, leaves, imsects, and 
scormons. Food preference shifts seasonally according to availability. 


impacts are simular to those described for the Colorado Desert fringe-toed lizard. 
Mojave fringe-toed lizard is a State Species of Special Concern. 


Flat-tailed horned lizard (Phrynosoma mcallii) 

Flat-tasled horned lizards occur throughout the southern portion of the Colorado Desert from the Coachella 
Valiey southward and castward into Anzona and south into neighboring Sonora Large portions of the 
historc range have been lost to mundation of the Salton Sea. urbanization. and agricultural development. 
Within the Planning Area. sustable habitat occurs only along the southern edge (Map }-4a Appendix A) The 
*u>population that occurs im the Planning Arca 1s not in any of five Management Areas designated as pari 
of an overall strategy to conserve the species. Despite considerable effort over the past |S years. population 
sizes and trends are unknown due to difficulties in finding an effective population estimation procedure 


Flat-tasled horned lizards, like other horned lizards. have a flattened body shape with horns along the sides 
in rows and on the head They are distinguishable from other horned lizards by a dark stripe down the back 
They are extremely cryptic, blending into the soil of whatever color They generally occur on sandy flats. 
hills. and badlands usually with creosote bush 


They feed almost exclusively on harvester ants, obtaining water from them prey They forage actively or wast 
along ant trails or nest entrances 


Adults hibernate through the winter usually from mid-November to mid-February Juveniles are active 
during most of the winter allowing them to continue growing to reproductive maturity Females lay 
comparatively (to other horned lizards) small clutches of three to ten eggs in May = in favorable years they 
may deposit a second clutch im late summer During the active season, flat-tasled horned lizards spend the 
night in shallow burrows or on the surface. During the day they may seck shelter in a burrow, under 


vegetation. or by wiggling below the soil surface 


Flat-tasled horned lizards use cryptic coloration and freezing to a\ ord danger Sometimes they quickly bury 
themselves in loose sorl by wiggling in a side-to-side movement 


The flat-tasled horned lizard 1s a BLM Califorma Sensitive Species and a State Species of Special Concern 


Desert rosy boa (Lichanura trivirgata) 

Although widely distributed. rosy boas are uncommon throughout thew range Desert rosy boas are found 
only mn southeastern Califorma and southeastern Arizona (Map }-4e Appendix A) The most significant 
threats are from overcollection for the pet trade and the destruction of habitat by collectors 

Desert rosy boas are medium sized snakes. They prefer a mixture of brushy cover and rocky soul, such as 


Soy 


1s found mm desert canyons, washes, and mountains. Although not requiring water, they are often found near 
oases and permanent or interinitient streams. 


The diet of rosy boas consists of small mammals and birds, which are killed by constriction. They forage 
over a wide arca. When threatened, they may roll into a ball and hide their head among the coils. 


Rosy boas are live-bearers of 3-12 young that are born in October or November. They are primarily 
nocturnal, but may be out in the evening or morning im the spring and may appear during the day. Most 
activity occurs in late spring to carly or mid-summer. They hibernate in winter. 


Desert rosy boa has no special designation. 


Desert tortoise (Gopherus agassizii) 

Desert tortoises are widely distributed in the desert: from as far north as Olancha south to the Mexican 
border and from the Colorado River west to near Lancaster. The Desert Tortoise (Mojave Population) 
Recovery Plan shows two mayor populations or recovery units om the Planning Arca. These are the Northern 
Colorado Desert and Eastern Colorado Desert Recovery Units. The highest densities of tortorses are in 
Chemehuevi and Ward Valicys, on Chuckwalla Bench, and m JTINP. The USFWS has designated critical 
habitat for the desert tortorse (Map 3-5 Appendix A) Populations have declined precipitously im some parts 
of the range. such as Chuckwalla Bench. Causes for declines include habitat loss, diseases, excessive 
predation on young tertorses by ravens. collecting. shooteng. highway and vehicle kills. and other factors. 


Desert tortoises are found im a variety of habstats including desen scrub, Joshua tree woodland, and alkali 
desert scrub habitats. In California, the highest density populations occur im the creosotebush scrub habitat 
They are most prevalent at clevations of about | S00 to 3000 feet 


Desert iortonses are the largest repule found im the Califorma desert, adults can grow to over 14 inches mm 
length When fnghtened. they withdraw almost completely within the shell. and most exposed surfaces are 


protected by tough skin or strong well developed scales. 


Desert tortoises are herbivores and begin feeding shortly after they emerge from hibernation burrows i the 
spring They cat primarily annual forbs. but perenmal plants such as cacti and grasses are also important 
food tems Succulent plants are preferred and are an important source of water As the season progresses 
succulent plants become less common. and tortonses begin cating more dned matenal Another feeding 
period typically occurs in the fall after a shor summer estivation underground 


Most tortonwes do not begin breeding activites until 12-20 years old Soon after they emerge from 
hibernation in the spring. male tortomses begin searching for mates. and breeding occurs soon after Most 
eggs are laid mm the late spring or fall typically at the mouth of a burrow. They hatch in about 90-120 days 
Desert tortouses lay from | to 3 clutches of eggs per year 


The desert tortorse ts a Federal Threatened Species (Mojave Population only) and State-listed Threatened 
Species 


Couch's spadefoot toad (Scaphiopus couchi) 
The range of Couch’s spadefoot extends from extreme southeastern Califorma castward through Anzona. 
New Mexico, Texas. and Oklahoma and southward ito Mexico. In Califorma, they occur in the Planning 


Area from Chemechuevi Wash south to the Ogilby areca mm impenal County (Map }-4a Appendix A) 


Couch’'s spadefoot toads occur i a vanety of vegetation types. including desert dry wash woodland, creosote 
bush scrub. and alkali sink scrub The sor] must be loose enough for the construction of burrows and capabic 


cos 


of sustamuing temporary ponds after summer thundershowers. 


A black, comufied, teardrop-shaped spade found on cach hindfoot is used for digging. 


Couch's spadefoot toads are present on the surface for less than one month during years when there has been 
sufficient rainfall to allow for runoff ponds to form. They emerge and congregate at ponds, mate, lay eggs. 
eat, and perform all life sustaining functions within a brief period. They cat a variety of arthropods, such as 
termites, beetles, ants, grasshoppers, solpugids, scorpions, and centipedes. They are capable of surviving 
a year on a single, large meal of termites. Tadpoles are occasionally cannibalistic, but cat mostly 
invertebrates. If temperatures are right, eggs may hatch in less than a day, and tadpoles may metamorphose 
in as few as 7 days. Adults and young toads then go underground again for 10-11 months. 


The population size is unknown. This species is of concern because |) it has a small range in California; 
2) populations are declining in other states; 3) it has a precarious life history, and 4) the capability of sites 
to impound runoff is casily destroyed. Road construction has created some pond habitat in Imperial County, 
but these are often subject to off-highway vehicle driving which can destroy soil impoundment capability. 
In addition to habitat disturbance, vehicles create noise similar to rainfall, resulting in emergence when 
conditions are not favurable. Vehicles may also crush vegetative debris which 1s essential as daytime cover. 


The Couch's spadefoot toad is a State Species of Special Concern. 
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Appendix O 
Perspectives on Proposals for and Changes to Management Areas 


The amount of land involved im plan proposals and changes to current management 1s indicated mm vanous 
places im the chapters. However, the following statrstical information ts not and may be useful in discussing 


and analyzing the plan proposals and impacts 


The following are common to the tables 
] NA = No Action Alternative 
2 P = Preferred/Large DWMA Alternative 
3. A = Small DWMA A Alternative 
4 B = Small DWMA B Alternative 


Agency acronyms are used. 


Table O-1 Percent and acres of total planning area eupressed in general land uses for BLM, JT NP and CMAGR - 
alternative 


BLM - MUCs 
C (Wilderness) 29 1,601,740°* 29 1.584.545 29 1,584,545 29 1.584.545 
L* 25 1.386.395 321,797,339 311.712.2758 391.712.2785 
M{° 25/1, 398.912 19 1,022,980 20 1,108,043 20 1,108,043 
] 2 83.466 162,909 162,909 162,909 
Unclassified 2/126.374 2/130.349 2 130.349 2 130.349 
JTNP 9 489.253 9 489.253 9 489,253 9 489.253 
CMAGR 
Target areas <1/2813 <1/2813 <12813 <12813 
Non-target area 8 456,766 8 456,766 & 456.766 & 456.766 
* MUC M is changed to MUC L m DWMAs 
Table O-2 Percent and acres of total in conser\ ation zones - by alternative 


Restricted Areas* 46/2,535,005 462,535,005 462,535,005 46 2,535,005 
DWMAs (outside 21/1,180,991 19/1,084.227 14 785.234 14 785.26 
above) 
WHMaAs (outside 2 110.362 17972389 22 1.240500 19 1.061.251 
above) 
Remamung arcas from 411,721,308 18 ORH074 | 8 ORG BOS Di tears 
all above to equal 100°, 

. Rewtrneted Arcas ~ TTNP. CMAGR. BLM eviderness 

= in the So Acton Alternative. (ritecal Mabetat and cureteng weed m place of DWM As and WHMA, 


respectively 
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Table O-3 Percest and acres of distribution of BLM MUCs in WHMAs (BLM lend only) and Remaining Areas 
from Table 2) Each = 100%. 


WHMAs - Muin-Specees & Boghorn Sheep 


MUC C (mc! Boghorn Sheep. only) 37 1.107331 ™® 1.10774) 8 1.107.457 
MLC I 26 772.827 78 862.725 811.920 
MUCM 1S 44) ons 17 S$). Ree 154)7 Bee 
MLC I 261. 261. 141.28 


Remamung Arcas 


ML | »@ 287 S67 ~~ >99 4” ‘9 140 440 
MLC M 69 479 O40 So S78 lan sa 470 1 
MLC I }o13 | 913 221468 


Table O-4 Acres of State L ands ( emmmission to be 


DW MAs 1 >e9 +9 041 ~~ 04) 
Wiiderness Outside of o74 793° 27.937 
DW MAs 

Total 448.9" 3 Se Wut) “ wor) 
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Table O-7 Percent of Special Management Areas designated in CDC A Plan (shown on CDC A Plan Map No. 5) 


incteded in ( enservetion Zone - Preferred Alternative. 
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Special Attention Areas 
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Appendix P 
Boundaries of DWMAs and WHMaAs and boundaries of 
washes are designated as open routes 


General 


With the sensitive nature and management emphasis placed on Desert Wildlife Management Arcas 
(DW MAs). also designated as ACEC, a ts imperative that the public always know where they are and 
comply with management requirements of these areas Therefore. boundanes must be well defined - both 
nafratively. on maps. and on the ground The same need appiies to the designation of navigable washes as 
open on an arca basis. Selected boundarnes are sct to roads or cxrsting restricted arcas as much as possibic 
to crease manageability and clarity for the public and are described below. As much informahon c.g . road 
names. muleages. cic) as needed 1s provide for clanty Where the boundary 1s one of the follow mg features. 
the DWMA boundary ts specified as indice*ed 
* Roads with nghts-of-way. the DWMA boundary ts the nght-of-way boundary that is on the 
DWMA side of the nght-of-way 
* Road not contained m a nght-of-way. the DWMA boundary 1s 100 feet from road centerline to 
the DWMA side of the road 
* Park or BLM wilderness boundary (without associated road or other sentifiable feature) the 
DW MA boundary ts the park or wilderness boundary 
* Land ownership. the DWMA boundary 1s a described section township line 
* Current desert tortowe critical habntiat_ the DWMA boundary ts that line (mm this case usually 
mside wilderness of other currently restricted areas « here the boundaries for those restricted arcas 
are the more meaningful ) 
* Roads with six digit numbers ic g . 690119) are the numbered routes on BLM 's rowtes inventory 


Wuldlits Habitat Management Arcas (WH MA») boundanes are as delineated on mops and in GIS See 
Appendi: H for details beyond what follows in some places i 1s not possible to ident. fy the boundary to 


a particular ground of demographx \cature and no other discussion 1s provided below Mk vond the follow 
genera! nature that apples to most of the boundary segments. «hich are 

* Wilderness and other agency boundanes 

* Plant communmes and species range limits 

* Roads with nghtsof-way WHMA boundary ts the nght-of-way lem on the WHMA sate of the 

night -of-way 
* Roads without nghts-of-way WHMA boundary « 100 fect from the centerline of the road 
* Land ownerstuap WHMA boundary is secthon benecis) 


Large DW MA Boundaries 
. Joshua I ree National Park OW MA DW LA boundary © the park Doundary 


4 CRemebersi DW MA in the northecs pan of the DW MA begemmeng af the eee imtersectow of 

( lepper Mountasns W sidermess Arce and }. cow ay 1-40. DW MA boundary cum as follows 

° «th an ecw eriderness Nowndary to road Of)! | 9% (alee 2 peptone | 

° eew stow ! 6 eehes co ae cntorved road (64)! ! ©) to a eeterwectooe © som-comte OF) | O* | abe 
a pepetenc | 

° cast of fom route OF)! Of (shee 2 papeieme |) Ww @) eerie ©  otd Rowse 

° aottheest of off Rewtre  & @ Geer tee oat road ©)! | ah 2 pepeier 

° geet  § qekes cost oo coed ©) |S alee 2 Peper temer | he Ge terete Oe 6 tte x Ug 
beteces Sccteees 2) .22. 7° 8. od of TONER GE. and Sects )4 and © f TONR bod 


SJ 


south about 4 miles on above sechon lune to its untersechon with road 690200 

southeast on road 690200 to Old Woman Mountams Wilderness Arca boundary. croweng the 

boundary on the same road trace to sts imtersechon wth the boundary of current tortiome critacal 

habutat south through wilderness an the boundary of currently desgnated tortor Criacal habrtat 

to its mmtersecvon with a raslraad (also wilderness boundary ) 

south on railroad to ts imtersechan with road 690228 

about | mule north on road 690225 to sts intersechon » ath road 6FOHK 

northeast on road 690608 to mts mmtcrsechon with road 690009 

southeast on road 690609 to sts intersection «sth road 690616 

northeast on road 690616 to mts umtersectan with road 69062) 

northeast. then southeast on road 69022 to Turthe Mountamms Wilderness Arca boundary 

north and wee on wilderness boundary to ms mtcrsccton woth the boundary of currently 

designated tontiome critical habrtat 

north cast. then south through « riderness an the critical habvtat bowndary to the mmicracchan of 

wilderness boundary 

south on wilderness boundary to the southern-most micrec tan of wriderness boundary and road 

“nM 

south on road 6907 34 to its umtersection with road 690609 

northeast on road 90609 to mts mtersecton with LS Highway 9S 

as road 690609 crosses (to cast of) US. Highway 95. a changes to road 69074) 

casi on road 69074) to its mmtersection with raad 6906K) 

netth on road 69O6K? to its untersection with Whepplc Mountains W iiderness Arca boundary 

nor h on wilderness boundary to the imtersection of two roads 690519 and 6906 14 

nutth on road 690519 and wriderness boundary to ms imtersection wath road 6905 10 

| 10 mule northeast on 690510 to ats mmtersecton with road 690056 (also a power linc) 

northwest on road 6900%6 to sts emtersection with | ake Havasu Road (a paved hegtre ay) 

cast on Lake Havasu Road to ms mtcrsecton with Chemechucyv: Mountamns Wilderness Arca 

boundary 

north on wilderness boundary to rts intersection with | S Highway 9S 

north on wilderness boundary pout with LS Highway 9S to ts mmtcrsecton wath road 69020) 

(also a pepeline) 

west on road 690203 to as umtersectbon wrth road 69026! 

2 10 mule north on 69026) to mts mmtersecthon «ath road 790119 (also a peptone) 

west on road 690119 to as umtersectson with road 690)57 

north on road 69025" to ts mmtersecton «ath road 69010) 

north on road 690102 to as mmtersection wath raad 690)46 

wesw on road 690) 46 to as umersecton «ah road 690)4) 

west on road 64024) to a mtersection wath road 6400S (also a powe?r linc) 

northecst an road 6400S tw its umerse thon eth road +OUE S 

cast on road 69008 S to ms umtcreectan «th road 6@07} 

ecw then north on road 640907) to ots imterec tan eth road (lind 

ecw on road 660M to m imtersecoon «th Bogetow ( holla Carden Woeidermens Arca ho .tary 

north | | 0 mele om eviderness howndary to its micrwectan eth ovrremt foadary tortor: Critx a! 

“alwtat 

mutthecw of critcal hetetst howndary too) mterecton eh breeway | 40 

ecw oo 140 & & meetetoe © ( lg~er Mownstaes ® ridernes: Arca Nowra) them & hie 

hegenmang of DRA as dew ried attr e hat on et enting seme Lands arceund frowe ay 1 its shomy 

| 40 ao follows (to Ger auth whe omy) 

: a Boor Read Ge NY! 4 of Secmee 0) aad Ge NE | 4 ot Sect J ot TON 2G 

.  Vicwstae Seremge Pee Ghee NE! 4 of Secteee )S ced NY) 4 of Secmee of TON BF 
ao Poem Ge B of Sect | eed Ge Ff Sects fot THN BID 


& @ Eeece Road Ge NEI 4 of Sectoe § and Ge NW) 4 of Section 9 of TEN, RIGE 

¢ wp edémendl “cutout” cochewoe = Ge WMA has boon prowedod for the town of Execs 
The excluded eee WY” C4 aed he NW 14 of he SE 14 of Sect 3! of TEN, 
ave 


Checkwalls DWMA be Ge northecet pet of the WMA. bogey 2 the emicrsccton of the 

Josbua Troe Navona! Park boundary and dhe section bee beteorn Soctsom 2) and 23 m TSS. RYE. 

DWMA boundary cum as follows 

* caw and north on the JTNP boundary to as emierscceen wath road 660527 

* cast on road 660327 to a mmcrexcton wath rand 6601126 

* north an road 6640126 to as emcrecchon wath road 660529 

north on raad t40)129 to a emerecctaon wath road td)! 14 

northeast on road G60) 114 to mts omticrsc tian wath road éa)) 1) 

south on road 644)3 3) to ms emersccton wath road 660)? )) (aks Kamer Road) 

south on road 66033) to as emtereection wath Highway 177. south on Higtreay 177 wo a 

micreecton with 1-10 cxchudeng te following $') Secton 22 W') Section 26. and all of Soctan 

27 of TSS, RISE 

* before comtinemng cant on 1-10 from @ mtereccthon wath Highway 177. there are five “cutout” 
cichwwom for freeway cuts ecw of thes poet (from cast to wesw) 
a @@ tagle Mewmtam, 8) of Sechen 29. Secten WN’) Secten 31. NW 1-4 Section 12 of 

TSS, RISE 
b «Red Cleed, W) of Section 6 and the NW! 4 of Section 7 of THS, RI4E end E') Section 
| and NE1 4 of Sechen 12 of TOS. RIM 

< am Havfield, 8’) Sechon 5 and the N° Secthon § of TON, RIM 

& Chace Semen, afl of Secthom 9. 10, and 16 

¢ Bea Canyon Highwsy,. afl of sectom 1). 12.1) and i4 

* (contenwing cast from mem 7. shove) cast along |-10 to Corn Springs Exrst 

* cast and south of 1-10 along the old bughtway alignment now named ( huchw alla Road tw its 
mersochon with |-10 at Ford Dry Lake Ean. exchadeng the SE! 4 of Section 33 and S . of Section 
M of TOS. RIVE 

* cast along |-10 to ms amtersecton wath Wiley Road excluding the £'. of Secteom 52 and the W 
of Sechon 3) of TOS, RIOE 

* south an Wiley Well Road to as mmtersecton with the Palo \ erde Mountamms W tidermess Arca. 
exc hudeng (west of Wiley Well Road) the private land of the ( huct walla Prisam area a+ follows 
Section 16, Secten 17. the F) of Secon 18. the NE | 4efthe NW | 4 of Secton 18. andthe WW’, 
of NL | 4 of Seeten 20 

* cast shang «riderness howndary to rts mmtersectian @ th currenth designated tantionse Crit al habetat 

* south on crixnal habetat houndar (through a pidcrmess) to its mmterse tian with @ ridermess cm the 
cast wde of Sechen |) of 110", ROE 

* north and cast on eriderness  amdary te Mts mtersection «ith raad 6 S69 

* south an road 6 S69 show throe mules to mts omtersection wath T6705 76 ( Milpetas Road a county 
marmtarmed read) 

* cast on T6°0S76 show! one mule to its emersecton «ath Highway “§ 

* south om Mighway "8 to ts emtersection wath the south beundary of 1/28 R1GE the secton line 
om the somth sade of Sectaam 1S 

* ew shomg the we. tem iene cm Oho wth wade of Secteam } 6 to ots emteree team eth the Rowndary of 
the (hecolste Mowntarms Acrwl (ranmery Range (( MAG) also comcdemt eth currently 
dowegnated torkowse Orta a) haPetat 

* garth slong he poet ( MAG <rimcal toriene habeas howndary © thew apie then eth no 
éevvatwe from Current (niin s! tortewss hehast mortho overt) (rough 
: (vue 


sa 


b Orocopes Wildernces Arce 

c (part of) Meoca Halls W diderness Arca to the mtersccnon of Meoca Halls W thderness Arca 
boundary and the north-south rumming sectan bine that scparaics Sechans 9 and 10 of TS. 
RYE 

* actth for two mules from the shove-noted micrsechon 

* cast for one mile along the section line on the north ade of Section J of TOS, RIE 

* north two and one-half miles on the secon lane that scparaics the follow mg pass of sechoms 34 

and 35, 26 and 27, and 22 and 23 of TSS, RYE. thence to the begunning of DWMA as described 

above ai ms umersecton with Joshua Tree Natonal Park. 


Areas within Large DWMAs in which unspecified navigable washes are 
designated as open routes 

in certam areas of the Chemehucyv: and Chuckwalla DWMAs, m the Low Risk-Preferred Alternative. all 
navigable washes are designated as open routes of travel This 1s not the case withen Joshua Tree National 
Park in other pornons of these two DW MAs mn this alternative and for all DWMAs om other alternatives thes 
1s not the case and washes are designated as open routes of travei only on a specific, wash by wash basis (1 ¢.. 
same as for routes shown on the routes of travel mventory) See Man 2-10 Appendix A. 


Joshua Tree National Park DW MA - There are no arca bass dewsgnatons 


Chemeheevi DW MA Unspecified navigable washes are designated closed m the DW MA im most locations 
in a few areas of DWMA all unspecified navigable washes are designated as open routes. These arcas are 
as follows 


Lssea -cast cf Old Woman Mountains arca Boundary. starting from the mmtersection of Clipper Mountains 
Wilderness Area and 1-40 
¢ south on Clapper Mountains W iiderness Arca castern boundary to its mtersection with non-route 
6901 26 (also a pupeline) 
* cast on non-route 6901 26 (also a pypeline), to rts intersection with a section line running between 
Sections 21-22, 27-28, and 33-34 of TTNRIGE: and Sections 3-4 and 9-10 of TONR IGE 
* south about 4 mules on above section line to its intersection wrth road 690200 
* southeast on road 690200 to Old Woman Mountains Wilderness Arca boundary 
* northeast and southeast on wridcrness boundary to its mtersection with road 690054 (MWD W ard 
Valley power lune service road) 
north on road 690054 to mts mtersection with road 690225 
west on road 690228 to its mtersection with road 690212 
west on road 6902/2 to its umtersection with Prute Mountams W iiderness Arca boundary 
west on jownt road 690212 and wiiderness boundary (past the wilderness gap 
staying on road 690212) to them mtersection 
west on wridermess boundary to its intersection with road 69021! (aka Sunflower Springs Road) 


* north on poem road 6902)! and « iderness boundary to then mmtersection 

* north on wriderness boundary to its intersection with Old Natonal Trasls Highway 

* northeast an pount highway and wilderness boundary (past the wilderness gap staying on Old 
National Trask Highway) to thes mmtersecton 

* north on Old National Trasks Highway to rts imtersection with 1-40 

* west on |-40 (as described m hem 4) for Chemehucy: DW MA boundary above) to its mtersecthan 
with the ( laaper Mowntarms Wriderness Areca thence to the begemmeng of this designation arca 


Sek 


Cast Ward V alicy and East Chemehucy V alicy arces Boundary. all of DW MA cast of road OFU0S® Soe 
Chemehucv: DWMA boundary deccrpnon. shove for more DW MA boundary dctarls 


Savabus Pcak arcg Boundary. starteng from the micrscctnon of Highway 9S and road 690634 
* south on Highway 95 to as micrscchon wath southern boundary of DW MA (road 69074) 


* cast on road 69074) to as micrsectson wath raad 69064) 

* north an road VOURK to sts intersection with Whuppic Mountarms W iidermcss Arca boundary 

* north on wriderncss howndary to the micrsechon of two roads GVUS 19 and 690634 

° west on road 690034 to as mtersechon wath road 6F06ed) 

° west on road 690660 to ms imtersechon wath ruad 6906 14 

* west on road 6906M to as mtcrsccton woth Highway 95. thence to the begenming of the 


designation arca 


Checkwalla DW MA 
Lspecified navigable washes are designated closed mn the DW MA mm the follow ing locations 
* Chacolate Mouwntams Acnal Gunnery Range 
* all BLM wilderness arcas 
* Mos of current Chuckwalla ACEC 
* north of 1-10 
° south of 1-10 and northwest of Box C anyon Highway 


in all other arcas of thes DW MA unspoctiicd nay igal be washes arc dewgnated open routes 


Small DW MA Boundaries 
A Joshua Tree National Park DW MA DW VA boundary © the park boundary 


B Chemebecsi DW MA In the northwest pan of the DW MA. bogenming at the west mtcrsecthon of 
Clypper Mountauns Wilderness Arca and Freeway 1-40. DWMLA bowndary cums as follows 
* south on west wiiderness howndary to road 690119 (also a pipetonc ) 
° west about | § mules on mventoned road (6901 19) to ms imtersectson « th non-rowte 64) | 26 (also 
a papeline) 
cast on non-route 6901 26 (also a papelene) to ots intersection « eth old Rowte 
northeast on old Rowte 66 to as mmtersection with Sechen '! of TEN. RITE 
north along the west side of Secthon 31 
casi along the north edge of Section }! to its intersection «ith ofd Route 
northeast along old Rowic 66 to Ms intersection with the Prute Mowntans W ridermess Area 
counterclockwise along the siidermess howndary acrow the cherry sem (that drvwdes the 
wilderness arca) gar on road (80212) Comtenweng Counter: ka be rec ahong the « ridermess Nowndary 
to its enfterscction & th road (Un | 
° northeast on road G40IN | to mts omterec tram «eth road Wnrsé 
© south cm road U0) S42 to its ‘thar eth the raviroad ahomg the morth sake of DRanihy Dry | abc 
(mm Sechon 16, TIN RISE) 
wousth on rerlraad to rts soterwey team eth road 640) > 8 
about | ole © th an oad 680" 2% to ms mmerwecton with road (arm 
morthcas! om road (SUR ho ots LoteTec ten eth road (lie PY 
wou’ he vet on coed © ANU ots omterec”taan eth road OM | 6 
me least on pad SOR16 to as mmterechon eth road 64m) > 


noruhoest oo eet. ce om peed ©9302) w Turthe Vewmtaene 4 chdermew: Arce Pedory 
no and ecw « «+ Wermees Seeger, & @: terete eh Re feeder) of . wren! 
devagnated btw cr in .| ane 
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* north, east, then south through wilderness on the critical habitat boundary to the intersection of 
wildemess boundary 

* south on wilderness boundary to the southern-most intersection of » .iderness boundary and road 
690734 

* south on road 690734 to its intersection with road 690609 

* northeast on road 690609 to its intersection with U.S. Highway 95 

* as road 690609 crosses (to cast of) U.S. Highway 95, it changes to road 690742 

* east on road 690742 to its intersection with road 690682 

* north on road 690682 to its intersection with Whipple Mountains Wilderness Area boundary 

* north on wilderness boundary to the in."-rsection of two roads: 690519 and 690634 

* north on road 690519 and wilderness boundary to its intersection with road 690510 

* 1/10 mile northeast on 690510 to its intersection with road 690056 (also a power line) 

* northwest on road 690056 to its intersection with Lake Havasu Road (a paved highway) 

* east on Lake Havasu Road to its intersection with Chemehuevi Mountains Wilderness Area 
boundary 

* north on wilderness boundary to i's intersection with U.S. Highway 95 

* north on wilderness boundary join! with U.S. Highway 95 to its intersection with road 690203 
(also a pipeline) 

* west on road 690203 to its intersection with road 690261 

* 2/10 mile north on 69026! to its intersection with road 690119 (also a pipeline) 

* west on road 690119 to its intersection with road 690257 

north on road 690257 to its intersection with road 690102 

north on road 690102 to its intersection with road 690246 

west on road 690246 to its intersection with road 690243 

* west on road 690243 to its intersection with road 690056 (also a power line) 

* northwest on road 690056 to its intersection with road 690085 

* east on road 690085 to its intersection with road 690073 

* west then north on road 690073 to its intersection with road 690064 

* west on road 690064 to its intersection with Bigelow Cholla Garden Wilderness Area boundary 

* north 1/10 mile on wilderness boundary to its intersection with current boundary tortoise critical 
habitat 

* northwest on critical habitat boundary to its intersection with Freeway I-40 

* west on I-40 to its intersection with Clipper Mountains Wilderness Area boundary, thence to the 
beginning of DWMA as described above but circumventing some lands around freeway cxits along 
1-40 as follows (to the south side, only): 
a. at Water Road the NW1/4 of Section 26 and the NE 1/4 of Section 27 of TIN, RIVE 
b. at Mountain Springs Pass the NE1/4 of Section 35 and NW 1/4 of Section 36 of TIN, RISE 
c. at Fenner the W% of Section 3 and the E of Section 4 of TSN, RI7E 
d. at Essex Road the NE1/4 of Section 8 and the NW1/4 of Section 9 of TAN, RIGE 


Chuckwalla DWMA In the northwest part of the DWMA, beginning at the intersection of the 

Joshua Tree National Park boundary and the section line between Sections 22 and 23 in TSS, R9E, 

DWMaA boundary runs as follows: 

* east and north on the JTNP boundary to its intersection with road 660327 

* east on road 660327 to its intersection with road 660326 

* north on road 660326 to its intersection with road 660329 

* north on road 660329 to its intersection with road 660334 

* northeast on road 660334 to its intersection with road 660332 

* south on road 660332 to its intersection with road 660333 (aka Kaise~ Road) 

* south on road 660333 to its intersection with Highway 177, south on Highway 177 to its 
intersection with I-10, excluding the following: $4 Section 22, W'% Section 26, and all of Section 
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27 of TSS, RISE. 

* before continuing cast on 1-10 from its intersection with Highway !77, there are five “cutout” 

exclusions for freeway exits west of this pomt (from cast to west): 

a _— at Eagle Mountain, W'* of Section 29, Section 30, N's Section 31, NW 1/4 Section 32 of 
TSS, RISE 

b. at Red Cloud, W'* of Section 6 and the NW 1/4 of Section 7 of T6S, RI4E and Es Section 
1 and NE1/4 of Section 12 of T6S, RISE 

c. at Hayfield, S% Section 5 and the N's Section 8 of T6N, RIZE 

a at Chiriaco Summit, all of Sechons 9, 10, and 16 

¢ at Box Canyon Highway, all of sections |!. 12, 13, and i4 

* (continuing cast from item 7, above) cast along 1-10 to Corn Springs Exzst 

* east and south of 1-10 along the old highway alignment. now named Cli:uckweila Road, to its 

intersection with I-10 at Ford Dry Lake Exit, excluding the SE | 4 of Section 33 and S's of Section 

34 of T6S, RIVE 

* cast along I-10 to its intersection with Wiley Road, excluding the E'» of Section 32 and the W's 

of Section 33 of T6S, R20E 

* south on Wiley Road to its intersection with road 660! 59 (aka Bradshaw Trail). excluding (west 

of Wiley Well Road) the private land of the Chuckwalle Prison area as follows: Section 16, 

Section 17, the Es of Section 18, the NE 1/4 of the NW 14 of Section 18, and the W, of NE 1/4 

of Section 20 

* west on road 660159 (aka Bradshaw Trail) to its intersection with road 660594 

* east on road 660594 to its intersection with road 660588 

* north on road 660588 to its terminus. 

* north on a straight line (not possible to define on the ground) to the south termmus of road 660576 

located about one half mile southeast of Chuckwalla Spring This undefined connecting line 1s 

about 1.5 miles in length. 

* north on road 660576 to its intersection with road 66058 | 

* north on road 660581 to its intersection with road 660469 

* west on road 660469 to its intersection with road 660159 (aka Bradshaw Trail) 

* southeast on road 6601 59 to its intersection with the boundary of the Chocolate Mountains Acnal 

Gunnery Range (CMAGR) 

* clockwise on the CMAGR boundary to its intersection with currently designated tortoise critical 

habitat 

* northwest on critical ,ortoise habitat boundary through: 

a. CMAGR 

b. Orocopia Wilderness Area 

c. (part of) Mecca Hills Wilderness Area to the intersection of Mecca Hills Wilderness Area 
boundary and the north-south running section line that separates Sections 9 and 10 of T6S, 
RIE 

* north for two miles from the above-noted intersection 

* east for one mile along the section line on the north side of Section 3 of T6S, RIE 

> north two and one-half miles on the section line that separates the following pairs of sections: 34 

and 35, 26 and 27, and 22 and 23 of TSS, RYE, thence to the beginning of DWMA as described 

above at its intersection with Joshua Tree National Park. 


APPENDIX Q 
Photos 


Photo # 3. Sonoran Desert Scrub natural community. 


Photo # 4. Sonoran Desert Scrub natural community (shows considerable 
alien plants intrusion in foreground) 
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Photo # 5. Desert Dry Wash Woodland natural community (Ironwood Trees). 


Photo # 6. Desert Dry Wash Woodland natural community (Palo Verde trees). 
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Photo #7. Playa natural community. 


Photo #8. Sand Dunes natural community. 
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Photo # 9. Desert Chenopod Scrub natural community 
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Photo # 10. Mojave Pinion and Juniper Woodland natural community 
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Photo #11. Spring / Seep natural community 


Photo # 12. Spring / Seep (Palm Oasis) natural community 
(Cor Springs campground) 
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Photo # 13. Developed Land (Palo Verde Valicy farmland) 


Photo # 14. Tamarisk intrusion into nparian habitat 
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